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THOUGHTS  ON  PRESENT  DISCONTENTS    IN  ENGLISH   EDUCATION. 

By  Me.  M.  E.  SADLER,  C.B. 

(Vice-Chancellor  of  Leeds  University). 

Principal  Griffiths,  the  brilliant  and  witty,  but  rather  sar- 
donic, Cambridge  scientist,  who  returned  some  years  ago  to 
his  native  land  as  Principal  of  University  Cofllege,  Cardiff,  was 
President  of  the  Education  Section  at  the  British  Association 
meeting  laist  September  in  Birmingham.  He  delivered  an  ad- 
dress which  vfSbs  racy  and  weJl-written,  but  which  made  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people  a  more  discouraging  impression  than  he 
seems  to  have  intended  to  convey.  His  paper  had  the  merit  of 
being  very  much  to  the  point.  For  some  months  previous  there 
had  been  what  the  meteorologists  call  a  "depression"  in  Eng- 
lish educational  opinion.  It  was  a  temporary  mood,  but  while 
it  lasted  the  skies  were  grey,  the  horizons  imisty,  and  spirits 
overcast.  It  must  have  been  during  this  time  of  passing  dis- 
couragement that  Dr.  Griffiths  set  to  work  to  compose  his  ad- 
dress. He  might  have  called  it  "  Thoughts  upon  Present  Dis- 
contents in  English  Education." 

There  are  signs  that  when  he  came  to  the  point  he  shrank 
from  obtruding  much  of  his  personal  opinion.  He  iprobably 
found  that  his  own  knowledge  of  certain  parts  of  English  educa- 
tion was,  like  everyone  else  s,  exceedingly  limited  ;  that  he  bad 
been  in  the  habit  of  harbouring  rather  vague  opinionis  which  re- 
flected the  dissatisfaction  of  otiier  people  and  occasional  das- 
appointments  of  his  own ;  but  that,  when  it  ca,me  to  oifering  to 
the  British  Association  and  the  public  generally  a  considered 
statement  upon  the  educational  outlook,  he  did  not  himself  pos- 
sess that  thorough  knowledge  and  far-reaching  command  of 
evidence  which  hLs  scientific  training  compelled  him.  to  regard 
as  the  only  adequate  foundation  for  concisely  expressed  con- 
clusions. He  therefore  resorted  to  a  device  which  looks  anueh 
more  scientific  than  it  really  is.  He  printed  (juestions  and 
sent  them  out  broadcast  for  answers,  with  the  intention  of  build- 
ing upon  these  replies  an  estimate  of  the  success  of  the  exist- 
ing educational  system  in  England.  More  scientific  than  it 
really  is,  I  say,  because  the  value  of  opinion  gathered  by  postal 
inquiry  depends  on  a  very  careful  selection  of  correspondents 
and  npon  a  subsequent  weighing  of  their  replies  and  judgments 
which  involve  the  possession  of  a  knowledge  of  the  personnel 
of  English  education  far  beyond  that  of  any  individual  critic. 
When  the  Principal  had  got  his  answers,  he  set  to  work,  or 
set  somebody  else  to  work,  to  bring  out  the  percentages  of 
favourable  and  unfavourable  judgments.  The  results  of  these 
computations  he  communicated  to  the  public  in  his  Presidential 
address.  The  prevailing  colour  of  tlie  replies  was  grey  or 
black.  He  reported  an  atmosphere  charged  with  little  of  the 
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electricity  of  hope  or  of  succes&ful  endeavour.  Local  educa- 
tional administrator's,  private  correspondents  of  position,  re- 
preeentatives  of  tlie  teacliing  profession  (apparently,  if  internal 
evidence  is  a  guide,  almost  exclusively  connected  with  elementary 
schools)  were  all  in  a  gloomy  mood  when  they  answered 
the  Principal's  questions,  and  the  grand  total  of  their  accumu- 
lated testimony  amounted  to  dissatisfaction,  if  not  to  pessimism. 
Modern  education,  he  inferred  (in  what  follows  I  do  not  quote 
his  words,  hut  traaislaite  tihe  inferenceis  oif  Mk  adiclretse  into 
words  of  my  own),  might  quicken  wits,  but  is  giving 
slight  ballast  to  character.  It  results,  perhaps,  in  a  volatile 
intelligence,  but  produces  little  of  intellectual  grasp.  Somehow 
or  other,  and  nobody  can  precisely  say  why,  its  results  were  dis- 
appointing, its  future  doubtful,  its  expense  enormous.  The 
ISlational  Education  Bill  had  run  up  to  nearly  thiiiy  million 
pounds  a  year.  What  wa«  there  to  show  for  it'/  Boys  who  were 
careless  about  their  work,  wanton  levity  of  sudden  strikes  in 
the  sjihere  of  labour,  self-indulgence  and  a  passion  for  material 
things  among  the  rich,  a  craving  for  wealth  among  those  les^s 
well-to-do,  a  dimness  of  ideal,  a  faltering  of  judgment,  an  ab- 
sorption in  trivial  amusements,  tiiese  were  the  signs  of  some 
unwholesome  habit  in  the  body  politic.  The  teachers,  those 
who  stand  neax'est  to  the  actual  work  of  education,  instead  of 
being  buoyant  with  how  or  quietly  confident  in  the  growing 
success  of  their  labours,  were  (}uerulous,  grumbling  at  the  con- 
ditions of  their  lot,  crying  for  the  moon.  The  local  educa- 
tional administrators,  the  engineers  who  turn  the  handle  of  the 
great  bureaucratic  machine,  seemed  a«  little  pleased  with  the 
conditions  of  their  employment.  They  api>ear  to  have  expressed 
the  wish  that  more  administrative  power  should  be  put  into 
their  hands.  If  they  could  only  be  made  more  powerful  they 
seemed  to  think  that  tlie  causes  of  their  comparative  failure 
would  be  removed.  And  they  showed  signs  of  some  disagree- 
iiiefnt.  The  smajll  towiiN  gruimlbled  against  the  big  towns;  the 
boroughs  grumbled  against  the  counties ;  the  Council  School  ad- 
ministrators grumbled  against  the  Voluntiiry  Managers.  And  if 
Principal  Griffiths  had  sent  out  another  sheaf  of  cjuestions  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land he  would  have  got  from  them  another  set  of  grumbles 
against  the  public  administratcu's,  who  were  taking  patronage 
out  of  their  hands  and  limiting  the  freedom  of  the  older  Volun- 
tary School. 

But  when  one  came  to  look  more  closely  into  the  texture  of 
the  evidence  which  Principal  Griffiths  had  collected,  one  found 
that  nobody  on  either  f<ide  of  the  controversy  had  expressed  a 
very  clear  idea  of  what  he  would  have  in  the  way  of  education 
if  he  were  able  fully  to  gratify  his  wish.  Still  less  was  tliere 
any  sign,  at  any  rate  ai)U)ng  those  whom  Principal  Griffiths 
c-onsiilted.  of  tiie  ])ower  of  a  social  ideal,  clearly  eoiiccivcd. 
ardently  desired,  dominating  and  directing  the  t)urpo>e  of 
adnliIli^tration  or  instruction.  This  is  tlie  real  weaknc.-s  of 
the  situation.  You  can  never  have  any  successful  .system  of 
education  unless  it  has  a  definite  end  in  view.  It  may  be  an 
old-fashioned  purpose,  already  out  of  joint  with  the  rising 
forces  of  the  age,  but  if  it  is  a  purpose  reverently  observed  and 
loyally  cherished,  it  has  power  to  transfigure  the  humblest 
effort  and  to  produce  fine  results  out  of  feeble  materials. 
And  if  tlie  ideal  has  in  it  tlie  strength  of  tlic  future,  if  it  is.  an 
anticipation  of  what  is  really  coming,  a  vision  of  what  is  about 
to  be,  it  can  illumine  the  dingiest  schoolroom,  irradiate  the  most 
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squalid  slum,  and  make  the  trite  and  trifling  details  of  teaching 
acts  of  creative  power.  The  English  ediication  which  Principal 
Grifliths  reviewed  is  at  the  .moment  torn  asunder  by  hesitancy 
as  to  ideals.  lit  is  puzzled,  self-critical,  harried  by  doubts,  un- 
touched by  passion  or  faith.  And  on  this  sort  of  tiling  almost 
any  amount  of  money  is  wasted.  It  has  not  in  it  the  spark  of 
life.  It  slips  into  routine.  It  is  frightened  of  making  a  venture. 
It  plays  for  safety.     It  dare  not  fight. 

But  look  again  a  little  more  clotsely  and  you  see  cause  for 
encouragement  even  here.  Much  of  the  liesitation  as  the  out- 
coimennot  of  palsied  will-poweir  iDiuit  of  harassed  fair-mdndedness. 
The  currents  of  modern  thought  are  perplexing  ;  the  fog  lies 
thick  on  the  waters ;  the  colirse  of  the  ship  of  St-ate  is  doubtful 
and  dangerous.  There  are  hundlreds  of  thousands  of  upright 
and  public-spirited  English  people  who  could  not  for  the  life  of 
them  say  what  kind  of  England,  if  they  lived  for  thirty  years 
longer,  they  hope  or  woidd  like  to  see.  And  if  you  are  doubtful 
of  the  goal  towards  which  you  are  going,  the  whole  business  of 
education  is  affected  by  hesitancy  and  half-mindedness.  But 
once  let  the  breeze  spring  up  and  the  fog  clear  away ; 
once  let  the  course  of  the  shiiD  be  clear  again  and  the  current 
f^trong,  and  tliese  very  people  who  now  hover  between  conflicting 
purposes  would  spring  to  their  task  with  cheerfulness  and  hopL- 
and  rejoice  in  the  success  of  their  labours. 

And  there  are  many  signs,  though  Principal  Griffiths  seems  tu 
have  allowed  them  to  escape  him,  that  the  time  is  coming  when 
a  clear  purpose  will  take  the  place  of  harassed  uncertainty  and 
when  the  main  body  of  English  education  will  feel  the  exhilara- 
tion of  a  clear  aim.  So  far  from  EnglisJi  teachers  as  a  mass 
being  at  the  present  time  disheartened  about  their  work,  or 
disillusioned  with  their  lot,  there  never  has  been  a  time  within 
living  memory  when  so  many  of  them  were  enthusiastic  about 
their  work  or  so  willing  to  give  unsparingly  of  the  leisure  "f 
their  holidays  to  self-training  and  fui'ther  studj'.  Holiday 
Courses  im  England  are  hardly  more  than  twenty  years  old. 
Year  by  year  the  number,  the  attendance  at  them,  their  suc- 
cess, increjise.  Only  those  whose  business  it  is  to  watch  this 
significant  movement  know  how  far-reaching  it  is,  how  deeply 
it  is  affecting  the  educational  situation.  Thronged  siunmer 
gatherings,  attended  by  hundreds  of  teachers  for  two  or 
three  weeks  together,  are  now  so  usual  as  hardly  to  receive 
notice  in  the  press.  Again,  any  new  contribution  to  educational 
thought  i.=i  hailed  at  once  with  interest  and  eager  curiosity. 
When  .lacques-Dalcroze  came  to  England  a  year  ago  the 
largest  halls  could  hardly  hold  the  number  of  teachers  who 
wished  to  hear  him.  If  Madame  .Montessnri  came  to  England 
(as  I  hope  she  may),  v'he  would  have  to  give  her  lecture  twice  over 
in  every  town  she  vi^^ited.  Jlr.  Edrnond  Holmes,  who  is  the 
Gordon  Craig  of  English  educational  literature,  has  an  audience 
of  readers  upon  a  scale  which,  in  his  lifetime,  ^latthcw  Arnold 
utterly  failed  to  find.  Again,  if  yon  go  to  any  exnerieneed  in- 
spector, he  can  take  you  to  schools  in  his  district  wIkm'c  there 
is  work  of  high  promise  atul  originality,  due  to  the  character  or 
artistic  power  of  some  peihajis  obscure  teacher,  and  hearing  fruit 
in  a  new  kind  of  discipline  among  the  children  and  in  a  n.ew  rela- 
tion of  confidence  between  the  school  and  the  home.  Platform 
hacks  talk  about  the  chaos  of  Englisli  education.  It  is  a  cheerful 
chaos.  It  is  growth,  not  decay,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  c(in 
fusion.  There  are  scores  of  private  schools,  even  the  names  of 
which  are  not  known  to  the  wider  public,  which   are  full  of  a 
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fine  spirit  of  educatiomil  originality,  combined  with  a  reverent 
regard  for  the  wisdom  of  jjrecedent.  Principal  Griffiths  did 
not  mention  the  education  of  girls.  Yet,  after  all,  girls  are 
more  than  half  the  English  race.  We  live  in  an  age  in  which 
girls'  schools  have  for  the  first  time  in  England  been  created 
on  a  national  scale.  What  body  of  educational  opinion  is 
there  amongst  tis  so  well-considered,  eo  honest  and  yet  so  hope- 
ful as  that  of  the  Head  Mistresses  and  Assistant  Mistresses  of 
our  Secondary  Schools  for  girls?  Principal  Griffiths'  picture  is 
like  a  painting  by  some  of  the  Dutch  masters,  a  little  dark  and 
gloomy;  but  even  he  has  his  high  lights.  He  si)oke  with  just 
enthusiasm  of  the  promise  end  performance  of  the  tutorial 
classes  organised  by  the  Universities  in  union  with  the  branches 
of  the  Workers'  Educational  Association,  and  with  the  help  of 
Local  Authorities  and  the  Government.  Perhaps,  by  concen- 
trating too  much  of  his  praise  on  this  one  feature  of  the  educa- 
tional outlook,  he  did  unwittingly  a  little  injustice  to  other 
tendencies  and  other  movements,  in  their  way  not  less  encourag- 
ing. Tliis  upthrust  of  interest  in  the  things  of  the  mind,  which 
is  a  mark  of  the  best  working-class  opinion  in  England  at  the 
I>resent  time,  is  one  of  a  dozen  signs  of  hope  for  the  future ;  but 
it  is  ftlso  a  sign  and  an  outcome  and  a  cause  of  unrest.  We  are 
in  for  stormy  weather,  but  there  is  something  exhilarating  in  a 
storm. 

Where,  with  all  his  effort  to  speak  fairly  and  to  strike  a  true 
balance.  Principal  Griffiths  failed  in  his  survey  of  English 
education  was  in  forgetting  the  fact  that  during  the  last  ten 
years  we  have  had  to  grapple  with  a  triple  task.  We  have  had 
to  pa\'  up  the  arrears  of  three  decades  of  neglect  of  Secondary 
and  Higher  Education.  We  have  been  obliged,  in  order  to 
bring  the  provision  of  teaching  a  little  nearer  to  the  standards 
of  the  liberal  profession  which  in  our  hearts  we  know  it  should 
be,  to  pour  out  money  in  raising  the  stipends  of  the  teachers 
above  the  beggarly  j'ittance  with  which  the  blundering  economy 
of  an  earlier  generation  was  content.  And.  lastly,  we  have  had 
to  create,  within  the  brief  space  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  a  body 
of  educational  experience,  both  in  the  offices  of  the  public 
authorities,  central  and  IcK/al.  and  alsn  among  those  associations 
of  teachers  the  strength  of  which  is  one  of  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  this  period  in  our  educational  historj'.  Every  pound 
which  each  of  us  pays  in  rates  or  taxes  for  education  is  partly 
the  liquidation  of  a  great  debt,  a  debt  of  arrears,  which  we  have 
inherited  from  the  jiast ;  it  is  partly  a  contribution  towards  the 
effort  to  make  the  material  side  of  a  teacher's  life  less  inade- 
fiuate  to  the  just  claims  of  a  great  i)rofession  ;  and  it  is  jiartly  an 
expenditure  ui)on  the  necessary  work  of  creating  a  new  educa- 
tional tradition,  based  upon  experience,  upon  inquiry  and  u|>on 
experiment.  Under  this  threefold  burden  the  English  tax- 
payer and  rate-payer  groans  and  grumbles.  It  is  a  pity  that 
Principal  Griffiths  missed  his  chance  of  reminding  us  why  it  i.4 
we  have  to  pay  so  much,  and  of  heartening  us  with  the'  ho)ix> 
that,  after  all.  what  we  are  now  ^peuding  is  wiping  out  a  dis- 
creditable debt,  is  helping  to  form  a  teaching  profe-ssion  worthv 
of  the  name,  and  is  gathering  for  our  successors  that  mass  of  ex- 
perience which  is  the  only  stable  foundation  of  a  new  educa- 
tional tradition. 

What  Bacon  said  about  the  ])l'aiiting  <jf  colonies  is  true  of  the 
making  of  an  educational  system  :  '■  It  is  like  the  planting  of 
woods.  You  must  make  your  account  to  lose  almost  twentv 
years'  profit   and  exiiect  your  recompen.se  in  the  end." 


THE   INFLUENCE  OF   THE    OLDER   UNIVERSITIES   ON   THE 
CURRICULA   OF   SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 

By  Mr.  A.  C.  BENSON. 

(Piesideiiit  and  Fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.) 

At  the  time  when  the  Tichborne  case  was  attracting  the  at- 
tentiooii  of  the  public,  a  mob-orator  was  beard  in^  Hyde  Park 
to  say  with  much  emphasis  tlia-t  he  did  not  care  two  straws 
whether  the  claimant  was  Sir  Roger  Tichborne  or  not ;  all  he 
asked  wae  why  a  poor  man  should  be  kept  out  of  his  rights. 

When  discontent  is  in  the  air,  we  must  be  on  our  guard 
against  this  kind  of  attitude ;  liefore  we  criticise,  we  ought 
to  feel  pretty  sure  that  things  axe  amiss,  and  that  the  defect 
is  a  remediable  fault,  and  not  a  mere  defect  of  quality,  in- 
herent in  the  imperfection  of  things.  We  may  spend  a  long, 
la.barioos,  and  not  very  hapjjy  life,  in  tracing  the  cracks  wliich 
run  tlirotigh  otw  social  structtire  ;  but  crkieism  by  it.self  is  a 
merely  disconcerting  business,  and  a  destructive  critic  is  often 
little  more  than  a  very  tedious  companion. 

The  educational  discontent  of  the  present  time  is  not  of  this 
kind  ;  it  is  an  intelligent,  sympathetic,  even  a  good-natured  dis- 
content. Of  course,  all  expert  criticism  is  apt  to  arouse  a 
ffljechanical  reverberation  among  the  large  class  of  people  who 
like  to  feel  that  they  are  not  respoinsible  for  their  own  failure  ; 
but  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  a  good  many  fducatiomal 
critics  now  in  the  field  who  really  understand  tlieir  business, 
quietly  investigate  and  face  the  facts,  and  make  fruitful  sug- 
gestions. 

I  am  going  to  try  in  a  phort  paper  to  lay  what  1  bi-lieve  to  be 
a  substantial  case  before  you.  Let  me  briefly  indicate  my 
position  in  the  matter.  In  the  course  of  twenty  years'  experi- 
ence as  a  Public  Schoolmaster,  I  became  very  nuieii  aware  of 
an  educational  gulf,  into  which  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  promising 
and  intelligent  material  disappearing.  I  saw  a  number  of  boys 
start  in.  the  race  with  a  lively  iinquisitivenes-;,  who  either,  so  to 
speak,  never  I'eached  the  tape  at  all,  stopping  listlessly  by  the. 
way,  or  reached  it  in  a  very  helpless  condition.  I  >aw.  or 
thought  I  saw,  a  manufacture  of  intellectual  cynicism  and  in- 
tellectual indifference  on  a  large  scale;  and  it  appeared  to  me 
that  the  result  of  the  Public  School  curriculum  on  far  too  many 
boys  was  that  they  ended  by  disbelieving  in  the  pleasure  and 
interest  of  intellectual  things.  Of  course  it  was  quite  possible 
that  this  was  inevitable,  and  that  whatever  the  curriculum 
might  be,  the  same  result  might  ensue  ;  or.  again,  it  might 
have  been  a  failure  of  metliod  rather  than  of  subject.  But  I 
tried  certaini  experiments,  wliioli,  I  need  not  here  detail,  wiiii-h 
convinced  me  that  it  was  to  a  large  extent  the  fault  <if  the  sub- 
jects t.aught,  and  that  they  proved  to  a  large  nunibt-r  of  boys 
nninepiring  and  uncongenial. 

Then  I  went  on  to  the  University,  and  had  to  teaoh  a  number 
of  young  men  of  average  intelligence  how  to  write  essays  ;  and 
what  I  saw  made  me  perfectly  certain  that  the  intellectual 
interests  had  not  been    so  iimcli  eliminated  as  sn-perxled,   and 
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tliat  ill  all  proibability  the  f atCUiltieS' had  been  there  all  the  time, 
only  dormant. 

Since  then  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  the  work- 
ing of  educational  systems  in  connection  with  the  Board  of 
EcTucation,  a  County  Education  Committee,  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Joint  Board,  and  the  Teachers'  Training  College 
at  Caimbridge.  I  have  really  h-ad  an>  opportunity  of  se«eing 
iiow  the  whole  thing  works,  and  the  conclusions  which  I  have 
formed  have  not  been  mere  theories,  but  deductions  from  very 
real  experience. 

I  am  going  to  isolate  one  single  problem  from  the  other  pro- 
blems which  abound  ;  for  in  trying  to  track  the  particular 
defect  which  interested  me  to  its  source,  I  became  aware,  not 
to  go  too  much  into  detail,  that  the  source  of  the  mischief 
lay  iin  the  Uiuvensities.  I  came  to.  the  conclusio.ni  that,  lbL>tli 
diirectly  and  indirectly,  the  University  of  Camibridge,  at  all 
events,  exerted  a  cramping  and  stunting  control  upon  the  school 
onrriculum.  partly  by  our  method  of  encouraging  and  reward- 
ing intellectual  promise  and  partly  by  the  compulsion  which 
we  exercise  with  iregard  to  particular  subjects.  The  lat4;er 
is  the  more  serious  misdemeanour,  because  I  feel  fairly  sure 
that  my  University  does  its  duty  very  well  by  the  Honour  men  ; 
but  the  pass-examinatioiifi  of  the  University  have  few  rational 
defenders.  They  are  admitted  to  be  a  helpless  compromise,  and 
they  sacrifice  standards  and  .stimulus  alike  to  the  conflicting 
claims  of  teachers  and  tories,  who  prefer  that  a  subject  shoidd 
be  ill  taught  rather  than  franklj'  abandoned. 

By  rigidly  limiting  alternatives,  by  retaining  what  claims 
to  l>e  a  general  education,  but  is  in  reality  a  meagre  kind  of 
specialism,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  olass- 
instruction  and  the  co-ordination  of  subjects,  the  older  Uni- 
ver>itie>  lay  a  paralysing  haiul  on  the  school  curriculum.  The 
chain  of  causes  is  simple  enough.  A  certain  number  of  boys 
are  intended  far  the  Uiniiiversity,  and  hiave  to  ibe  prepared  ac- 
cordingly ;  a  tertain  number  of  parents  cannot  make  up  their 
mind  whether  their  boys  are  intended  for  the  Universaty  or 
not.  and  wisli  them  to  be  provisionally  prepared  for  it,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  curriculum  of  a  school  has  practically 
to  be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  tne  University.  The 
larger  Public  Schools  are  the  worst  sufferers,  because  a  larger 
prnportion  of  their  boys  go  to  the  University  ;  the  lesser  schools 
liave  partly  extricated  themselves  from  the  control  ;  but  again 
as  an  examining  and  inspecting  body,  the  Universities  have  a 
wide  influence  i:n  regulating  the  curriculum  of  Secondary  School ■-, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  for  any  one  ficluH)!  to  isolate  itself  from 
tiie  general  tendencies  of  education  and  take  a  wholly  indepen- 
dent line. 

Now.  as  we  all  know,  the  chief  difficidty  of  education  mowa- 
days.  which  meets  us  at  evei'y  tnrn.  is  the  cf)ng(.stion  of  the 
curriculum.  It  is  a  perfectly  inevitable  diifftculty  ;  it  is  but 
the  clashing  ()\'  the  e\i)ansion  of  the  nutdern  world  with  the 
fild  educational  tradition.  It  is  on  the  one  hand  the  ancient 
humanities  ;  on  the  4)ther  it  i^  the  new  romantic  movement  in 
literature,  the  develoj)ment  of  history  a.-  a  science,  the  immense 
in<-rease  in  sociological  and  geographical  knowledge,  and  most 
r)C  all  the  ineredible  growth  of  >cientific  knowledge  in  every 
department.  The  first  point  of  all  i'-  that  educatioji  cnught 
n  I  longer  to  be  divided  ais  a:nci<'nt  and  modern,  but  as  literary 
ami  scientific  ;  and  our  first  aim  nui-i  bi  to  create  a  new 
balance  ;  a-  literary  education  with  a  tincture  of  >eience  on 
the    one    haini,    and    a    scientific    education    with    an    admixture 


of  literatur*^.  This  should  enable  the  niau  trained  in  literature 
to  hiave  a  logical  hold  om,  facts,  a-md  the  scienitifieall}  trained 
man  to  cultivate  a  power  of  expression  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
value  of  sympathetic  imagination,  which  iis  often  destroyed  by 
Sipecialism.  The  end  of  it  is  that  men  should  acquire  am 
interest  in  ideas  ;  that  literature  fihould  not  stand  for  culture 
apart  from  knowledge,  «nd  that  science  fihould  not  stand  for 
knowledge  apart  from  culture. 

The  mischief  of  the  present  situation  is  simply  this  :  that 
by  demanding  a  modicum  of  ancient  languages  as  a  sine  qua  non, 
the  Literary  education  is  to  a  great  extent  limited  in  range 
and  extent.  A  lx)y  trained  in  Greek  and  Latin  on  the  usual 
methods  has  to  face  the  fact  that  it  must  become  the  core  of 
his  education,  and  that  the  ,time  available  for  all  ether  sivbjects 
is  not  very  great.  While  to  tlnat  I  must  add  that  my  exper- 
ience has  shown  me  quite  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that 
there  are  many  boy.s  quite  capable  of  being  affected  by  intellec- 
tual interests,  and  even  literary  influences,  Avhoi  are  not  respcai- 
sive  to  the  classics,  at  all.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  underrate  the 
supreme  influence  of  Greek  over  a  Tuind  with  real  lingui^stic 
and  literary  capacity,  but  it  is  a  high  and  guarded  fortress, 
and  entrance  is  not  easj'.  I  do  not  myself  regard  the  literary 
influence  of  Latin  very  enthusiastically.  Its  books  of  genius 
and  charm  are  rare  ;  but  its  claims  to  provide  a  mental  gymnas- 
tic, and  the  fact  that  it  is  the  basis  of  ^o  many  European 
languages,  though  not  to  my  mind  verj'  conclusive  reasons, 
cannot  at  present  be  disregarded.  The  disuse  of  Latin  as  aii 
element  of  literary  education  is  not  a  practical  question  just 
yet,  and  therefore  for  the  relief,  both  direct  find  indirect,  of 
the  curricuUun,  the  main  attack  mu^t  be  made  upon  Greek. 
However  reluc-tant  one  may  be  to  concentrate  the  attack  upon 
Greek,  and  with  whatever  reverence  one  may  regard  it,  one 
is  conducted  to  Greek  as  the  one  real  assailable  point  by  prac- 
tical considerations,  as  surely  as  an  Athenian  was  conducted 
from  the  Pirjeus  to  the  city  between  the  long  wall-,  admitting 
of  no  divergence  from  the  route. 

My  case  tlieii  is  simply  tiiis  :  that  in  tlie  intt're>t-.  of  the 
curriculum,  the  time  has;  come  for  Greek  to  become  an  alterna- 
tive on  the  literary  side  of  education.  And  the  significant 
fact  is  that  the  Headmasters  of  Puljlic  Schools  have  practically 
been  converted  to  this  position  in  the  last  decade,  while  if 
it  is  asserted  tliat  this  means  the  disappearance  of  Greek  from 
the  lesser  Public  Schools,  the  ])lain  reply  is  that  it  has  already 
disappeared  as  u  leading  subject. 

'['here  is  a  scheme  which  is  now  much  in  the  air  to  provitle 
for  an  exiamination  to  test  the  progress  of  a  boyV  general 
education  at  tlie  time  when  some  measure  of  specialism  becomes 
a-tlvisable,  and  a  further  examination  at  a  later  date  to  te~t 
■Sipecial  proficiency  in  more  advanced  studies.  It  is  very 
necessary  to  provide  some  method  of  counterpoise  to  excessive 
specialisation.  But  one  thing  is  (|uite  certain,  that  a  bo}  ".s 
education,  just  at  the  time  when  lie  is  capable  of  profiling  by 
reasonable  specialisation,  cannot  any  longer  lie  allowed  tn  be 
suspended  and  docked  by  having  to  .ac(|uire  a  miserable  know- 
ledge of  the  eleinents  of  Greek,  a  proces-  fruitful  in  disgn-t, 
and    without  smy  educational  value   whatever. 

If  this  Ibase  necessity  can  be  disposed  of.  and  a  wider  choice 
of  subjects  for  the  entrance  examinations  of  the  older  Univer- 
sities can  be  pro-vided,  the  baneful  grij)  \\\)un  the  curriculum  will 
be  relaxed,  and  a.  real  co-ordination  of  studies  according  to 
aptitude  nniy  take  the  place  of  a  perfectly  fruitless  rigidity. 
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I  cannot  now  veutiire  to  predict  the  dii'ection  which  tJie  ex- 
pansion of  the  ourricnluni  will  taie.  The  claims  of  English  aro 
paramount,  and  a  real  niasfery  of  ,at  least  one  modern  language 
must  'be  secured.  It  is  probable  that  an  acquaintance  with 
Engli'sh  literature,  together  with  a  power  of  free  expression  in 
English,  comibiued  with  >a  siraiLar  treatment  of  a  foireign  lan- 
guage, can.  give  the  orddiUiairy  boy  ais  miudi  in-  the  way  of  stimulus 
and  contrast  as  he  caini  well  profit  by.  But  so  muich,  mastery  as  is 
involved  in  the  above  (suggestion  must  be  a  fir>st  article  of  the 
educational  creed,  and  space  must  be  ruthlessly  cleared  to 
provide  it.  The  further  claims  of  mathematicts,  science,  history, 
and  geography,  scripture  knowledge,  even  music  and  handicraft, 
must  ,be  adapted  to  'this  one  central  necessity.  That  is  the 
literary  side  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  on  the  scientific  side,  it 
must  be  provided  that  a  training  in  English  literature  and 
expression,  and  the  secure  knowledge  of  a  European  langua.ge, 
should  Jiot  be  extruded. 

Another  great  incidental  advantage  of  such  a  scheme  is  that 
the  Universities  could  then  raise  the  standard  of  their  pass- 
examinations,  instead  of  so  far  compromising  with  the  exigencies 
of  the  time-table  as  to  accept  a  standard  in  classics  which  is 
ludicrovisly  and  discredita.bly  low.  The  Tory  position  in  the 
Universities  is  frankly  to  abandon  all  .standards  of  classical 
attainment  among  pass-men,  if  onlythe  subjects  can  be  retained 
as  a  fence  which  has  :io  educational  va.lue,  but  which  is  difficult 
and  inconvenient  to  surmount. 

I  would  say  in  passing  that  I  do  not  here  attempt  to  criticise 
the  newer  Universities.  From  all  that  I  know  of  them,  it  is 
obvious  to  me  that  they  have  a  wider  outlook,  and  adapt  (them- 
selves far  more  frankly  and  sympathetically  to  jneet  modern 
educational  needs.  But  the  wealth  and  prestige  of  the  older 
Universities  give  them  an  unreasonable  degree  of  inde])endeaice. 
They  are  apt  to  excuse  themselves  for  a  lack  of  vital  knowledge 
of  educational  i)robIems  by  cherishing  the  lofty  belief  that  they 
stand  for  culture  against  materialism  ;  and  high-minded  tenacity, 
backed  by  secure  endowments,  is  a  thing  wliicli  is  strongly 
entrenched. 

But  I  am  oonvi'iced  that  a  great  liberalising  of  the  curriculum 
is  both  inevitable  and  imminent.  In  certain  directions,  and 
notably  in  that  of  science,  my  own  University  is  well  to  the 
front.  But  our  fault  rather  lies  in  nurturing  a  rather  sterile 
and  rigid  ideal  of  culture,  and  in  dismissing  subjects  which 
appeal  directly  toithe  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  students  as  soft 
options — that  phrase  is  a  very  sharp  sword  in  the  hand  of  the 
nngodly  aiul  malicious  ! 

Tlie  one  object  whieli  will.  I  believe,  in  a  very  short  time 
claim  a  foremost  place  in  the  school  curriculum,  i^-  the  study  of 
English  literature  and  the  training  of  expression.  It  has  l>een 
creeping  slowly  intK>  the  schools,  the  old  tiieory  being  that  it 
could  be  acquired  incidentally,  as  pigeons  pick  nj)  peas.  Tlie 
reeailt  has  been  that  it  lias  l>ee!i  attacked  too  often  in  a  half- 
hearted and  amateurish  fashion,  and  put  into  the  hands  of 
untrained  i.nd  unequipped  teachers. 

Side  by  side,  tln-n.  with  a  wider  choice  of  alternatives,  I  want 
t5  see  the  (li'velopnu'iit  of  very  serious  Schools  of  iMiglish 
Jjiterature.  Tiic  enormous  growth  of  the  Historical  Tripos  at 
Cambridge,  which  is  now  in  point  of  view  of  numbens  ahead  of 
all  the  other  Triposes,  shows  clearly  enough  that  there  are  a 
;iuni(l>er  of  men  in  s-earcli  of  something;  whicli  may  bring  them  in 
direit  toiiih  with  political   ideas,  and  practi>e   them  in  the  drt 


of  lucid  and  emphatic  expression.  But  even  so  there  are  many 
men  of  literary  instincts  -without  historical  aptitude  ;  and  I 
desire  to  ecc  English  studied,  not  only  -with  a  view  to  expression, 
but  philologically,  verbally,  critically  and  historically,  not  going 
too  much  into  origins  and  sources,  but  dealing  with  the  develop- 
ment of  our  literature  from  Chaucer  onwards. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  educational  discontent  arises  from 
the  queasy  sensation  of  inanition  in  the  victims  of  traditional 
methods.  '  There  are  mainy  minds  nowadays  on  the  lookout  for 
interests  and  ideas,  who  do  not  quite  know  what  they  want,  but 
cannot  find  satisfaction  in  the  more  technical- prescribed  studies. 
It  i«  all  this  material  which  I  wish  to  sweep  into  the  net ;  and  I 
wish  to  train  the  jjower  of  thought  directly  through  the  medium 
of  the  familiar  tongue  which  corresponds  to  familiar  thought, 
and  no  longer  by  the  process  of  winding  our  way  tentatively  and 
lamely  into  the  ideas  which  lie  behind  the  languages  of  other 
nations  old;  .and  new.  I  do  not  mean  that  linguistic  gymnastics 
mufit  ibe  neglected,  but  it  is  advisable  that  all  should  be  taught 
to  deal  with  thought  and  expression  directly  aud  in  the  natural 
medium  of  our  own  incompara.ble  tongue. 

I  w.ant,  then,  to  see,  on  the  one  hand  the  restriction  of  sub- 
jects removed,  and  on  the  other  a  forward  policy  adopted  in  the 
direction  of  English  teaching  and  native  thought. 

The  great  difficulty  is  to  balance  conflicting  claims  ;  but  the 
point  is  to  art,  in  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Johnston's  famous 
a.pophthegni.  He  said  that  to  lose  time  in  deliberating  what 
subject  to  begin  teaching  to  a  boy  was  like  spending  time,  on 
getting  up  in  the  morning,  in  considering  which  foot  should  first 
\>6  inserted  into  a  man's  mether  garments  ;  and  if  the  homely 
force  of  his  conclusion  cannot  decorously  be  quoted  here,  it  may 
be  summarised  by  the  much  tamer  statement  that  the  end  of 
putting  clothes  on  is,  after  all,  not  to  I'emain  unclad  ! 
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Provisional  Abstract  of  a  Proposed  Address  on 
PRESENT    DISCONTENTS    IN    EDUCATION. 

By  A.  H.  FISOX,  D.Sc. 

(Secvetary    to    the    Gilchrist    Educational    Trust:     Lecturer    cii 

Pliysics  at  Guy's  and  the  London  Hospitals.) 

The  subject  of  discontent  suggested  by  Mr.  Sadler  in  tlie 
address  with  which  he  has  opened  the  proceedings  of  this  Con- 
ference is  one  upon  whicli  every  teacher  can  epeak  from  the 
fulness  of  his  heart.  Discontent,  sometimes  bad.  is  iiiore  often 
entirely  good.  All  educational  reform  has  been  born  of  discon- 
tent, and  the  educational  progr-pss  of  the  near  future  must  be 
the  result  of  the  discontent  of  to-day. 

There  must  be  something  of  the  idealist  in  every  teacher,  and 
his  di«;content  is  born  of  the  shock  between  tlie  ideal  and  the 
actual.  In  my  own  case  such  a  shock  occurs  with  never  failing- 
regularity  early  in  the  winter  eession,  when  the  ideals  that  have 
grown  up  in  the  summer  lioliday  come  in  contact  with  the 
actuality  of  the  classroom.  I  find  further  that  this  annual  ex- 
perience is  not  modified  by  the  recollections  of  disappointments 
i»f  former  years,  and  I  have  now  come  to  regard  myself  in  this 
respect    as    an   incurable    optimist. 

My  own  chief  discontent,  which  I  will  mention  at  the  close  of 
my  address,  is  one  with  which  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  deal. 
Ne.xt  to  this  tlie  discontent  that  I  feel  most  strongly  is 
with  the  toi>  generally  accepted  view  that  in  education  the 
teacher  ie^  the  very  active  agent  and  the  .student  tlu'  very  passive 
recipient.  This  view  will  no  doubt  be  indignantly  denied  by 
every  teacher,  but  it  is  none  the  less  the  view  tliat  is  very 
generally  acted  upon  in  practice.  Indeed,  such  pressure  is 
brouglit  t(j  bear  upon  the  teacher  in  so  many  instances  that  it  is 
almost  inevitable  that  he  .should  act  as  if  he  held  it.  It  it^ 
imi)]ied  in  much  of  tlie  educational  methods  of  I'niversities  and 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  act  u])on  anv  other  \iew  in  ])re]>ariiig 
stirlents  foi'  modern  examinations. 

My  own  experience  as  a  teacher  has  been  aImoc;t  exclusively 
concerned  with  men  in  their  first  year  at  the  University  of 
London.  The  view  I  have  indicated  is  the  one  with  which  men 
come  to  the  University  from  the  Secondary  School.  They  are 
jjrepared  to  accept  every  woi'd  I  utter  with  dogmatic  I'everence, 
to  take  cojnous  notes  of  my  lectuics.  and  to  remember  as  much 
of  tliem  <is  possible  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  th^'reby  a  place  in 
the  exairination  li.-t-.  It  is  a  new  idea  to  tlu'in  that  they  should 
treat  my  lcitur<'s  wiili  .such  apparent  disi'cspect  as  to  exercise 
tlieir  own  judgments  or  bring  their  own  ])owers  of  eriticism 
to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  the  lectures.  It  is  a  new  idea  to 
them  tliat  tiic  only  education  worth  liaving  nuiist  be  in  the  main 
the  woi'k  of  the  .;-tudent  himself.  'I'lie  .same  view  of  education 
obtains   in  tlie   laboratoiy  as  definitely  as  in   the  lectui'e  room. 

It  is  a  view  that  is  encouiaged  by  the  system  of  edueation  by 
wholesale  lectures.  Wlu'ii  the  greater  ])art  of  the  student's  time 
is  occupied  in  listening  to  another  man  talk,  and  when  his 
remaining  time  is  clnefly  occujjied  in  making  copies  of  j)ages  of 
imi)erfect    notes   of    wliat    he    has   heard,   theie   can    l)e    no   opj)or- 
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tuuity  for  independent  thought  on  the  part  of  the  student  him- 
self. 1  do  not  think  that  any  student  should  be  allowed  to 
attend  mure  than  two  lectures  a  day  ;  one  would,  I  think,  be  the 
ideal  number,  and  note-taking,  except  at  the  special  dicta- 
tion of  the  lecturer  should  be  prohibited.  In  my  own  University 
a  record  is  kept  of  the  student's  attendance  at  the  lectures,  but 
no  record  is  kept  of  his  attendance  in  the  study  and  the  library. 
I  should  like  to  see  this  method  inverted  and  the  student  allowed 
to  attend  the  lecture  or  not  according  to  whether  he  found  it 
educationally  useful. 

There  is  this  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  view  I  am  criticising, 
that  except  in  the  case  of  the  brilliant  men,  who  form,  perhaps,  10 
per  cent,  of  the  whole,  it  defines  the  only  process  by  which  students 
can  get  through  most  modern  examinations.  The  examina- 
tion syllabus  covers  so  extensive  a  ground  that  it  is  only  possible 
to  cover  it  superficially  in  the  allotted  time  ;  it  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  the  student  to  spend  time  in  mastering  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  the  subject  of  his  study  is  constructed. 
Few  teachers  can  dare  accept  the  risk  of  encouraging  the  student 
to  do  it.  Every  examiner  knows  the  disaster  that  attends  the 
setting  of  a  question  at  all  off  the  beaten  track,  in  which  the 
student  is  left  to  his  own  interpretation  of  first  principles,  and 
the  examiner  who  does  this  brings  upon  himself  general  execra- 
tion. The  general  practice  of  regarding  one-third  of  the  total 
marks  or  thereabouts  as  sufficient  for  a  pass  marks  the  last  stage 
of  absurdity  of  the  modern  examination. 

The  ideal  method  is,  of  course,  to  abolish  the  examination 
entirely  and  to  grant  degrees  and  certificates  solely  upon  the 
report  of  tlie  teacher.  Probably  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  a 
general  application  of  such  a  principle. 

Other  discontents  of  which  I  am  conscious  are  with  : — 

{fi)  The  narrowing  effects  of  extreme  s}>ecialisatioii.  es{>ecially 
in  Science,  and,  in  Science,  specially  in  students  who  have 
worked  their  way  up  to  the  University  from  the  Public  Elemen- 
tary School,  since  these  have  less  opportunity  than  others  more 
favourably  situated  of  coming  into  c(^ntact  with  the  general 
culture   of  social  life. 

{!))  The  effect  of  the  severely  organised  metluxl  that  is  a  neces- 
sity in  modern  education  of  destroying  the  individuality  botli 
of  the  naturally  inspired  teacher  as  well  as  of  the  naturally 
inspired  student.  I  can  scarcely  imagine  a  Newton  or  a  Darwin 
t-o  survive  the  course  of  study  and  the  restrictions  to  which  he 
would  be  subjected  in  my  own  University  without  the  loss  of  a 
great  ])art  of  his  insi)iration.  I  have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  tliis 
effect  is  already  showing  itself  in  the  diininntion  ot"  the  nnnilx'r 
of  great  men  of  to-dav  as  compared  with  the  nnmber  of  a  genera 
tion    ago. 

(C'  The  absence  of  joy  in  woi'k  it.self.  which  is  a  characteristic 
of  so  many  students. 

{(i)  The  assumption  that  every  one  is  fitted  to  benefit  by  a 
University  education.  The  struggle  of  the  ho))eless  duffer  in  his 
persistent  attempts  to  pass  an  examinaticni  that  is  beyond  his 
power  is  the  real  tragedy  of  education. 

{<')  The  tendency  to  regard  develojnnent  along  intellectual 
lines  lather  than  development  of  character  as  the  supicnie  aim 
(»f  education.  This  is  the  discontent  that  I  feel  most  deeply, 
lint  I  must  leave  its  di.scnssion  to  otheis  with  a  w  idei'  experieni'C 
and    a  deeper   spiritual    insight    than    my    own. 
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One  of  the  aphorisms  with  wliich  Lord  Bacon  begins  hia 
Novum  Organum,  and  one  Avhich  is  most  frequently  quoted,  runs 
as  fcillowfi  :  "  In  the  domain  of  human  experience,  knowledge 
and  |tcnver  are  co-extensive  ;  for  if  the  cauvse  is  unrecognised  the 
full  effect  is  missed.      Nature  can  ordy  be  loiKjucrcd  liy  oliedicncv 

to  the  laws  of  Nature  and  that  whicl theoretical  grounds  huo 

the  form  of  a  cau.se  ap])ears  in  the  foijn  <>f  a  guiding  ride  in 
pra.otice,"'*  i.i\^  we  must  paficirtly  oi))scrve  Nature  it  we  wInIi 
to  coidr(jl  jier  operations.  Our  "  rulec>  "  ai'c  meiely  co|)ies  atul 
aduptatiiiMs  oi  the  "  caut^es  ""  whicli  w<'  .see  at  work  in  liie  <'.\i('r 
nal  world. t  The  truth  expressed  in  thi(S  a[)horisin,  tiiough  fjinii^ 
Jiar  to  pliilosophers  from  Ari.stotl<' onwards,  is  not  alwa\  s  elearly 
recognised,  and  in  the  light  cf  reccMit  I'csulls  ii  is  in'jX'rat  iw 
that  wc  should  froju  lime  to  time  re-examine  the  validity  of  tin 
]jreinises  upon  which  we  base  our  eff<irt--.  In  n;i  .-ubjei-t  is  ihi> 
revision  of  greater  importance  at  the  present  time  than  in  tiia! 
of  the  education  of  mentally  abnormal  children,  particularly  as 
the  question  Iras  only  recently  ccine  int)  ])r<miinence,  and  ao  the 
differentiation  between  the  various  grades  now  assuine:-;  a  more 
direct  importance,  both  individual  and  social,  in  view  of  recent 
and  prospective  Jegi'slatdon.t  What  is  wanted  is  ^i  elcar  con- 
ception of  the  standards  l)y  which  the  mentality  of  children 
iis  to  be  judged,  and  it  is  to  tiie  consitleration  of  a  few  points 
in  OKiiinection  with  th^  subj(>ct  that  T  wish  to  draw  }our  atten- 
fcion  this  afternoon. 

'J'ho.sie  of  you  who  are  familia)-  with  the  Epileptic  and  Def;'c- 
tive  Children  Act.  1899,  will  remendier  tlH>  dcfinitioti  of  the 
ehildreu  who  may  l)e  certified  under  that  Act.  It  describes 
tli^em  as  "children  wdro,  not  b?ing  imbecile  and  not  merely 
dull  ami  backward,  are  defective,  that  ifs  to  say,  by  reason  of 
mental  (or  piiysical)  defect  are  inca))able  of  receiving  propter 
benefit  from  the  instruction  in  ordinai-y  rublic  Elementary 
Schools.''     The   critci'iitn    here    is   obviously    an    intellectual    one. 

*  Xonnii  Ori/aniim,  Hook-  1.  { p/i(jiis/n  Hi.  Scientia  et  jxitc^nlia 
humana  in  idem  coinciduni,  q^iia  ignoraiio  causae  tiiKlilnit 
eftecturn.  Natura  eiiim  non  nisi  piirendo  vincitur,  el  (|ii()d  in  con- 
t.ernplatioiio  inistar  causae  est.  id  in  o]ieratione  im-dir  rri;ulae  ♦st. 

1  Cp.  Novum  Organum.  Hdile.l  liv  T.  Fnwhr.  Oxford  Vniversily 
Press. 

t  Mental  Deficiency  Act,  1913.  and  (lie  proposed  Amending  .Aet 
to  the  Education    (Epileptic   and    Defective  Ciuldren)   Act,   1899. 
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and  it  is  plain  from  tlic  wh<»lo  tenor  of  the  Act  thatT  it  wae 
expected  that  by  a  iixwlification  of  the  ciirrionlnin  and  a  long<»r 
period  of  school  attendance  the  children  who  came  under  it  could 
be  brought  up  to  the  same  average  intellectual  level  as  their 
quick«r-witted  comrades. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  definition  adopted  by  the  Eoyal  Com- 
miesion  rests  entirely  upon  conduct.  The  feeble-minded  is  de- 
scribed as  "  incapable  by  reason  of  mental  defect  exieting  from 
birth  or  early  years  of  competing  on  equal  terms  with  his  normal 
fellows  or  of  managing  himself  and  his  affairs  with  ordinary 
prudence." 

AnotHier  definition  of  some  interest  is  given,  in  the  IjOCivI 
Government  Boai'd  (Mentally  Defective  Peii"sons)  Order,  da.ted 
Deoeml>er.  1911.  It  nin.s  as  follows  :  "  Pei-Kons  .  .  .  w'ho  by 
reason  of  mental  defect  are  ineapable  of  receiving  proper  benefit 
from  ordinary  instruction,  or  cannot  be  properly  trained  in 
assiociation  with  other  persons  in  ordinary  sc-lhoolfj  or  institu- 
tions, or  are  incapable  of  using  ordinary  mean.s  or  precautions 
for  protecting  thenn^elves  from  injury  or  improper  usage  or 
treatiinout,  or  are  incapable  of  maintaining  theiuKelves  by  work." 
I'or  tile  ])urposes  of  tlie  Order  such  persons  .'.^hall  not  be  more 
than  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

When  we  come  to  the  Mental  Deficiency  Act,  1913.  we  find  that 
the  definition  is  a  two-fold  one,  dependent  upon  criteria  of  eon- 
duct  on  the  one  hand  and  intellectual  capacity  on  the  other. 
Feeble-minded  persons  are  divided  into  two  groups,  viz.  (1)  "  Per 
sons  in  whose  case  there  exists  from  birth  or  an  early  age  mental 
defectiveness,  not  amounting  to  imbecility,  yet  so  pronounced 
that  they  i'e(|uire  care,  sujiei'vision  nnd  control,"  and  (2)  '"  chil 
dren  who  by  reason  of  such  defectiveness  npprar  1o  be  jxr- 
7/ianenfIy  inarnjjahJc  of  icrriring  proper  hcncfit  front  the  in-'/nir- 
tio7i  in  ordlnanj  f^rhoof ■■'•." 

For  the  first  group  control  of  action  and  abilify  to  adju.sf  the 
self  to  the  environment  is  the  criterion.  Avliereas  foi'  thi'  second 
it  is  the  pi'esnmptif)n  of  permanent  intellectual  deficiency.  Xow. 
as  the  age  at  which  the  large  majority  of  children  leave  school 
is  thirteen  to  fourteen  years,  the  word  pcritKnii'nllji  in  the  above 
(pioted  definition  c<in  only  have  a  jclative  and  constricted  mean- 
ing, and  it  is  around  this  word  that  I  wish  to  centre  my  remarks. 
To  those  who  have  had  any  experience  in  teaching  nothing  is 
8if>  strikiitig  as  the  wide  variations  wliicli  are  to  be  found  in  the 
mental  capacities  of  any  large  group  of  children,  irrespective 
of  physical  age.  Every  class  or  form  will  show  its  dullards,  its 
mediocrities  and  its  exceptionally  intelligent  children.  Tliese 
variations  are  due.  not  merely  to  difference's  in  the  s))(M'(1  f>f 
ac(|uisition  of  knowledge  and  in  the  formation  of  the  necessary 
mental  associations,  but  also  to  differences  in  the  degree'  of  knrl^v 
ledge  ac(|uired.  We  find,  moreover,  that  these  variations  oft<'n 
show  themselves  in  varying  capacities  for  acquiring  different 
types  of  knf)wledge.  and  that  while  one  cliild  may  show  gentM-al 
dullness  of  comprehension  on  all  sides,  another  may  show  a  defi 
ciency  limited  to  one  or  otln'r  of  tlie  special  rapacities,  i.if..  tin' 
capacity  for  making  arithmetical  concepts  or  that  for  accpiiring 
language. 

Some  of  the  abnormally  advanced  children  jnaintain  the  same 
high  level  throughout  their  mental  development,  but  othcT's  drf>p 
down  to  the  average,  or  even  below  it,  later  on  in  their  eareer.* 


*  Cp.  Sakaki.  "  On  abnormally  intelligent  scholars."  Internat. 
.Archiv.  fiir  Srhnlhygiene.  Vol.  VFI.,  p.  509.  The  author  gives 
seven  types  of  abnormally  intoUigont  children, 


Some  minds  appear  to  reach  an  intellectual  maturity  at  a  much 
earlier  age  than  others,  while  those  of  us  who  have  a  clear  recol- 
lection of  our  own  school  days  will  be  conscious  that  in  some 
departments  of  intellectual  attainment  our  mental  develf)pnient 
has  continued  long  after  we  have  left  school,  despite  the  absence 
of  practice  in  these  departments. 

The  distribution  of  mental  capacity  throughout  the  community 
as  a  whole,  follows  the  "normal  curve  of  frequency."  Galton* 
has  shown  that  in  any  given  section  of  the  community,  variations 
in  mentality  may  be  represented  in  the  form  of  a  regular  curve 
arranged  on  either  side  of  the  mean  average,  with  the  imbecile 
at  one  end  and  the  genius  at  the  other.  A  variation  of  this  kind 
is  always  the  result  of  the  operation  of  a  large  number  of  small 
causes  acting  simultaneously,  and  if  mental  capacity,  equally 
with  mental  deficiency,  were  simply  the  result  of  causes  acting 
with  matliematieal  impartiality  without  other  disturbing  factors, 
the  imbecile  would  be  as  rare  as  the  genius.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  unfortunately  not  so,  and  we  may  argue  from 
this  fact  that  some  other  factors  are  at  work  to  upset  the  normal 
distribution  in  the  lower  levels  of  mentality  and  to  produce  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  children  who  exhibit  mental 
defect.  The  contributory  causes  which  come  under  this  head 
are  tuberculosis,  alcohol,  specific  disease,  etc.,  and  it  is  appa- 
rent that  the  influence  of  these  causes  assumes  an  increasing 
importance  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  curve.  G()ddard,t  too, 
has  shown  by  the  examination  of  1,550  children  in  Elementary 
Schools  by  means  of  the  Binet  intelligence  tests  that  there  is 
amoiigst  tliem  a  normal  distribution  of  memtal  capacity 
Of  these  children,  78  per  cent,  graded  as  normal,  4  per  cent. 
v.ere  more  than  a  year  in  advance  of  the  normal  of  tlieir  age. 
and  were  the  talented  children;  15  per  cent,  were  liehind  their 
ag3,  normal — i.e.,  exhibited  varying  grades  of  retardation  ;  while 
3  per  eent.,  being  four  years  behiixl  the  average  attainment  cf 
their  age   grcup,  appeared  to  be  mentally  defective. 

If  a  considerable  degree  of  variation  around  a  mean  of  medio- 
crity is  thus  ecmpatible  with  normal  mertal'ity,  it  becomes 
important  to  determine  where  this  normal  variation  shall  be 
con=;idered  to  end  and  where  true  mental  feebleness  begins,  and 
for  thi'^  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  attempt  to  discover 
the  underlyingr  cause  of  these  differences. 

Recent  inve^tigaticnsj  have  tended  to  show  tliat  tlio  a'Dtiti'ch' 
for  making  mental  acquisitions  or  for  tiie  performance  of  intel- 
lectual acts  dei)ends  upon  two  distinct  factors — i.r.,  (1)  Th(> 
"  geiU'ral  intelligence"  or  innate  all-round  mental  efficiency 
which  is  correlated  with  the  general  energy  of  the  whole  brain- 
cortex;  and  (2)  the  "special  capacities, "§  each  correlated  with 
tlie  activity  of  special  systems  of  nerve  cells  more  or  less 
localised  or  focal  in  certain  areas  of  the  cortex,  which  in 
many  cases  ap))e:ir  to  be  complete  and  distinct  functional  units. 
Both  tiiese  factors  seem  to  depend  to  a  considerable  ext(Mit  u!)oti 
innate  and  hereditarilv  transmissible  conditioiifi  of  tin"  brain 
cells.  Thus  if  both  the  general  intelligence  and  the  ^pl■^■i;^l 
capacities  are  developed  to  an  exceptional  degree,  the  result   is 

*  Cp.   Essavs   in   Eugenics. 

1- See  Cornell,   Medical  Inspection  of  School  Childron,   p.  408. 

t  Burt:  Child  Studv:  Vol.  IV.,  1911;  Hart  :ni<l  Siiciinnaii.  .Tonnial 
of  Psychology;  Vol.  V.,  Pt.  i.  p.  57. 

§  To  prevent  confusion  the  term  "  ca|)acity  "'  is  used  thrciiij^Iiinit 
his  paper  in  preference  to  the  terms  "  faculty  "(ir  "  ability." 
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"talent,"  and  the  hereditary  transmission  of  talent  ie  beyond 
dispute.  Similarly,  if  both  factors  are  reduced,  the  condition 
of  feeble-mindedness  results,  and  there  is  abundant  proof  that 
feeble-mindedness  is  transmitted.  But  experience  is  teaching  us 
that  these  two  mental  factors  may  vary  reciprocally,  so  that  we 
may  find  reduction  in  the  general  intelligence,  combined  with  a 
moderate  or  even  high  degree  of  development  of  one  or  other  of 
the  special  capacities  or  conversely  an  average  general  intelli- 
gence may  accompany  a  reduction  in  one  of  these  special 
capacities. 

Moral  control  and  conduct  on  the  other  hand  depend  upon 
the  ability  to  form  generalised  ideas  and  by  the  aid  of  reason 
to  discriminate  and  choose  between  two  alternatives,  a  dis- 
crimination which  implies  consistency  and  stability  or  "  charac- 
ter "*  dependent  upon  will.  Kuhnert  has  described  Moral  con- 
trol by  tlie  analogy  of  a  three-storied  house,  each  story  only 
existing  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  the  oth^r  >tvvo.  The 
ground  floor  is  Perceptive  capacity  (Erkenntnisvermogen)  ; 
first  floor,  Capacity  to  resist  impulse  (Wider^^tandsvermogen)  ; 
second  floor,  Capacity  for  willing  (Willensfahgkeit).  The  ques- 
tion of  moral  control,  however,  does  not  come  within  tlie  scope 
of  this  paper.  One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  feeble- 
mindedness is  the  ]3aucitv  of  generalised  ideas,  or  rather  a  con- 
traction in  the  scope  of  ideas  and  it  is  plain  that  these  are  quali- 
ties which  are  not  measurable  by  any  scale  of  mental  tests  which 
can  be  devised,  bvit  can  only  be  gauged  by  the  conduct  which  re- 
sults. To  use  a  trite  expression,  "  The  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating,''  and  this  must  remain  the  criterion  upon  which 
anj-  course  ot  action  must  be  based. 

A  dif^tinction  of  this  kind  between  the  mental  deficiency  which 
sliows  itself  by  deviations  of  conduct  and  that  which  shows  itself 
in  an  intellectual  deficiency,  Iras  long  been  recognised  by 
psyeliiatrists  and  finds  expression  in  the  statistical  tables  sug- 
gested by  the  Medico-Psychological  Association,  which  are 
adopted  by  all  British  Asylums.  Here  the  heading  '"  Congenital  or 
Infantile  Mental  Deficiencv  "  is  subdivided  into  (1)  Intellectual, 
(2)  Moral.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  added  that  the  validity 
O'f  the  distinction  as  proved  also-  by  various  forms  of  dementia, 
in  which  the  special  ca])acities  may  long  survive  the  degenera- 
tion of  the  (general  mental  efficiency  and  the  loss  of  the  capa- 
city for  control  of  conduct. 

Now  the  majority  of  children  presented  fur  examination 
under  the  Eiluc-ation  (E])i]e|)tic  and  Defective  Cliildren)  Act  are 
■selected  by  their  teachers,  because  they  have  failed  to  acnuire 
knowledge  in  "  the  three  R's  "  at  the  same  rate  as  other  children 
of  the  same  average  age.  and  it  is  necessarv.  therefore,  to  deter- 
mine wliether  the  intellectual  retardation  is  (a)  temporary,  and 
tlierefore  transient,  or  fb)  due  to  an  inherent  inferiority  of  tho 
(•■■pparate  facu'ties  wliich  will  render  them  merely  le.ss  capable 
tlian  tlieir  fellows,  but  will  istill  allow  them  to  maintain  a 
humble  position  in  their  own  sphere  of  life,  or  (c)  whether  it 
is  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  general  intelligence  sufficient  to 
render  tliem  una])le  to  conduct  themselves  or  their  affairs 
with  ordinary  prudence.  Thifi  is  only  another  mode  of  stating 
that  "  the  term  feeble-minded  cannot  always  be  applied  to 
children  from  the  mere  fact  of  tlieir  showing  any  given  amount 

*  Thus    Horl)art    says    "  Chnrarter    is    dfcisioii    of    Will,''    cp.    nlso 
Gofthe.  "Th/^-  main  fonndatio;i  of  eharaeior  is  r<  solute  willing." 
*■  Mikhis-BosV)aupr.     !*chwachsinnigenfinsorgo.     p.  54, 


oiE  intellectual  retardation  as  measured  by  any  scale  of  tests.*  " 
In  other  words,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  discover  whether 
the  disability  which  is  likely  to  result  from  the  condition  is  one 
of  intellect  or  conduct.  Let  us  take  as  an  example  of  a  special 
capacity  the  first  limb  of  the  inteUeetual  tripod  known  as  "  the 
three  R's,"  that  of  reading  : 

A  child  is  presented  who  has  the  utmost  difficulty  in  recalling 
the  names  of  the  different  letter  symbols  and  has  not  the  slightest 
synthetic  ^wwer  for  the  i-ecognition  of  sound  values.  He  may 
perhaps  recognise  a  few  familiar  two-  or  three-lettered  words, 
which  he  evidently  recalls  as  word-wholes,  but  for  the  rest  he  is 
totally  unable  to  read  a  simple  sentence.  Owing  to  this  disability 
he  has  no  capacity  to  write  from  dictation  and  his  composition 
is  a  mere  meaningless  aggregation  of  letters.  Here  is  an  example 
from  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age  who  attempted  to  write 
"  Tom  has  a  big  dog.  It  has  a  very  long  tail.  His  name  is 
Bob."  "  Thenin  is  a  betil  day  tlieis  a  mren  lianith  itank  is  mtike 
is  themeii."  This  deficiency  is  known  as  word-blindness. 
Now  in  a  less  marked  degree,  this  condition  is  surprisingly 
common,  and  though  if  it  is  present  in  this  complete  degree  it  is 
generally  permanent,  yet  the  lighter  degrees  are  more  transient 
and  persist  chiefly  in  the  form  of  a  permanent  inability  to  spell 
correctly,  though  the  persons  who  suffer  from  this  disability 
probably  never  become  quick  readers.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
recall  of  the  meaning  of  words  spoken,  heard,  or  read  is  localised 
in  ceitain  definite  areas  of  the  brain  surface,  and  that  these, 
though  united  into  a  single  memory  complex  by  association  areas, 
are  by  no  means  equally  responsive,  and  that  the  relative  jjower 
of  the  different  recall-mechanisms  differs  in  different  indivi- 
duals, so  that  readers  are  described  as  belonging  to  the  so-called 
visual,  auditory,  or  motor  type.  It  is  frequently  found  that 
such  children,  in  whom  the  visual-recall  centre  does  not  function, 
are  yet  able  to  revive  their  recognition  of  the  words  through  the 
auditory  and  motor-recall  centi'es  by  spelling  the  word  to  them- 
selves. While  this  condition  may  be  associated  with  a  general 
diminution  of  the  general  intelligence,  and  be  one  of  the  signs  of 
a  general  feeblemindedness,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  is  by  no 
means  always  so,  and  there  aie  persons  who,  though  word-blind, 
are  yet  able  to  manage  themselves  and  their  affaiis  with  great 
ci'edit  and  distinction.  Further,  it  is  found  that  in  75  per  cent, 
of  cases  of  word-blindness  there  is  an  hereditary  predisposition  to 
tile  condition.t  Quite  commonly,  wiien  examining  sucii  children 
it  can  be  elicited  frcmi  the  parents  that  (jne  or  other  (generally 
the  fathei'.  for  tiie  conditicni  is  more  frequent  amongst  males 
than  females)  was  unable  to  read  when  at  scIkjoI,  but  that  some 
ability  to  read  has  been  subsequently  acquired.  Tliey  liave, 
however,  been  able  to  maintain  tiiemselves  and  cannot  be  placed 
in  the  categ(n'y  of  mentally  deficient  persons.  An  analogous  but 
very  rare  condition  is  that  known  as  WOKD  db;afnkss,  in 
which  though  the  sense  of  hearing  is  present,  there  is  an 
inability  to  recall  the  memory  of  meaning  of  words  heard. 
Language  is  for  such  persons  an  unintelligible  jargon,  though 
they  can  repeat  the  sounds  of  the  words  which  they  hear,  and 
hel})  themselves  by  the  aid  of  lip  reading.  Even  amongst  normal 
persons  there  exist  great  variations  in  the  power  of  a])))reheiiding 
language,  for  while  some  per.sons  have  the  greatest  difiiculty  in 
acquiring  any  other  language  than  their  own,  others,  for  example 

■**  Hucy.     Backward  and  feeble-minded  children,     p.  8. 
t  Warburg.     Ueber  die  angeborcne  Wortbliiidkcit.     Langensalza 
1911. 
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Lord  Macaulay  and  George  Borrow,  pick  up  one  language  after 
another  with  extraordinarily  little  effort.  A  description  of  the 
brain  of  a  man  who  had  mastered  sixty-four  languages  has 
recently  been  published. 

It  is  a  recognised  law  of  ■evolution  that  each  individual  repeats 
in  a  curtailed  form  in  the  course  of  his  own  development  the 
<;levelo2>mental  changes  of  liis  ra-ce.  This  law  has  been  expressed 
in  the  phrase,  "  Ontogenesis  repeats  phylogenesis."  It  is  also 
known  that  recent  evolutive  acquisitions  show  more  instability 
and  wider  variation  than  those  of  nnore  ancient  date,  both  in 
the  degree  and  the  time  of  their  appearance.  It  appears  pro- 
bable therefore  that  an  explanation  of  the  wide  variations  in 
these  capacities  for  reading,  acquisition  of  language,  and  as 
we  shall  see  later,  for  ealcuLation  and  music,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  period  of  their  first  appearance  in  the  evolution  of  the 
human  race  and  in  their  subsequent  development. 

Mow  the  capacity  for  speech  is  the  oldest  distinctly  human 
special  faculty.  Hence  we  find  that,  a^^  we  sihould  expect,  it  has 
long  become  stable  and  that  there  is  very  little  variabilily  in  the 
time  at  which  it  makes  its  appearance  (fifteen  ti>  eighteen 
months),  land  further  that  the  longer  the  delay  the  greater 
i6  the  likelihood  of  congenital  mental  deficiency.  Read- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  is  a  very  recent  development, 
to  be  meafiured  by  generations  only.  Even  so  recently 
as  fifteen  generations  ago  the  great  majority  of  persons 
were  totally  illiterate.  It  is  therefore  hardly  to  be  woiulered 
at  that  great  individual  variations  show  themselveis,  and 
that  the  mechani>m  involved  has  not  yet  become  uniform  in 
its  opeiation.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  these 
word-blind  cases  are  more  frequent  amongst  the  poorest  section 
of  the  community.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  this  statement 
pustulates  tile  inheritance  of  acquired  characters,  for  neither 
speecli  nor  reading  is  inherited,  but  there  is  considerable  likeli- 
lujod  tiiat  the  facility  for  making  the  necessary  associations  is 
inherited.  Thus  Helen  Keller  tells  us  tliat  what  led  her  to 
speecli  was  an  innate  predisposition  which  she  expressed  as  a 
feeling  "I  must  speak."*  It  can  hardly  be  wondered 
at,  therefore,  that  so  complicated  and  so  recently  acquired  a 
faculty  as  tiiat  of  reading  should  show  ail  degrees  of  develop- 
ment and  that  there  should  be  wide  differences  in  the 
date  of  its  emergence  in  different  individuals.  These  facts 
also  explain  the  maiked  C(nitrast  between  tlie  frequency  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  woi'd-blindnesti  and  the  great  rarity  of  word- 
deafness. 

Writing  is  so  closely  associated  with  reading  that  it  need  not 
be  further  discussed,  although  it  raises  many  [xiints  of  interest. 
It  may,  liowevei',  be  pointed  out  tliat  iiere  also  variaticnis  are  to 
be  found,  and  that  while  the  writing  of  s;)nie  cliildiyn  bect)in('s 
"  formed  "  at  an  early  period  of  .scIuh>1  life,  /.'.,  shows  a  uni- 
formity (jf  style  and  character,  that  of  othei's  never  assumes  a 
thoroughly  "formed"  character. 

Calculation,  the  third  of  the  "three  R's,"  shows  analogou^^ 
vai-iations  wliich  are  capable  of  an  explanation  on  similar  lines. 
Arithmetic  is  for  us  a  coni])aratively  recent  ac(|uisitioii.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  0,  or  cipher,  from  India  to  Europe  in  the 
tliirteenth  century,  to  fat-ilitate  decimal  calcula-tion,  marks  the 
birtli  of  modern  arithmetic.  [Geometry  and  algebra  1>elong  to  a 
different  category,  witii  which  we  are  not  at  the  present  moment 
concerned.]     High  mathematical  capacity  is  found  in  a  people 

*Koir  Love.     The  Deaf  Cliild.     p.  42. 


with  a  loiig  history  of  civilisation  and  education  behind  it,  «s, 
for  example,  amongst  the  Hindoos,  but  is  almost  itotally  absent 
amongst  primitive  .races.  In  Uganda,  for  instance,  the  quickest 
native  cannot  get  bejond  simple  fraetious. 

If  what  has  been  said  abo^ve  concerning  the  variability  of 
recent  acquisitions  is  true,  great  individual  variations  iu  the 
degree  with  which  it  is  acquired  may  be  expected,  and  we  find  in 
very  large  numbers  of  persons  the  capacity  of  forming  arithmeti- 
cal conceptions  and  of  (performing  mathematical  manipulations 
rem.ains  very  rudimentary.  Professor  A.  R.  Wallace,*  in  com- 
menting upon  this  fact,  says :  "  Probably  fewer  than  one  in  100 
really  possess  the  mathematical  faculty,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population  having  no  natural  ability  for  it."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  special  capacity  has  rapidly  reached  a  higher  and  more 
specialised  develojjment  than  any  other,  culminating  in  the  mathe- 
matical genius  of  ^uch  men  at  Xew.ton,  Gauss,  Laplace  or  Ray- 
leigh.  But  another  feature  of  this  capacity  has  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  question,  (.e.,  the  tendency  to  precocious  appearance, 
a  tendency  which  is  from  the  nature  of  the  case  more  eas.ily  recog- 
nised than  is  precocity  in  the  attainment  of  reading  or  language. 
The  "  Calculating  Boy  "  is  a  well-known  pliicnomenou.  It  is  true 
that  this  precocious  development  of  the  calculating  capacity  is 
sometimes  evanescent,  but  in  quite  a  number  of  the  instances 
described,  c;/.,  Gauss,  Ampere,  and  Bidder,  it  has  remained 
throughout  life  as  a  sjiecial  capacity  of  the  highest  order.  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  with  many  persons 
the  capacity  renuuns  larval  and  is  late  in  its  emergence  towai-ds 
mediocrity.  It  has  not  yet  been  determined  whether  this  special 
capacity  is  associated  with  any  focal  area  of  the  brain  cortex : 
tliough  Flechsig  has  defined  an  area  which  he  considers  may  be 
associated  with  it.  That  the  focal  centre  for  calculation  is 
distinct  from  that  for  the  memory  of  woi'ds  read  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  word-blind  children  are  nearly  always  able  to  read 
Arabic  numerals  with  ease  and  correctness. 

The  capacity  for  music  shows  a  general  likeness  to  tliose  already 
described.  The  difference  between  jnimitive  and  modern  music 
is  very  largely  that  the  latter  is  dependent  njwn  harmony  rather 
than  on  tone  or  rhythm.  Bach  and  his  immediate  ))redecessors 
may  be  said  to  be  the  fathei's  of  modern  music,  which  is  thus  a 
recent  acfiuisition.  Under  the  circumstances,  therefore, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  tlie  musical  capacity 
varies  very  greatly,  iu  full  accord  with  the  theory  out- 
lined above,  and  that  the  absence  of  tone  memories  or 
other  forms  of  musical  power  is  perhaps  more  fre- 
quent tham  that  of  a  y  otiier  special  capacities.  Probably 
60  per  cent,  of  tlie  ])Oii^latioin+  may  Ire  said  to  lack  the  maisica.! 
ear,  and  great  musical  aihility  is  relatively  uncommon'. 
Wallai-e  remarks:  "The  gra(hvtioii>  in  mus'ca.l  faculty  are  quite 
a«  great  as  in  iiatheniatics  cr  pictorial  art.  and  the  special 
faculty  of  the  grea-  musical  composer  niu-t  be  reckoned  many 
h'undreds  cr  perlia.ps  t-housa.nds  of  times  greater  tliam  that  of 
the  ordinary  unmusica'  jjersoiis,  who  seem  absolutely  deficient 
in  musicsiL  perce])tinn."  Just  as  is  tiie  case  with  arithnu'tical 
powers,  there  i«  a-  tendency  to  preeccioiis  enitM-geii<e,  an.d 
"  mju.sical  prodigies  "occur  with  i-el;itive  fre(|UiMiey.  This  pre- 
cocious capacity  is  more  pernunieut  as  a  rule  ll'.ini  is  the 
precociO'Uis  calculating  capacity,  as  i^  evidenced  liy  the  achieve- 


*  Darwinism,  n.  470. 
Wallace.     ()[).  cit.   p.  471. 
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mentis  of  such  musicians  as  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Wagner,  and 
many  otihers  whose  talents  showed  thenivselvee  at  an  early  age. 

We  have  hitherto  in  this  paper  assumed  a  n>ornial  or  average 
develapmein.t  o.f  the  "  general  imitelligeaice,"  but  we  fimd  ini  fact 
that  the  general  intell  .gejice  capacity  itself  may  sihovv  a  very 
large  degree  of  variability,  irrespective  of  the  develcipnient  of 
the  special  capacities.  In  some  inistances  there  appears  to  be 
an  actual  precocious  develoipmemt  of  the  general  intelligeaice — 
chiklren  who  seem  to  possess  the  mentality  of  air  adult  at  an. 
extraordinarily  early  age.  Most  of  you  will  iremember  ithe<  >stary 
of  Marjorie  Fleming,  the  little  poet  and  quaint  letter-writer- 
friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.*  She  died  at  the  age  of  nine. 
There  are  imstaTices  of  lads  who  have  been  ready  for  a  Uni- 
versity course  at  12-14  years  of  age.  We  have  no  Bngli-sh 
equivalenit  to  describe  these  ca.ses,  and  must  call  them. 
Wundeikinder.  But  there  is  sometimes  associated  with  ih<i  pre- 
cocious or  exceptional  development  of  a  special  capacity  a  ve- 
ductioni  in  the  general  intelligence  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
DTidividuial  is  quite  unable  to  manage  himself  and  his  aifiairs, 
and  thereby  belongs  to  the  group  of  Idiots  savatds.  Several  of 
the  "  calculating  l;oys,"  or  lightning  calculators,  have  shown, 
very  meagre  general  initelLige.nce.  Da^e,  for  instance,  wh.o  re- 
tained his  caiculatidig  capacity  throughout  li.fe,  was  but  little 
above  am.  imhecile,  and  could  never  master  the  simplest  problem 
of  Euclid. 

I  have  myself  talked  to  an  idiot  in  a  German  institution  at 
Alsterdorf  who  calculated  in  no  more  than  1  sec.  the  day  of 
the  w^eek  on  which  my  birthday  fell  in  a  given,  year,  calling  it 
*'  soup  day,"  Tuesday  beimg  the  day  on  which  soup  formed  the 
laost  striking  item  of  the  dininer.  This  statement  is  equally 
trvie  Oif  musical  capacity.  I  have  exam.ined  a  low-grade  idiot, 
wiho  could  onh"  say  a  few  words,  which  he  repeated  to  all 
cjueistions,  yet  was  able  to  pick  ,_out  any  tune  once  played  over 
to  him.  Phenomenal  memory  for  events  or  trivialities  is  by  no 
meians  uincomm.'ai<.  The  Alsterdorf  idiot  mentioned  above 
couild  tell  a.t  once  the  hirthda-y  of  a.ny  person  im.  the  inistiityution 
or  the  dia.te  of  death  of  those  who  had  died.  And  in- 
stances of  this  kind  co.ild  le  readily  m.uMii plied.  The  percep- 
tion, of  form  is  also  found  occasionailly  exceptionally  hijghly  <le- 
veloped.  'I'lius  Gottfried  Mind  showed  such  a  marvellous 
capacity  for  drawing  cats  that  he  earn.ed  the  title  "  Der  Katzen 
Raphael."  The  famous  imbecile  who  ha.s  lived  his  long  life  in 
Earlswood  Asylum,  had  he  had  a  general  intelligence  equal  to 
his  capacity  a.s  a  draughtsman  and  carver,  would  have  earned  a 
lasting  reputation  by  the  beauty  of  his  work. 

What,  them,  are  the  deductiont^  which  we  seem  justified  in 
forming  from  the  aliove  facts,  aaid  what  bearing  have  they 
upon,  the  <|uesti;)ni  o:  ih?  diagnosis  of  mental  defect? 

In  the  fin^t  place  we  have  seem  that  a  distinction  can  bo  made 
between,  the-  geaieral  all-round  mental  efficiency  and  the 
<'a|;>cit:<'s  for  making  mental  ac(juis!ti<nis  of  a  ,-]HH-;fic  cliaracter. 
Eiach  of  these  appears  to  be.  liroadly  speaking,  geneticallv  dis- 
tinct,  an.d  exhibits  an.  iiidependence  in  the   rate  of  growth   and 


""■  For  an  account  of  her,  k(h>  Brown,  Horae  Subsecivae.  An  entry 
in  her  diary  shows  tliat  Marjorie  liad  no  special  aptitude  or  delight 
in  calculation!  "I  am  now  goinjj  to  tell  you  the  horible  and 
wretched  plaege  (plague)  that  my  multipHcation  gives  me  yoti  can"t 
conceive  it  t!ie  most  Devilisli  tiling  is  8  times  8  and  7  times  7  it  is 
what  nature  itself  can't  endure."  In  spelling  she  seems  to  liave 
worked  through  the  auditory  recall-centre. 
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the  clegi'ere  of  ultimate  d'evelqpment.  Moclei-u  etluoatioinal 
inei)ho<ls  have  tended  to  give  an  uaidue  prooiinence  to  t^e  sub- 
normal developm:eiiit  oi  certain'  capacities,  e.j/.,  those  for  reading 
or  ealc^llation,  \Vhereas  deficiency  in  uiusioal  aptitude,  tone 
deafness,  or  lack  of  jDerceptive  power  for  form  amd  colour  are 
i-den/tical  in  character.  If  all  tihe  papulatiotU'  vvei^e  mus'icians 
or  airtists,  the  children  showing  these  deficiencies  would  appear 
feeble-minded  in  contrast  to  their  norm'al  comrades,  luid  if  tiie 
coniditioai.  remained  persistent  inta  adult  life,  such,  jiersons 
would  not  "  be  able  to  compete  on  ordinary  terms  witli  their 
fellows."* 

Secondly,  we  have  seen  that  there  capacities  may  show  a 
tendency  to.  precociotus  development  en  the  one  liand  or  to  a 
retarded  develoipment  on.  the  other.  This  delayed  eniergenee 
does  not  necessarily  determ'na  final  incapacity,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sarily associated  with  a  diminution  of  general  intelligence,  amid  it 
is  to  tlhis  form  of  delayed  emergence  thiat  I  have  applied  the 
term  '"  larval."  llie  introduction. of  a  new  term  always  requires 
some  justification,  but  the  aaialogj"  expressed  by  this  term  is 
really  a  close  one,  and  is  the  more  interesting  from  the  well- 
known  fact  that  in  certain  ca^es,  especialLy  amongst  the 
Amphibia,  unfavourable  environmental  conditiont>  may  prolong 
the  larval  condition  almost  indefinitely. 

In.  both  Sc-andinivia  and  Germany  this  distinction  is  drawn 
between  the  larval  form  or  partial  incai>acity  of  one  or  other  cf 
the  special  faculties  and  that  associated  with  redttction  of  the 
general  intelligence.  Thus,  Schwarhhcgahte  Kinder  and 
Svakthegavede  Born  are  I'cntrasied  with  Schwachsinnifjc  Kinihr 
and  Aandsvake,  whicili  describe  t:ie  true  feeb'.e-mitided  children. 
The  former  are  accurately  descriibod  by  the  English  term, 
■■  feebly-gifted,"  which  was  introduced  by  iMr.  C.  S.  Loch  iu' 
1913  in  his  book,  "The  Feeble-iMinded."t  The  term  seems  to 
have  since  dropped  out  of  use,  but  its  revival  has  much  to  re- 
commend it,  for  ii  would  help  to  fix  and  render  more,  clear  tlie 
differentiation  between  the  two  types  of  ment-ally  abnormal 
children.  This  differentiation  caai  be,  perhaps,  more  retulilv 
nnderstood  from  the  aecom(panyiii,g  scheme,  which  -liows  the 
distinctions  which  can  be  drawn  between  the  conditions  whii-h 
may  be  found. 

General  Intelligence.  Special  Faculties. 

I  I  I  I  \  r 

Precocity     Temporary         Pinal  Prec.-ocity         Larval  Final 

retardation   incapacity  condition     incapacity 

(larval  ortein    orary 

condition).  retardation 

Thus,  each  special  capacity  may  be  (1)  in  tim<3  of  emergence 
precocious  or  larval,  and  (2)  in  degree  exceptional,  mediocre  or 


*  Groszmann  has  already  pointed  this  out.  "  Generally  speakinjr,  a 
child  i.s  considered  backward  and  lacking'  in,  mental  alertness  if  he 
has  difficulty  in  acquirin":  tlu-  school  arts  of  reading',  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  w^liich  are  u..-iially  taken  as  standanls  of  gauges  ot 
efficienc}'.  If  a  child  is  backward  in  drawing,  painting,  basketrj-.  or 
other  activities  of  this  kind,  including,  perhaps,  even  laboratory  work, 
he  will  not  readily  b(>.  counted  among  the  backward  if  he  can  r.ad, 
■write,  and  cipher  according  to  the  niandard  of  the  gcliool.  ,\nd  y(^t 
the  artistio  person,  or  the  constituctive  mind,  from  his  respfctivi' 
]X)int  of  view,  will  have  a  perfect  rio^ht  to  consider  thoic  children 
defective  who  caii/iiot  develop  along  the  lines  of  artistic  ami  con- 
structive activity,  no  matter  how  well  they  can  read,  write  or  figure."' 
-Proc.  Nat.  Educ.  Association,  Indianapolis,   1910. 

\  Charity  Organisation  Series.  Published  by  Swan  Sonnenschein 
and  Co.,  London. 
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reduced,  and  eaeli  eoiiidiitioii  of  the  general  intelligence  may  be 
rec-i(proeaJdy  assooiiited  witli  a^ny  of  the  conditions  of  the  spfc<?ial 
fa^-ulties,  giving  different  tvpe^  of  abiionnalitv  in  each,  ease.' 
Tlius  :  — 

GENEKAI.  Sl'ECIAr,  Tvi'V 

INTELLIGENCK.  CAPACITY.  lilJ-.. 

Precocious  Precocious  "Wunderkind", 

Reduced  Precocious  or  exceptional  "Idiot  savant ' 

Kormal  Larval  or  reduced  "  Feebly  gifted  " 

Reduced  Keducert,  rudimentary,  or  absent  "  F'eebie-minded 

My  aim  in  tiiis  j>aper  has  been  to  di'aw  attention-  to  tlie  fact 
tluit  a  final  diagnosis  of  men.tal  defect  im  children  sJioiuld  not 
ibf  made  upon  tl:e  resailts  of  in/tellectual  tests  aloiiie,  and  to  show 
the  invalidity  of  the  argument  of  the  -strict  Eugemisifc  tlnat  those 
whio  i^how  tliese  larval  or  reditieed  incapacities  are  thereby 
H>roved  to  lielong  to  an  inleriar  type,  which  shouild  be  ear- 
miu'ked  with  the  st'gma  of  inferiority.  TJie  ediieation  of  these 
c'hildren  in  the  large  classes  of  the  ordiniary  Elemeaiitary  School 
is  admittedly  a  difficiult  jiroblemi.  'J't>  realise  their  fiiill  poten- 
tialities much  speciial  anicl  individual  attemitioii  is  needed,  but 
the  laboiur  exi^eiided  upon  them  will,  if  rightly  directed,  be.ar 
fruit  in  after  life,  and  it  is  well  to  remiind  ouitselves  of  the  truth 
of  the  adrtse.  non  nrhoUe  sal  rifu  diiiciiiiiis.* 


SeiwMM.   E]).   106.     §  12. 
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EYESIGHT   OF    CHILDREN    IN    RELATION    TO    SCHOOL    WORK. 

By  MARGARET  CAMERON  MAC DONALD 

tLoiidou). 

History. 

Exactly  a  huiidred  years  ago,  James  Ware,  of  Chelsea,  read 
a  paper  before  the  Bhilosophical  Society  of  London  in  which 
he  drew  attention  to  his  association  between  school  work  and 
short  sight.  In  England  no  general  action  followed.  In 
Germany,  however,  several  school  authorities  considered  tlie 
matter  seriously,  and  twenty  or  thirty  years  later  regulatiour; 
were  published  chiefly  as  an  outcome  of  investigation  by  Dr. 
Karl  Lorinser  into  the  conditions  of  school  work  in  Bavaria, 
Baden,  and  Saxony.  As  early  as  1840  it  \ias  found  that  eighteen 
per  cent,  of  school  children  in  Baden  were  short-sighted,  whilst 
in  the  two  upper  classes  at  the  High  Schools  the  percentage 
ranged  from  twenty-five  to  fifty.  In  1845  Dr.  Beger.  after 
close  study  of  the  problem,  gave  the  sa.me  advice  for  avoidance 
and  diminution  of  short  sight  as  is  given  to-day.  Dr.  Beger 
was  also  one  of  the  first  physicians  to  discnss  the  differejit  viewr. 
as  to  the  theory  of  short  sight.  Although  the  subject  was 
taken  up,  no  great  advance  was  made  until  Hermann  Cohn 
in  1867  published  his  exhaustive  inquiry  regarding  10,000 
children  attending  thirty-three  schools  of  all  kinds.  His  figures 
ga,ve  rise  to  a  scare  in  Germany  and  in  this  country.  Hence 
began  the  campaign  against  school  methods  as  if  they  were  tht^ 
sole  cause  of  this  evil. 

V.  Arlt,  of  Leipzig,  in  1876,  and  Schoen,  of  Vienna,  added  t;> 
the  store  of  knowledge,  and  similar  investigations,  chiefly  con- 
cerning myopia,  were  caiTied  out  in,  other  parts  *>''  the  Con- 
tinent. In  1882  Hei'tel,  in  Denmark,  and  Axel  Key.  in  Sweden, 
discovered  among  other  defects  a  large  proportion  of  children 
in  the  scIkjoIs  suffering  from  headache,  short  sight,  and  anpeniia. 
A  few  years  later  when  the  scare  about  myopia  was  dying 
down,  another  campaign  was  inaugurated  in  Denmark,  con- 
cerning over-pressure  in  the  High  Schools.  This  campaign 
was  incidentally  of  great  importance  to  the  movement  for  the 
protection  of  children's  eyesight,  because  the  investigations 
resulted  in  a  general  outcry  against  the  long  hours  and  c-oai- 
tinuous  study,  with  the  consequent  fatigue  of  the  eye  muscles 
leading  to  eye  stritin.  Tliis  campaign  brings  xis  tO'  comparalivciy 
modern  times,  when  in  various  countries  and.  last  of  all.  in 
England  a  geiu'ral  scheme  of  medical  inspection  of  schor>l 
children  has  become  part  of  the  educational  system,  so  tliat  as 
Dr.  Little  ha«>  pointed  out  there  can  now  be  no  excuse  for  not 
discovering  errors  of  i-efraction  and  eye  strain  in  their  early 
stages.  School  oculists  were  first  appointed  in  Leipzig  in 
1891. 

Physiological  and  I'athdlcjoica'.   Conditions. 

Although  the  young  child"-  vision  is  cxtivincly  acute,  his  ey> 
is,  as  ft  rule,  hypermetropic,  or  long  sighted,  owing  if)  the  short- 
ness of  the  eyeball,  and  considerabh'  muscular  effort  is  reqnircfl 
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to  see  images  in  detail,  more  especially  those  near  at  hand.  Also 
the  higher  brain  centres  are  comparatively  immature,  and  any 
attempt  to  do  what  might  be  called  intellectual  work  is  accom- 
])anied  by  extraordinarily  rapid  fatigue. 

(a)  Fafujui. 
Rapiditv  of  fatigue  may  be  well  observed  by  testing  the  vision 
<jf  infant?".  After  the  child  has  seen  one  or  two  letters,  his  atten- 
tion wanders  and  he  says  he  cannot  see  more  until  a  brightly- 
coloured  sweet  stimulates  him  to  make  the  required  mental 
effort.*  Dr.  Kerr.  I  think,  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this 
subject.  Ill  1893  he  used  to  watch  the  children  doing  pin  prick- 
in"  in  one  of  tlie  Bradford  .-chools,  and  noticed  that  in  a  com- 
paratively few  minutes  the  children  one  by  one  laid  down  their 
cards.  Dr.  Kerr  showed  that  this  \\as  due  to  fatigue  of  the 
eye  muscles,  accompanied  also  h\  fatigue  of  the  small  finger 
niusck's.  the  co-ordinating  machinery  for  which  develops  much 
later  in  school  life.  This  is  now  common  knowledge,  and  a^  a 
result,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  educational 
metliods  (kindergarten,  primary,  and  >eeondary)  have  been 
altered.  It  ought  to  be  exceptional  at  the  present  day  to  find 
in  the  ordinary  school  curriculum  close  and  continuous  study  of 
one  subject  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  An  oecuyatiou  requir- 
ing long  distance  vision  should  alternate  at  least  at  half-hourly 
interval?.  This  does  not  necositatc  a  change  of  subject  ;  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  arrangement.  Otherwise,  fatigue  from 
prolonged  contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle  may  ensue,  and  the 
child's  work  is  lield  nearer  his  eyes  so  as  to  relieve  the  strain  of 
maintained  accommodation  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  larger, 
though  Ijlurred.  image  thus  obtained.  In  the  Infants'  Scliool  it 
nuiy  be  noticed  that  at  a  particular  point  of  fatigue  the  child 
nuikes  use  of  the  external  ocular  muscles  and  a  certain  amount 
of  convergence  takes  place,  the  ehild  Ijeing  seen  squinting  over 
liis  work. 

Constant  fatigue  of  the  eye  naturally  leads  to  eye  ?train.  the 
commonest  numife.-tatioii  of  which  is  headache.  Anu)ng  the 
special  cases  brought  before  the  school  doctor  h\  teachers,  case:* 
<if  "  headache  "'  rank  foremost  in  nutnl)er.  and  parents 
commonly  com[)lain  ol  their  child  Milfcrinn  I'roni  headaclu'  in  the 
evening. 

('■)  11 U  pii'iii'  liopni  ■ 

WJiere  an  error  of  refraction  is  not  appreciable,  eye  strain  is 
borne  without  much  difticidty.  \vv\  often  the  child  can  see  tlie 
tno  lowest  liiu's  of  Snellen's  tc^t  type  siiid  might  be  jiassed  over 
a-s  conforming  to  the  necessary  .-tandard,  but  with  a  history  of 
headache,  with  or  without  reddeiu-d  eyelids,  ome  ought  always  to 
be  suspicious  of  eye  strain.  es))ecially  if  the  headache  i>  relieved 
by  rest.  Eyelids  slightly  reddened,  with  scaly  edges,  are  an 
almost  sure  f-ign  of  eye  strain,  whieii  is  often  accompanit'd  Ity 
frec|nent  blinking  <ind  ((iiitortions  of  the  faee  resemljling  those 
of  St.  Vitus's  dance.  In  sueli  eases  cai-efnl  examin<ition  after  the 
pupils  have  been  dilated  nuist  be  nuule.  as  in  children  ((uite  an 
appreciable  degree  of  hyjx'rnu'tropia  nuiy  be  concealed  by  the 
effort  of  accommodation  of  the  a<tive  ciliary  musele.  During 
ordinary  medical  insiiection  such  eases  mii    missed.     Accordingly, 

*  For  testing  the  vision  of  infants  it  is  Ijotter  (o  u.se  Colni's  "  E," 
as  infants  cannot  always  read  the  letleis  'ji  Snellen's  test   type. 
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statistics  relating  to  the  extent  of  liypermetropia  among  school 
children  are  far  from  accurate. 

That  aujemic.  debilitated  children  suffer  in  jjieater  numbers 
from  defective  vision  than  do  children  of  sound,  healthy  physique 
may  be  frequently  observed  in  any  Elementary  School.  Tlie 
lowered  tone  and  lessened  activity  of  the  ciliary  muscle  in  the 
anaemic  cJiild  accounts  for  the  error  of  refraction  being  discovered 
more  readily  in  his  case.  Tlie  debilitated  condition  of  such 
children  and  tlie  error  of  refraction  react  upon  one  another  in  a 
vicious  circle.  The  lowering  of  the  general  "tone"  naturally 
lowers  the  tone  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  the  consequent  eye 
strain  from  maintained  effort  of  accommodation  gives  rise  to 
headache.  Among  children  few  things  are  more  debilitating 
than  constantly  recurring  headache. 

E.\cessive  home  work,  wliich  always  means  jjrolonged  neai- 
work,  is  a  principal  factor,  not  only  in  causing  eye  strain  and  in 
increasing  errors  of  refraction,  but  carried  out  as  it  often  is  undei' 
poor  conditions  of  lighting  and  ventilation,  a  coincident  debili- 
tated condition  is  produced  and  the  vicious  circle  is  again  estab- 
lished. 

Developaiental  Conditions  :  Myopia. 

During  the  developmental  stage  there  is  a  general  stretching 
antero-posteriorly  of  the  eyeball,  which  in  extreme  degrees  con- 
stitutes myopia  or  short-sightedness.  This  sti'etching  natiu'ally 
accompanies  every  period  of  growth.  Hence  myopia  appears  to 
increase  considerably  during  school  life,  and  has  accf)rdingly  been 
ascribed  to  school  conditions.  Tliere  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
where  tliere  is  a  tendency  to  myopia,  it  is  much  accentuated  by 
conditions  calling  for  maintained  strain  on  the  eyes:  but  where 
such  a  tendency  is  not  marked,  the  same  strain  is  borne 
aj)j)arently  without  difficulty.  Still  it  remains  that  the  incidence 
of  myopia  ha>  been  increa-;ing  in  most  civilised  countries.  It  is 
greater  in  Germany  and  in  Japan  than  in  this  country.  All  three 
are  studious  nations,  and  it  may  be  the  German  and  Japanese 
types  are  contributory  factors.  On  tlie  other  hand,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  Hermann  Colin,  the  most  extensive  and  original 
worker  on  this  subji-ct.  after  examining  the  schools  in  Con- 
stantinople, was  astonished  to  find,  in  spite  of  appalling  conditions 
of  lighting  and  seating,  a  total  absence  of  myopia.  Colin  did 
not  suggest  whether  this  condition  was  due  to  want  of  liereditary 
taint  or  tri  absence  of  neai'  work  at  school. 

So-called  scliool  myopia  is  essentially  a  devi^lopinental  defect 
encouraged  by  debilitated  and  weakened  tissues,  and  in  many 
cases  is  of  ))reciselv  the  same  iiaturt!  as  sj'iiial  curvature  and 
flat-foot  occurring  in  weakly  and  rapidly  growing  children.  To 
a  ceitain  extent  heredity  is  resjionsible,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  prevalence  of  myopia  might  be  considerably  diminished 
if  more  attention  were  jiaid  to  the  conditions  surionnding  the 
growing  chilfl.  Tlie  study  of  inherited  myopia  has  an  e.xact 
analogy  in  the  study  of  insanity.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
acce))ted  by  exjierts  in  this  branch  of  medicine  that  if  the 
children  of  tainted  })arents  can  l;e  ke))t  away  fidni  upsetting  in- 
fluences tliere  would  lie  fewer  actual  cases  of  insaints .  In  thf 
same  way.  if  at  school  we  cared  for  the  children  of  mvopic  parents 
and  adapted  the  curriculum  to  their  needs,  there  would  lie  fewer 
cases  of  in\ripia. 

High  Myopia. 

High  myopia  must  now  l)e  specially  considered,  and  children 
suffering  from  this  affection  )e(|uire  a  sjieeial  school  cnrrieuliiin 
where  the   necessitv   for  near  e\e  work  is  eliniiiiated.      In  London 
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these  S]^)eeial  schools  are  also  utilised  for  children  suffering  from 
such  diseases  as  preclude  tlieni  ever  attaining  good  vision.  The 
instructions  issued  to  the  Head  Teachers  of  such  schools  are  that 
the  use  of  books,  pens,  paper,  pencils,  and  slates  of  any  kind  is 
prohibited:  and  it  is  exjilained  to  the  child  and  to  his  parents 
that  this  is  for  his  own  good,  and  the  same  instructions  must  be 
adhered  to  at  home.  He  is  allowed  to  write  and  draw  on  his 
blackboard,  large  free-arm  movements  only  being  used.  Knitting 
is  tftught  only  by  touch,  and  a  large  cardboard  collar  invented 
by  a  Head  Tea<?her  is  worn  so  that  the  child  while  knitting 
cannot  see  the  work.  This  precaution  is  very  necessary,  because 
at  every  opportunity  the  high  myope  uses  his  eyes  for  near 
work,  whereas  the  idea  of  the  special  school  is  to  discourage  near 
work  and  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  muscle  sense. 
Boys  are  taught  the  larger  kinds  of  earijentry,  but  the  use  of  the 
rule  and  of  measTired  plans  is  diisallowed.  At  present  every 
place  in.  these  Special  Scliool*  is  occupied,  and  there  i.S'  a  steady 
demand  for  more  places. 

There' is  anotlier  type  of  child  for  who,;n  an  ''easy  system''  is 
recoimmeuded.  This  is  the  child  with,  marked  defect  in.  one 
eye  or  moderately  defective  visio.n.  in,  boitJi  eyes.  He  does  Ji,ot 
quite  come  under  the  Special  School  category.  He  is  the  lame 
dog  to  be  helped  over  the  stile.  For  him  tiie  use  of  books  with 
small  print  or  writing  other  tiian.  ioi.  a  bold,  large  liand  is  pro- 
hibited. He  must  not  read  or  write  for  more  than  twenty 
minaites  at  a  time.  His  edoica/tioai.  is  carried  out  mostly  by 
means  of  oral  and  object  lessons  and  demonstrations. 

Pr?;vi;ntion  and  Amelioration. 

From  th©  Special  Schools  we  leflrn  a  valuable  lesson  for  the 
ordinary  Infant  School.  The  teacher  should  substitute  large 
otbjects  for  small  aJid  coarse  movements  for  fi'ue  ones.  The 
desire  to  obtain,  accuracy  in  writing  or  drawing  in  the  first  liaJf 
of  school  life  is  quite  u.nednc.ationi;il,  the  co-Oifdiinatiitig 
m.aohiinery  for  the  large  number  of  niaiSL-les  necessary  tO'  obtaim. 
fine  accurate  movemems  develo;)iiig  only  in  the  latter  half  of 
scihool  life,  and  a;iy  jn-ecocious  <leAelopmen;t  beitig  more  likely 
to  le.ad  to  ultimate  nervous  defect  than  otherwise.  Pen  aai.d 
pencil  writing,  picking  out  small  beads  or  feeds,  sewiny  and 
threading  needles,  should  l)e  banished  tnun  the  Infant  Schonl, 
except  for  children  o'  seven  ye:irs  of  ago.  Rea.()ing  and  -writing 
should  be  taught  fro.;n  wall  charts  and  lihtckboanls.  the  latter 
bei'n.g  especially  servicea.bie  in,  ohtaiuiing  free-arm,  movements 
and  <levelopiii,g  tlie  mnscle  semse  in  writing.  Dustless  chalk 
can  be  procured  for  tliis  i)urpo>.e. 

The  difficulties  which  teachers  experience  in  getting  proper 
attitudes  for  near  work,  in  getting  a  sufficient  distance  between 
the  eyes  and  work,  and  in  training  children  to  write  without 
the  hands  being  held  in  ronstraincd  positions,  are  difficulties 
which  are  quite  insurmountable  during  the  early  years  of  school 
life,  so  that  it  would  he  better  not  to  give  tlie  children  the 
opportunity  of  acfjuiring  i<urh  faulty  habits  than  to  have  to 
make  them  unlearn  them  later  on. 

To  prevent  eye  strain  it  is  important  that  a  suffii-ieiit  distance 
be  ke))t  between  tlie  eyes  and  the  work,  l-'or  ordiiuiry  school 
■work  the  distance  sliould  be  between  12  and  15  inches.  One  of 
the  )nMn(ii)al  reasons  for  not  teaching  reading  from  books  and 
writing  on  copy  books  in  tiu^  infant  <le])artnu'nt  is  that  tliis 
distance  cannot  be  maintained.  The  average  age  of  the  infant 
is  six  years  and  the  average  height  about  110  centimef.res. 
When  ;i,  child  of  this  .size  jittcinpt^  to  writ.c.  h.-  bi'iiig^  his  vvcs 
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to  within  7^  or  8  inches  from  his  work.  It  is  not  until  between 
seven  and  eight  years  of  age  that  the  child  while  writing  can 
maintain  a  distance  of  even  10  inches,  which  is  still  i;jt  quite 
6atisfacto^\^ 

Copy-books  with  numerous  unnecessary  lines  should  not  be 
permitted  in  schools,  and  the  type  of  reading  books  should  be 
graduated  from  one-eighth  to  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  height 
according  to  the  age  of  the  children.  A  convenient  rule  recom- 
mended by  Cohn  for  measuring  tj'pe  is  to  lolace  on  the  book  a 
piece  of  cardboard  having  a  hole  a  square  centimetre  in  size ; 
and  if  more  than  two  lines  can  be  seen  at  once  in  any  part,  the 
type  is  too  small. 

Tbe  young  child's  visual  memory  for  letters  or  words  is  only 
in  the  developmental  stage,  and  he  has  consequently  to  examine 
carefully  the  contour  and  shape  of  each  individual  letter  and 
the  spacing  of  each  individual  word.  When  his  visual  memory 
has  developed  further,  the  size  of  type  used  may  be  reduced.  As 
soon  as  there  is  a  general  standardisation  of  types  for  eliildren's 
books,  and  when  the  use  of  glazed  paper  is  abolished,  tlie  evils 
of  eye  fatigue  will  be  icon sid'er ably  les.sened. 

Lighting. 

Another  factor  of  very  considerable  importaaice  in  the  pre- 
vention of  fatitrne  and  eye  strain  is  the  lighting  of  the  school. 
It  is  exceediiiigly  difficult  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  in- 
tensity of  illumination  afforded  by  ordinary  daylight  outside  is 
at  least  a  thousamd  times  greater  thaiu  that  in  the  middle  (if 
a.n  ordinary  room  when  measured  by  th?  illuniimometer.  The 
eye  ca,n  adapt  itself  with  cut  srrain  to  these  great  variations 
in  the  higher  degrees  of  lighting,  but  where  lesser  degrees  are 
concerned,  it  is  much  more  sensible  of  the  difference,  although. 
as  Mr.  Percy  Waldron,  who  has  given  much  time  to  the  subject 
of  illumination,  points  out,  "In  this  matter  of  defining  tlie 
lower  limits  at  whicii  it  is  advisable  to  supplement  daylii^lit  by 
artificial  light,  .the  eye  is  not  to  be  trusted.  In  tli?  waning 
light  of  a  winter  afternoon  the  eye  will  loyally  attempt  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  more  onei'ous  conditions,  and  will  not 
infrequently  induce  one  to  continue  reading  or  writing  by  day- 
light long  after  the  time  when  the  assistance  of  artificial  light 
should  be  i-esorted  to.  By  the  time  the  eye  finds  the  strain 
unbearable,  the  mischief  has  been  done."  This  its  more 
especially  tlie  case  in  the  younger  children  where  visual 
memory  for  words  is  as  yet  undeveloped,  and  the  strain  con- 
sequently greater.  Mr.  Waldron  suggests  that  tlie  illumiiio- 
meter,  which  is  easilv  made  use  of,  should  find  a  jilace  in  every 
school,  so  that  the  Head  Teacher  should  be  in  such  a  position 
that  he  need  not  rely,  in  the  case  of  a  badly-lighted  classroom, 
entirely  on  the  time  of  day  or  upon  the  degree  of  light  as 
estimated  by  the  eye.  Moreover,  he  would  1j;'  in  a  better 
position  to  co-operate  intelligently  with  tln^  aiitlioritics  on  tlie 
question  of  artificial  ligjiting.  Years  ago  in  Bradfcn-d  Dr.  Kerr 
invented  a  simple  form  of  ilJuniiiiometor  to  b  '  u-cd  by  an\ 
teacher  with  normal  vision.  It  consisted  of  ii  ivccc  of  card- 
board on  which  was  printed  a  number  of  lilack  dnts,  eacli 
one  millimetre  square  and  one  millimetre  distant  tVniii  tlic  other. 
If  these  dots  are  plainly  visible  at  a  distance  of  twrnty  feet,  the 
illumination  at  the  ])oint  where  the  card  is  held  is  satisfactory 
for  school  >)urposes. 

Every  classroom  whose  main  sourei'  of  light  is  fivtiii  another 
direction  than  fi-om  the  left,  is  bad.     Back  liglitiiig  is  especially 
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bad  on  account  of  the  child  sitting  in  its  own  shadow,  and 
also  on  account  of  the  strain  on  the  teacher  produced  by  the 
glare,  and  although  proper  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  use 
of  reflection  from  the  walls,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
child  is  not  seated  staring  at  a  highlj-  refractile  surface.  Dr. 
Kerr  recommends  that  no  part  of  the  classroom  should  be 
distant  from  the  window  more  than  one  and  a  half  times  the 
height  of  the  window.  He  also  states  that  it  is  inadvisable  to 
have  classrooms  of  gieater  width  than  twenty-two  feet. 

When  artificial  lighting  is  being  used,  the  actual  source  of 
light  ought  not  to  be  within  the  range  of  vision  of  the  child 
when  workiiii,'.  High-angle  illumination  sliould  be  urged.  It 
has  been  proved  that  when  one  is  looking  at  a  brightly  illumi- 
nated test  cHrd  with  no  other  illumination  in  sight,  if  a  light 
is  brought  from  the  side  within  the  range  of  vision  visual 
ac-tuity  decreases  to  a  very  appreciable  degree  the  nearer  the 
light  approaches  the  line  of  vision,  and  the  effort  to  focus  accu- 
rate details  involves  extra  strain  on  the  ciliary  muscle. 

Dealing  with  tlie  distribution  of  gas  or  electric  lamps,  Mr. 
Bishop  Ilarnian  .?ays  that  the  idea!  distribution  of  lamps  for  a 
schoolroom  i?  to  hang  the  first  lamp — a  sixteen-candle  power 
lamp  with  ninety  degrees  shade — slightly  in  front  of  the  dual 
desk  and  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  first  row,  the  others  follow- 
ing it  from  that  point  across  the  width  of  the  room  at  distances 
of  not  more  than  nine  feet  and  not  less  than  six.  This  line  of 
]ani]js  serves  to  light  the  first  and  second  rows  of  desks,  a 
second  line  being  hung  in  the  .same  relation  for  the  second  and 
third  rows,  and  so  on.  A  minimum  artificial  illumination  of 
two  foot  candles  should   be   insisted  on   for  each  desk. 

Nowadays,  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  subject  of 
illunniiation  than  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago,  as  in  some 
com])aratively  modern  schools,  lighting  has  been  sacrificed  to 
appearance.  I'crth.ole  windows  may  be  found  in  halls,  and  in 
one  up-to-date  scliool  a  stone  facade  runs  along  outside  tlie 
windows  reaching  nearly  to  the  top,  and  depriving  the  room  of 
considerably  more  than  half  the  light  it  would  receive  in  the 
ordinary  wav.  'liiis  room,  it  is  true,  belongs  to  the  teachers, 
who  may  h:-  coiisidc  red  by  the  Authority  to  require  no  out-^ide 
illumination. 

Conclusion. 

A\"he)i  we  realise  that,  roughly  si)eaking.  thirty  pel'  cent,  of 
children  suffer  from  some  error  of  refraction  and  two  per  cent, 
from  external  eye  affections,  we  realise  that  the  teacher's  part 
in  jireserving  the  eyesight  of  the  children  is  no  small  one.  He 
must  avoid  all  methods  of  teaching  that  involve  eye  fatigue 
and  strain  ;  for  a  yotnig  child  is  unable  to  withstand  the  eff<)rt 
to  retain  the  multitudinou'^  visual  and  otlu'r  sensory  imjires- 
sions  that  surround  and  are  forced  upon  him  every  minute  of 
the  (lay  without  (considerable  mental  and  conse(iuent  jdiysical 
fatigue.  .All  childi-en  imder  five,  most  children  under  six.  and 
many  under  s<>ven  y<'ars  of  age.  recpiire  at  least  an  h(iur\<  ix'st 
during  the  pei-iod  of  dayliglit.  Projier  accommodation  for  sueli 
rest  should  be  found  in  all  schools,  but  until  then  many 
teachers  have  made  shift  with  what  they  have,  and  in  ilu'ir 
schools  tile  snrill  tables  of  the  lialiirs'  nxmi  iiiav  be  seen  upsi<ie 
down  at  tli<'  beginning  of  the  aftermioii  session,  and  on  little 
hammocks  suspended  by  rings  from  the  legs  of  the  tabU's  the 
babies  may  be  seen  sleeping.  'I'he  method  is  by  no  means 
ideal,  but  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  old  style,  which  may 
be  seen  in  most  schools,  where  the  chikrs  iK'ad   falls  over  on  the 
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desk,  and  he  sleeps  in  an  uncomfortable  cramped  position  the 
sleep  of  utter  exliaustion. 

One  word  in  conclusion  :  The  protection  of  children's  eyesight 
depends  largely  on  school  conditions.  School  conditions, 
whether  we  refer  to  those  of  lighting  or  of  method,  must  not 
merely  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  normal  children.  In  any 
satisfactory  scheme  of  education  we  must  arrange  for  an 
additional  margin  broad  enough  to  allow  for  the  need?-  of  one 
third  of  the  children,  the  subnormal. 
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THE       UNCONSCIOUS   '  MIND  IN  THE  CHILD. 

By  DR.  and  MRS.  EDER 

(London). 

Among  the  muny  ;ul ventures  in  education  wliieli  Miss  Mar- 
garet McMillan  ha<s  pioneered  the  latest  and  most  helpful  is  the 
vjpen-air  (Jamp  at  Deptford,  where  some  fifty  to  sixty  boys  and 
girls  are  freed  from  liie  schoolroom's  physical  and  mental  stuffi- 
ness. 

It  was  here  that  we  received  encouragement  from  ^liss  McMil 
Ian  to  pr(X3eed   with  some  investigations   we  have  been  carrying 
out  elsewhere  for  eome  time  into  the  deeper  layers  of  the  miaid  ; 
attempting   to    bring    to    life    the    secret    desires,    the   modes    of 
thinking  and  the  growth  of  the  child's  mind. 

Our  work  at  Deptford  must  be  regarded  as  entirely  experi- 
mental :  it  has  been  carried,  on  one  afternoon  a  week  during 
the  autumn  of  1913  (.September  to  December),  but  the  results, 
so  far  as  they  go,  confirm  those  obtained  by  ourselves  elsewhere 
and  by  others  in  different  departments  of  p'syclio-analysis.  In 
conducting  the  work  we  have  been  mindful  of  those  concluding 
sentences  in  Miss  McMillan's  "Labour  ,aiid  Childhood": 
""  The  first  condition  of  success  is  that  he  [tlie  doctor)  should 
not  offend  one  of  those 'liittle  ones.  The  behaviour  of  children — 
that  is  not  a  thing  to  judge  in  the  first  place.  It  is  a  thing  to 
understand  in  the  first  place.  To  classify  according  to  health 
ie  comparatively  easy.  To  classify  ability  and  weakness  is  not 
So  easy.      Each   cl'.ild  presents  his   own  problem." 

Should  we  seem  to  offejid  some  preconceptions,  we  may  ask 
our  listeners  themselves  to  be  mindful  of  this  author's  next 
sentence:  "As  time  goes  on,  eome  will  make  strange  dis- 
coveries. And  some,  for  the  sake  of  comfort,  may  pull  down 
the  blinds." 

Strange  discoveries  have  been  made  in  recent  years  about 
the  p.sychic  life  of  the  child,  and  there  have  not  Ijecn  wanting 
the  timid  who  would  ])ull  down  the  blinds.  "  But  the  brave 
will    not    pull   down   the    blinds." 

Psycho-analysis  has  shown  us  that  if  there  i.«  nowh^ere  a 
breaeh  of  continuity  betwi'en  the  mind  of  the  child  and  that 
of  the  adult  the  child  must  never  be  regarded  -as  a  small  aduJt. 
The  mental  system  of  the  child  must  lie  respected  ;  it  is  not 
to  be  judged  l)y  the  adult  standard.  The  temptation  to  do  so 
se«m«  .almo<*t  irresistible,  for  our  own  childiiood  is  so  ter- 
ribly far  away — our  amnesia  of  all  our  earliest  infancy  proves 
how    far    we   are    thenee    lemoved. 

It  is  to  the  genius  of  Professor  Freud,  a.  Vieiines<>  neurolo- 
gist, that  we  owe  the  m<>tliod  of  psycho-analysis.  .XjJijlied  in 
the  first  instance  for  the  healing  of  certain  neuroses,  later  re 
5eaa"cheH  broughii  to  light  close,  unsuspected  rclationshijis 
between  Uie  mechanisms  of  normal  and  abnormal  psychoiogy. 
It  was  found  that  much  of  that  life  of  the  more  oi'  less  noi'ma! 
being,  which  has  hardly  inter^'sted  psychology,  is  subject  to  the 
same  laws  aiul  laii  Iw  explained  by  the  same  conceptions  which 
Freu<l  shiiwed  to  hold  good  in  th<'se  nervous  coiuiitions.  It 
ie  n  question  of  degree,  not  of  kind.  'I'ii-e  slips  aiinl  errors  of  our 
everyday    life,    sli]is    of   sp<'efh,    of    writing.    e(|uivocation.    and 
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eo  on  fall  into  this  category ;  no  do  our  tpeeeli  aiid  gewtures,  A 
more  remarkable  similarity  and  of  greater  importance  in  the 
technical  application  of  this  method  are  our  dreams,  which 
liave  been  shown,  when  properly  analysed',  to  be  the  very  re- 
Tealer  of  our  inmost  self — the  royal  road  to  the  iineonseious. 

That  conscious  self  of  which,  at  any  given  moment,  we  are 
aware  forms  but  a  part  of  the  mind.  -More  fundamental  and 
more  important  is  the  "unconscious."  Every  mental  state  is 
faehioined  in  the  unconscious ;  here  are  formed  those  desires, 
hopes,  loves,  fears,  which  lie  at  the  back  of  our  conscious  ideas 
and  performances.  A  desire  so  formed  may  pass  into  conscious- 
ness and  become  realised  or  definitely  put  aside.  There  is, 
however,  another  possibility.  That  desire  may  be  so  far  out 
ot  harmony  with  our  conscious  self  that  the  attempt  to  seek  ad- 
mission to  consciousness  is  frustrated.  In  technical  language 
it  is  said  to  be  repressed.  But  as  no  mental  energy  can  be  Ip^t 
this  desiire  remains  dynamdeally  a-ctive  in  the  "unconscious." 
It  is  ini  this  activity  of  uaico'nseious  ideas  tlia.t  the  clue  wiill  be 
often  found  to  the  apparent  idiosyncrasies  in  the  obstinacy  of 
a  child;  the  child  only  gives  a  conscious  explanation  as  to 
why  it  refuses  to  take  aan  interest  in.  or  is  slow  at  some  lesson 
or  other,  why  it  "won't  do"  or  "can't  do"  certain  tasks. 
Thus  a  very  intelligent  child  of  twelve  absolutely  refused  to 
learn  Geirmani,,  giviinig  as  a  reasom  that  he  did  not  like  the 
teacher  and  the  lessons  were  too  difficult.  Analysis  revealed  a 
marked  unpleasant  affect  dating  back  some  years  ;  an  incident 
very  painful  to  a  sensitive  child  had  become  associated  with 
German. 

The  "  repression  "  into  the  unconscious  of  certain  ideas 
is  governed  partly  by  tlie  pressure  of  the  external  world — th-e 
child's  eaiivironment,  .partly  by   an  inner  need. 

The  primitive  desires  of  the  child  are  associated  with 
pleasurable  or  painful  sensations — ta^ste.  touch,  sight,  smell, 
and  bearimg.  These  are  coninected  in  the  first  place  with  self- 
preservation.  The  process  of  education,  of  making  the  child 
recognise  certain  social  considerations,  begins  at  a  very  early 
age ;  he  is  early  given  lesson.s  in  regulating  the  functions 
of  feeding,  excretion,  and  so  on^  Very  early  the  child  is  tau^ght 
to  postpone  iniiniedLate  for  a  j^rospective  ])leasure  a-nd  to.  re- 
linquish personal  desires  for  social  considerationns.  The  child 
becomes  occu/]jied  at  a.  much  earlier  age  than  lias  been  hitherto 
recognised  with  psycho-sexual  considerations,  under  whieli 
must  be  included  curiosity  about  his  origin,  forms  of  self-love, 
speculation    about  the  sexes. 

■  Here  again^  the  pressure  of  education — from  withini'  and  from 
withoait — tends  to  repress  desires  or  ideas  which  come  to  be 
regarded  as  "  shameful  "  or  "  naughty."  It  is  of  impoi-tance  to 
realise  the  enormous  leaips  the  child  in  civilisation  must  mi^ke. 
In  the  first  five  or  six  years  the  child  under  civilisatif»u  jjasses 
tlirough  mental  processes  wh.ich  it  lias  taken  th;'  Inniiiani.  race 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  miillicn  years  to  travel.  Tlumg'h  this 
baa  been  tardily  recognised  in  the  intellectual  si)iiere  it  has 
not  oven  liegu.u  to  be  considered  in  the  emotional  psycho-sexnal 
siphere.  The  child  is  in  a  con.dition  of  'constant  nn-t.able 
equilibrium;  at  any  rate,  the  difficulty  of  ndjustnifiit  at  each 
stage  is  extreme. 

Tttiis  is,  of  course,  no  reflection  upon  the  path  <vf  civilisation  ; 
but  it  e.m|>hasises  the  iiece.<sitv  f<ir  going  >lo\\  ly- -too  much 
pressure  upon  tlie  child  too  readily  becomes  repressio7i. 

The    transmutation    of   the    egt> centric    impulses    into  socially 
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useful  activities  must  be  a  veirj-  gradual  proeesf?,  for  nothing  in 
lat&r  years  at  all  equ,al.s  this  gigantic  st&p.  We  must  'be.  careful 
n.ot  to  demand  too  great  a  conformity  wdth  adult  standards  of 
manmere,  or   "  decenicy  "  or  "sense." 

The  child  who  is  playing  with  mud  pies  or  is  dabbling  about 
witih  water  is  not  so  employing  hdmseilf  from  a  mere  obstinate 
love  of  being  "  mesisy  "-^astoundimg  as  it  may  appear  at  fii-st 
S'ight.  This  is  one  of  the  paths  of  "sublimation." — .the  siuli- 
stitution.  of  ami  exclusive  interest  with,  the  bodily  functions  for 
a«  interest  psycihdcaJly  related  therewitii; ;  this  interest,  in  turn, 
will  iiudergo  further  "subliimiation." 

Beware  of  th.e  Iboy  who  is  clean  without  en.dless  expoistuJa- 
tnoTiB  mnd  scoldings.  We  may  see  here  again  the  mdstake  of  a 
too  early  use  of  tools  rather  than,  of  hian.ds ;  at  all  events,  let 
the  tools  be  onily  employed  wheni  its  omission  is  too  distressing 
to  the  grown  .up — as  at  table  ;  let  the  children  be  grubby  with 
their  hiam^ds  in.  the   garden,  and  the  playroomi. 

Regarded  from,  this  aspec*  "handwork"  (becomes  im.findtely 
tmoire  importaint  even  tha.n  the  cultivation  of  the  neuter  activi- 
ties. It  is  the  beginning  of  the  whole  process  of  suhlimation, 
amd  on  its  success  d-eijends  the.  whoie  future  balance  of  charaeter 
and  conduct.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference,  as  is  too  readilv 
assumed,  wh.at  kind  of  h,a;udwork  is  chosen.  It  should  not  be 
one  term  basket  weaving  and  a.n,other  term  vS.tenciili.nig  for  the 
whole  class.  The  choice  of  hanidwork  is  determi'iied  by  the 
•forms  of  suiblimatioii  based  uipon  vin.conscious  aissociations  in- 
dividual to  that  child  ;  individualisatian  is  more  essential  at 
this  tha.n  .afc  am.y  later  stages  of  the  ch.iild's  career. 

It  is  only  by  very  gradually  substituting  other  activities  for 
primitive  instincts  that  we  avoid  the  danger  of  violent  repres- 
■sdo'n.  Violent  repressio.n  from  with.out  never  succeeds  in  sub- 
d,'uinig  or  aholi.shing  the  in,sti;nct;  it  simply  drives  it  witJhiiaii, 
sowing  the  .seed  of  future  neurosis  or  of  outbreaks  of  anti- 
.social  conduct  duri.ng  later  life. 

It  must  be  our  task  to  smooth  this  difficult  path  for  the  child 
and  to  aissi»st  it  in  following  his  own  road  to  social  life. 
Freud  says  :  "  What  is  to-day  an  inner  obstacle  was  once  purely 
externial,  impotsed  by  the  need  of  the  time ;  and  what  to-day 
IS  la  demiand  from  without  imposed  by  our  civilisation  on  every 
young  ereat.ire  will  one  day  become  a  sini'ple  internal  siip- 
pression."  Our  practical  difficulty  in  education  i>s  that  children 
are  at  different  stages  in  that  process  whereby  internal  con- 
viction has  become  substituted  for  extem.al  pressure.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  cla>ss,  it  is  a  matter  of  individuals. 

The  attachment  of  the  child  to  his  mother,  father,  family,  is 
riveted  in  a  thousand  links — ^every  sense,  every  p.hy,sical 
or  mental  stimuli  have  been  here  aroused.  Just  .as  the 
infant  mivst  be  gradually  weaned  from  the  mother's  breast,  so 
mu^it  the  .devcl<).ping  individual  gradually  be<'(Kme  severed 
from  tlie  powerful  psydiical  bonds  of  the  family  till,  reaching 
full  adult  life,  ho  stands  alont ,  replanting  himself  afresh.  We 
have  lun'er  fully  understood  tlie  struggle  this  involves  at  every 
new  adjustment;  p>sycho-a,na]ysis  leaves  us  no  longer  in  doubt 
here.  For  instance,  the  <'hil(rs  daily  going  U>  school,  which 
we  take  as  a  matter  of  course,  involves  in  almost  every  ca.se 
some  internal  sublimation- the  wider  social  world  of  school 
it4  a  ha.rd  cold  substitute  for  the  tiny  t-nug  nest  of  the  family, 
K'hile  ill)  ultra-sensitive  dispositions  this  adjustment  liecomes  t<H) 
difficult.  We  have  had  one  or  two  instances  wlien  a  child  has 
not.  been  able  to  profit  by  the  camp  life  liecause  the  love  between 
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child  and  mother  had  become  a  neurosis.  A  boy  of  twelve, 
whom  we  had  recommended  for  the  camp,  was  vuiable,  on  this 
accounit,  to  remain  there.  He  could  not  bear  to  be  away,  he  told 
us,  unless  he  received  a  letter  every  day  from  his  mother — lie 
ever  feared  something  miglit  liappen  to  his  mother.  TJie  child 
realisied  as  well  as  any  of  you  here  would  that  the  fear  wa.s 
ridieoiloue.  We  mention  it  in  order  to  »how  that  as  the  fear 
lies  deeper  than  reason  it  could  not  be  possibly  assuaged  by 
any  process  of  reasoning.  The  child  has  other  symptoms,  a 
nervous  tic,  and  he  is  now  under  treatment.  It  is  not  necessary 
bo  give  here  a  fuller  explanation  of  this  child's  condition.  It  is 
pro>baMy  aiialj-siis  has  but  j'ust  convenient,  a  rather  severe 
mother  complex.     Tlie  "tic"  is  quite  symptomatic. 

Fidgetty  habits,  such  as  nailbiting,  gestures,  tics,  are  in- 
variably the  expression  of  emotional  preoccupations;  they  are 
to  be  regarded  as  an  archaic  language.  Too  direct  suijpression 
of  these  habits  is  to  be  deprecated  ;  this  may  simply  lead  to 
some  less  desirable  substitute.  These  eases  require,  if  b:id 
enough,  a  searching  analysis,  and  generally  lead  much  deeper 
than   is  suspected. 

The  opposiition  to  discipline  or  work  may  be  a  consequence  of 
going  too  fast,  the  child  pointing  out  as  emjjhatically  as  possi- 
ble that  too  great  a  demand  is  being  made  upon  its  power  of 
adjustment.  In  other  cases  it  may  be  tiie  expression  of  a 
mentail  conflict  between  inner  desire  and  the  external  world 
as  typified  by  the  school  world.  A  girl  aged  twelve  seemed  to 
get  duller,  became  slacker  and  more  shambling;  the  child  grew 
worse  after  every  brisk,  tonic,  admirable  gymnastic  lesson. 
Such  jjsycho-analysis  ol  the  child's  dreams  las  was  possible,  the 
fairy  tales  she  rememheTed,  the  woird  association  tests  to  which 
she  was  put,  showed  clearly  the  nature  of  the  conflict. 
The  child  had  no  parents,  but  she  was  living  with  her  aunt,  a 
very  kind  woman  but  the  reverse  of  demonstrative.  Puberty- 
was  just  awakening  mentally  in  the  child  ;  unconsciously  she 
was  hungering  for  love  and  admiration,  whilst  she  got  no  love 
and  was  submitted  to  a  criticism  to  which  she  was,  no  doubt, 
unduly  sensitive.  The  result  was  that  her  whole  energy  was 
expended  in  dreams  and  day  reveries  <jf  that  ideal  affection  for 
which  she  was  pining.  Every  "  brisk  "  and  critical  attack  from 
the  outside  world  hurt  her  and  drove  her  back  tiiither  and 
further  "into  herself"  and  her  dreaining. 

There  is  much  talk  just  now  of  giving  .sexual  «'nlightenment 
in  the  school?,,  and,  as  is  unfoilnnately  too  often  the  case, 
the  question  has  been  discussed  almost  entirely  from  the  in- 
tellectualist  point  of  view,  and  the  seeming  iie.'ds  of  the  cliild 
ha,ve  been  measured  by  the  standard  of  the  adult.  It  is  right 
and  proper  for  the  grown  up  to  regard  the  body  with  reverence 
and  dignity,  to  dislike  coarseness  a.iui  jests  about  the  botlily 
functions.  But  the  child  is  groping  his  way  ]3ainful!y,  amid 
trial  and  error,  to  this  point  of  view.  It  is  of  fundamental  im- 
portance to  realise  that  sexual  life  does  not  come  into  us  full- 
blown at  puberty — it  is  a  slow  growth  and  perhaps  the  rudi- 
ments are  to  ibe  discovered  in  (|uite  early  infancy.  All  through 
early  childhood  there  is  an  inianense  preoccnj)atioii  witli  birtli, 
the  differences  between,  and  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  the  bodily 
functions,  and  so  on.  Dreams  hny^e  shown  us  tliis  preorcu))'i- 
tion  in  the  childhood  of  the  i u di vii d u a]  just  a'^  th  >  myths  and 
fairy  tales  of  birth  have  revealed  this  [)r('()rcu]).ation  in  the 
childliood  of  the  pe<q)Ies. 

The  child  feels  ashamed  or  guiltv  of  this  knowledge— a  feel- 
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ing  which  ma}'  lead  to  apparent  dulness,  stammering,  or  other 
manifestation  of  mental  conflict.  A  boy  of  ten  and.  a  half  at  the 
camp  told  one  of  us  that  his  mother  had  just  had  a  baby,  and 
that  the  nurse  had  brought  it  in  a  bag.  He  had  .seen  the  nurse 
'take  tlie  baby  out  of  the  bag.  A  week  or  two  later  analysis  of  a 
dream  revealed  the  complete  knowledge  the  boy  had  of  the  facts 
of  birth,  and  his  hopes  his  mother  and  father  were  not  going  to 
have  any  more  babes. 

Ndght-terirors  in  cbiLdiren  are  commonly  due  to  represision  and 
conflict.  As  proof  that  the  range  of  civilisation  does  not  vary 
in  fundamentals  between  the  so-oalled  upper  and  lower  classes, 
we  may  'mention  'that  we  ha^ve  collected  exactly  the  same  dream 
with  the  same  meaning,  from  children 'of  the  tsame  age  of  both 
classes.  A  very  widespread  type  is  a  dream  associated  wi'tih 
fear  of  burglars  coming  into  the  hc'use  and  stealing  the  money 
or  clothes — in  one  case  the  brass  water  taps.  Dreams  serve  to 
reveal  discrapancies  between  the  conscious  ideas  and  the  un- 
conscious. Ihus  one  boy,  to  all  appearances  very  fend  of  his 
brother,  has  had  two  dreams,  which,  when  analysed,  show  him 
revengeful  towards  his  elder  brother — once  he,  the  younger 
child,  killed  his  brother  and  another  time  broke  his  leg. 

These  few  instances  must  serve  to  illusitrate  our  text  that  it 
is  dangerous  or  silly  to  ask  the  child,  in  matters  of  sex  just  as 
in  other  matters,  to  have  the  adult's  emotional  point  of  view. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  the  investigations  now  proceeding  in  so 
iiLany  directions  into  the  child's  unconscious  mind  from  the 
earliest  age  will  give  us  presently  a  firmer  basis  upon  which  to 
base  sexual  instruction  assimilable  by  the  child.  The  books 
and  methods  of  instruction,  of  which  we  have  seen  a  large 
number,  can  and  do  only  present  this  information  as  the 
well-meaning  adult  wishes  the  child  might  want  to  have  at.  The 
strain  upon  the  child  is  com}>arable  with  ithat  entailed  upon  th^ 
tiny  child  in  :the  first  flush  of  compulsory  education  who  wa> 
asked  in  the  kindest  sipirit  to  read,  write,  cypher,  and  do  fine 
[needlework.  (This  does  not,  of  course,  apply  to  the  adolescent.) 
A  famous  psychologist,  than  whom  no  man  has  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  life's  dignity,  said  to  us  :  "I  am  not  too  decent  with  my 
children." 

Now,  this  is  far  from  impljiing  that  children  are  not  to  be 
guarded  from  adventitious  sexual  stimuli.  Here  we  have  an 
instance  of  the  great  value  of  the  Deptford  Camp — .every  child 
has  a  separate  bed  and  is  spared  much  else  that  does  not  belong 
to  the  normal  and  healthv  development  of  sex  knowledge  in  the 
child. 

The  open-air  school  has  some  other  advantages  which  we 
must  briefly  summarise.  All  forms  of  activity  are,  as  we  said 
at  the  beginning,  the  right  path  of  subliniatiou.  Here  in  the 
camp  the  children  are  always  in  movement  ;  tlvoy  run  from 
lesson  to  lesson  :  the  lessons  are  short,  and  then  handicrafts 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum.  Tlu'  iKitiinil 
(irtiritics  of  the  (•hii<lrcn  ar(>  engaged  ;  they  get  water,  they  put 
up  tlieir  beds  and  take  them  down,  they  do  a  great  deal  of 
iiigging  and  garck'ning-all  these  are  the  ihomely,  primitive 
crafts.  The  children  show  a  healtliy  <]iesirc  to  be  messy  and 
dirty- — a  dcsiic  that  is.  of  course,  not  encouraged  by  the 
teachers.  But  the  children  always  have  to  be  told  to  wafh,  which 
wo  regard  as  a  good  sign,  although  we  cannot,  of  coui'se,  expeci 
everyone  to  lise  to  our  standard  of  dirt.  Again,  of  the  utnio.-^t 
ini]K)rtance,  the  classes  are  small,  so  that  tlie  child  is  .studied 
as  an   individual.     Lastly,    there    is   a   wliolesome    admixture  <>f 


feex  and  age ;  in  this  way  the  mothering  instincte  and  the  in- 
stinct to  be  mothered,  the  protecting  instinct  and  the  instinct 
to  be  protected,  receive  their  due  allowance.  (This  must  not 
be  regarded  as  a  plea  for  co-education  as  generally  under- 
stood.) 

Our  work  is  purely  experimental,  and  we  are  not  asking  for 
any  changes  in  any  other  school's  curriculum.  What  we  are 
rather  asking  for  is  a  change  of  attitude.  We  do  ask  that  re- 
gard be  paid  to  these  immense,  all-absorbing  preoccupations  of 
child  life  ;  that  we  do  not  repress  all  this  by  superimposing  an 
"  intellectual  education."  We  would  point  out,  in  the  interests 
of  that  intellectual  education  itself,  how  urgently  necessary  it 
is  to  see  that  the  pre-existing  emotional  content  of  the  mind  is 
linked  by  chams  of  self-made  associations  to  each  new  idea 
presented.  This  is  the  work  of  tmie  and  individual  assimila- 
tion. School  howlers,  so  commonly  regarded  in  a  humorous 
light,  appear  to  us  in  the  light  of  these  investigations  to  be 
the  tragic  evidence  of  a  non-assimilation  which  will  presently  be 
shown  in  a  complete  failure  of  adaptation.  These  unconsci()U.i 
dynamically  active  factors  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  founda- 
tion upon  wliich  education  is  to  be  raised — none  are  to  be  re- 
pressed— but  all  to  be  canalised  and  gradually  made  to  subserve 
the  requirements  of  our  civilisation. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTS. 

By  Mr.  CYRIL  BURT. 

A  psychoilogical  laboraitory  workiiig  in  connection  with  vui 
education  .iiepartme'nt  im.s  a.  two-fold  function:  the  stiudy  ol  i;i 
dividuais  aind  the  study  of  iiieth/ods. 

From  time  to  timo  v.ew  methods  of  teci)chin.g  and  new  modes 
of  orgaii''sa,tion  are  dntrodii'cod  iutc  sciiools.  Some  of  thes:ie 
reforms  are  ladvocaited  aiS  of  univer-al  applica.bility.  Of  thiis 
.nature  are  t!;*  newer  methods  of  teaching  reaclMig,  the  receuit 
extensions  of  certain  forms  of  handwoirk,  tins  varionis  alterations 
continually  suggested  in  the  length,  in  the  sequence,  and  in  the 
correlation  of  the  various  lessons,  the  various  alterations  con- 
tinually suggested  in  the  age  at  which  a  child  should  learn  to  read, 
to  write,  and  to  practice  the  simjile  rules  of  arithmetic.  Other 
prapo.-als  are  of  a  more  limited  aipp  lie  ability  :  they  are^  de- 
signed to  micet  paj'tiCiUilar  ipiroibJems  arising  in  special  cases  and 
in  speci/al  pltwies;  of  tiiis  na.ture  are  tli/?  playgroiund  chiisseis  for 
c-biidreni  w}ii:/se  eidduciability  is  impiaired  by  a  delicate  con>stdit'-i 
tion,  land  the  vsleeping  classei'  foir  cJiildren  wliosei  sieep'  at  nidghit  is 
abbreviaited  or  ma.rred  'by  the  conditions  of  tlieir  hiome  life. 
Whcither  of  niaxrow  or  of  wide  flfl^plieability,  wln^ther  they  re- 
lUe-  ito  eduicatic'U'al  prccedmre  or  to  scliool  orgauiismtioai,  mM 
such  innovations  of  method  are  commonly  tried  for  a  while 
audi  then/  dro'pped  for  ever.  Tlliey  l'e;v\'e  their  mark,  it  lis  true, 
upon  those  wW  bajve  ex,pe:r;jiia.iteid  withi  tliean  ;  and,  if  well  ad- 
vartiseil,  m.ay  eve/n  lead  to  a  niiodificaitiiou.  of  methoid  aipoin'  a 
la/rger  scaler  But,  ta^s  a  Tulet,  they  'are  taiken  uip  witliout  li-ny 
thorough  analysis  of  the  diffiicultieisi  they  are  expected  to  solve  ; 
and  are  vvitlidrawn  without  any  collection  of  trustworthy  evidence 
as  to  their  viaiue  or  thtir  defects. 

Here,  then,  in  the  first  place,  the^  psycholog'.«.t's  i-echmicpie 
may  b3  of  uss^  to-  th?  eidaKCatioiiiist.  Cansidea*  the  vast  r.ijnouiit 
of  mo.ney,  time,  and  energy  speiit  on  trying  and  discussing  tlie 
Moni'es-ori  methods;  amd  contrast,  the  small  amoaunt  of  reli'able 
kniowledge  :aboujt  tihe  effioacy  of  these  methods  to  which  these 
experime.iits  or  discussioms  have  led.  On  the  other  haiiid,  co.n- 
sider  the  extremely  .small  amioaniit  of  energy,  time,  a.nd  ino'iiey 
which  (li.ave  as  yet  been  speuit  upon  scieintific  iiiivestigations  into 
the  transfer  of  impro'veinient ;  amd  coiitrat^t  omco  more  tJie  re- 
volution, recently  effected  by  thewa  siinple  studi't'ei,  in,  our  views 
as  to  the  way  in^  vrliieh  on.e  foirm  of  trainrimg  influeinices  ainofhcr. 
There  is  but  cmie  infercince.  An  educa.tional  experinien/t  which 
is  not  sc-ieintifically  iplanmed  may  /be  iiiiskxKling  amd  must  be 
wasteful.  A  very  small  increaise  of  tlie  i initial  outlay,  a  very 
sniiall  aA:ldJtio/n'  of  time  and  tliiCiUight ,  a  ca.reful  preiarrangenient 
of  the  childrem,  teachers,  aoid  comtroilis,  who  are  tOi  take  pairt  i>n 
the  experiment, —  tlie-^e  .might  cc<nveirt  a,n  iinconclu.sive  inr.iiova- 
tion  into  a  scien.tific  re^Larch  ;  a.nd  in.'ghf,  im  the  loaiig  run, 
effect  .a  vast  e'co/ndmy  of  puihlic  ir.iopiey,  of  i])rivat<'  cn.tliusiasm, 
of  teac'.iers'  energy,  and  of  ci'i.ildreni's  time. 

Thiire  I'js,  ihiowever,  uue.  item  w.hich  all  such  investigatio.ns 
n.ecessii.rily  prcsaiippose.  'Tli.is  is  a.  meanis  of  measuring  mental 
perform  an  CO  >  befoiv  and  afteir  the  cluange  of  niiothod.  Ln.  short, 
our  prime  ;need  lis  a  systeau  of  meintal  teists. 
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Otni  turncncg  frotm  tiho  study  of  ispecial  meth(ods  to  the  study  of 
special  indi'vidoiaJs,  t^he  need  for  ,a  (system  of  meintal  tests  be- 
comes more  obvious  still'.  Ta^ke  la  randoim  grouip  of  cliikken  ; 
aind  airrainge  them  in  reispect  of  a  given  raentail  quality,  say. 
gen.eral  inL.el'l:geinice.  We  kmoiw  that  a  oon.s  id  arable  proportion 
of  tljc  giroup,perhiajps  aboiiit  50  per  cent.,  will  approiximiate  to  the 
same  level  or  type;  a  smaller  proportion,  perhaps,  about  20  per 
cent.,  will  be  distinctly  above  this  level;  and  about  an  equal 
proportion  distinctly  below  it.  Extreme  deviations  from  the 
general  mode  will  be  extremely  rare,  probably  under  5  per  cent, 
either  way.  Two  obvious  inferences  are  suggested  :  First,  that 
if  care  be  taken  to  select  a  homogeneous  group,  a  large  class 
can  be  taught  together  much  more  successfully  than  if  it  in- 
cludes the  few  extreme  deviation's  vvh,''ch  chance  is  sure  to 
throw  in  ;  secondly,  that,  whether  they  be  subnormal  or  super- 
normal, the  children'  who  require  a  more  individual  form  of 
instruction,  given  in  classes  which  contain  compnratavelv  few  iu 
number,  are  themselves  comparatively  few.  The  problem  of 
successful  teaching  on  a  large  f'vcale  thus  becomes  verj'  la^rgely 
one  of  selection.  Once  more,  the  only  certain-  m.eans  of  dis- 
covering the  unusual  individuals  and  determining  their  need;s  is 
by  means  of  scientific  tests. 

P'or  the  sub-normal,  many  education  authorities  have  already 
provided  special  schools.  There  remains,  however,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  diagnosis.  None,  least  of  all  teachei's  or  school 
medical  officers,  will  claim  that  the  methods  at  present  a^  ailable 
are  at  all  satisfactory.  A  reference  to  n  report  on  the  pro- 
cedure followed  in  the  examinat'on  of  mentally  defective  children 
{Annual  Fcport  of  the  Britii'h  Association,  \Q1\,  p.  177,  seq.; 
shows  how  various  are  the  methods,  the  standards,  and  the 
results  in  different  part?  of  the  country. 

Even  more  unsatisfactory  are  the  meanis  available  for  dealing 
with  the  supernormal.  In  the  top  standard  of  almost  every 
school  there  are  children  of  ten  or  eleven',  who  will  wait  there 
year  after  year  until  they  are  fourteen.  In  the  remaining 
schools  the  progress  of  the  more  forward  children  is  deliberately 
retarded.  Here  is  a  source  of  i:ati'0nal  wealth  and  well- 
being,  existing  in  its  most  valuable  form,  yet  lying  idle  and 
deteriorating.  Scholarships  by  no  means  abo'lish  the  problem. 
For  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  scholarship  system  is  com- 
pletely successful,  either  in  selecting  those  sunernormal 
children  who  need  a  special  education,  or  in  providing  them, 
when  selected,  with  the  s]>ecial  education  thev  need,  or  even  in 
enabling  them  in  the  majority  of  case's  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opi>ortunities  which  already  exist.  We  must,  therefore,  do  for 
the  supernorirnl  what  we  have  already  commenced  to  do  for  the 
STibnornial.  It  is,  indeed,  to  our  credit  as  philainthropists, 
though  not  (|uite  so  much  ns  men  of  busiiness,  that  we  have 
begun  with  the  feeble-minded  first.  The  special  and  costly  pro- 
vision made  for  the  defective  and  the  backward  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  defended  upon  the  hisrh  ground  of  its  humanity.  But  the 
expenditure  of  an  equal  sum  upon'  tlie  gifted  a'lid  the  forward, 
the  nrovision  of  s))e(^l  teachers,  sp.ecial  curricula,  sirecial 
schools,  and  specially  small  classes  for  the  supernormal-  this,  I 
think  could  be  lustified  as  one  of  the  most  remunerative  invest- 
ments that  could  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  community. 

But  here,  again,  it  would  .scarcely  be  prudent  to  omI)ark 
upon  such  a  scheme  before  we  had  procured  a  reliable  methwl 
of  discovering  our  supernormals.  Once  more  we  are  confronted 
with  t-he  need  for  a  system  of  mental  tests. 
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Th'cre  is  but  one  system  of  menta.!  t«s.ts  wliicli  has  liitherto 
had  any  claim  to  meet  these  requirements.  Tibis  is  the  scheme 
a'isociat-ed  with  the  name  of  the  late  M.  Binet,  of  Paris.  In 
America  his  set  of  tests  has  had  a  great  vogue.  In  studying 
tlie  merits  of  educational  methods,  still  more  in  studying  the 
needs  of  individuials — in  the  institutions  for  the  feehle-minded, 
in  colo.nieiS  for  the  epileptic,  in  courts  for  juvenile  delinquents, 
in  norma.l  schools  of  various  kinds,  these  te^-ts  have  been  ap- 
plied npon  an  extensive  scale.  In  this  country  they  have 
recently  been  adopted  by  many  teachers  and  by  many  school 
medical  officers ;  they  have  even  appeared  in  the  regulations 
of  the  Beard  of  Ediu cation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
i:se  of  these  tests  is  a  great  advance  upon  a  mere  reliance  upon 
subjective  impressions  and  physical  reigns.  Yet,  because  of 
their  very  plausibility,  theire  is  .a  great  tendency  to  ignore  the 
tentative  chairaeter  of  B: net's  rch&me.  It  is,  I  tliink.  mof^t 
important  that  its  patent  defects  and  inadequacies  sho'uld  be 
remembered  and  removod.  In  my  judgment,  the  Binet  scale  as 
such  has  not  come  to  stay.  It  is  a  stopgap.  Wliile  we  avail 
ourselves  of  it  a'S  the  best  temporary  expedient  that  lies  to 
hand,  we  mu-t  not  omit  to  construct  a  more  elaborate 
and  more  complete  system.  We  need  several  scales, 
not  one.  We  need  a  scale  to  measure  inborn  capaci- 
ties, sucli  as  intelligence  or  memory  ;  we  need  a  scale  to  mea- 
fiure  acqu  ired  capacities,  such  as  knowledge  of  arithmetic  or 
ability  to  write.  We  need  to  measure  these  abilities  in  terms 
of  their  own  units,  not  in  terms  of  years  or  fractions  of  a  year. 
We  need  to  discover  norms  or  standards  of  ability  and  attain- 
m.ent  for  every  school  age,  for  each  •ex,  for  difTerent  races,  diis- 
tricts,  and  social  classes.  We  need  to  lay  down  the  limits  of 
normal  variation  ;  and  to  determine  the  kinds  and  degrees  of 
.abi:crmiaiity  above  or  belo'vv  these  limits.  Tliicn,  and  only  then, 
sliall  we  be  able  to  study  with  scientific  precision  the  individuals 
We  have  to  educate  and  the  methods  we  use  to  educate  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  preliminary  work  must  it.self  be  done  in 
schools.  It  will  demand  the  generous  aid  of  all  who  are  experts 
upon  the  various  aspects  of  child  life.  Co-operation  is  inopera- 
tive. Teacher,  inspector,  medical  officer,  social  worker, 
ipsychologist,  admiinistrator — the  work  of  every  (specialist  is 
esisential  ;  and  must,  if  this  end  is  to  be  achieved.  l)e  contri- 
buted, co-ordinated,  and  crgani.-ed. 
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Summary  of  a  Paper  to  be  read  fvt. 

THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  EDUCATION  CONFERENCE, 
BRADFORD. 

On  Friday,  January  2nd,  ISl^. 


THE    TEACHING    OF     MADAME     MONTESSOni. 

By  Professor  J.  J.  FINDLAY. 

(University  of  Manehj(.>ster.) 

1. — Outline  of  the  jirinciples.  As  Professor  Cu]vt>n^t'll  lias 
s>ho«n,  this  work  t^houkl  not  be  tj-eated'  as  a  rigid  iri*»l:hod,  but 
as  illustrative  of  the  force  of  large  principles  of  child  nature. 

a. — Freedom. — ^The  child  to  have  choice  a-mong  the  toj-fi  pro- 
vid'Cd:  land  to  be  allowed  his  own  time  for  solving  the  problem 
which  the.  toy  presents.  Thus  freedom  here  means  both 
individual  occupation  as  opposed  to  joining  others  in  a  class, 
and  freedom  from  unnecessai'y  interference  by  teacher  or  other 
elder  folk. 

b. — Sclerfion  of  Piirsuifi^  for  Infants. — To  give  play  for  the 
senses:  to  give  intellectual  interest,  i.r..  i<>  provide  prol)lems 
for  solution,  .lustification  for  devi«ing  special  toyw,  for  u.siiiu; 
eye-covers.  Advantat^e  to  the  inventor  id'  long  experience  with 
backward  children. 

c. — Brief  reference  to  the  Montessori  treatment  of  reading 
and  writing. 

d. — The  development  of  power  of  attention.  The  teacher's 
purpose  should  be  to  train  the  child  to  self-control  by  f^upplying 
ocetupations  which  ja-bsorb  altteintioiii  foir  .an  extended  period. 
Thus  babits  are  formed  whieli  overcome  tendencies  to  disti^action 
and  enable  the  scholar  to  render  obedience  to  school  routine  when 
a  little  older. 

II.- — Account  of  tlie  investigation  conducted  at  the  F^ielden 
School.  The  teachers  had  no  prepossession  or  enthusiasm  on 
behalf  of  the  (system  :  we  introduced  several  modifications,  for 
we  do  not  Ibelieve  that  the  details  appropriate  to  Italian  children 
can  be  transferred  to  England. 

But  the  conclusion  was  c|uite  favourable  as  confirmiiijj  the 
validity  of  the  ])rinciple8. 

III. — The  place  of  Educative  Toys  in  the  Infant  School  curri- 
culum :  they  do  not  cover  the  entire  needs  of  'he  child.  He 
wishes  to  '■  play  "  and  for  this  the  Montessori  isfheme  •affords  no 
scoiK" :   also  to  sing  and  dance,  in  <oncert  with  liiiS  fellows. 

IV. — Sv(j(irHtions  to  Trarhrrs. — (1)  In  Infant  Schools.  Make, 
or  rather  get  older  boys  and  girls  in  your  school  to  make,  some 
of  the  simpler  apparatus  and  try  that  with  a  few  infants  fir.^t.  of 
all.  (2)  Other  teachers  shoiilcl  read  the  Montessoii  literature 
as  a  stimulus  and  as  an  explanation  of  important  features  of 
child-nature. 

Pffercnces. — Culverwell :      The    Montessori    Method.      ((>.    Bell 
and  Sons,    3s.  6d.)     Mi^ss  Steel  and  J.    J.  Findlay  :     Educative 
Toys  (Fieldeni  School).     (Blackie  amd   Son,   Is.)     Mrs.   Fisher: 
A  Monte^ssori  Mother.     (Constable,  4s.  6d,) 
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A  Paper  to  be  read  at 

THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  EDUCATION  CONFERENCE. 

BRADFORD. 

On  Friday,  January  2nd,  1914. 

THE     MONTESSORI     SYSTEM. 

By  Miss  WOUTRIXA  AGATHA  BONE. 

(University  of   Sheffield). 

Before  we  consider  tlie  system  and  apparatus  we  will  look  at 
the  sohool  itself  as  we  see  it  througli  the  founder's  book  and 
til  rough  the  accounts  of  visitors.     It  promises  much. 

Tiiere  is  a  children's  ho'USie  set  in  the  midst  of  the  parents'  and 
children's  liomes — ^a  room  where  the  mothers  going  to  .and  fro 
from  work  may  look  in  at  the  window  and  see  what  their  little 
ones  are  doing— a  place  where  the  children  arc  able  freely  to 
carry  their  little  ehairs  and  occupations  wherever  they  will. 
The  low  cupboards,  and  Avashbasins,  the  little  stairways  and 
fences  are  meant  for  little  people  to  use.  A  sympathetic  woman 
has.stooped  to  the  eye  level  and  arm  reach  of  these  children,  and 
planned  for  them  a  house  in  which  they  can  be  really  comfort- 
ably at  home.  There  is  an  open  door,  so  that  they  can  go  and 
come  as  they  please.  And  here,  too,  lives  the  directress,  one 
who  is  ready  to  learn  from  her  children,  who  is  alive  to  tlie 
danger  of  stifling  the  inner  power  and  qnencliing  the  smoking 
flax.  Slie  knows  how  to  watch,  and  has  reaped  the  reward  of 
waiting.  She  is  leisure-hearted,  always  ready  to  lielp,  and 
■alwajs  able  to  ren^TT'TTie  child  is  not  merely  a  scholar  to 
her,  he  is  a  member  of  a  family,  for  .'^he  knows  his  home  and 
parents — slie  lias  carefully  noted  <lown  hies  oiieasures  as  to 
heiglit,  weight,  ett'. ,  for  his  body  will  tell  lier  much.  The  chikl, 
too,  lielps  lier.  a^  he  gives  little  pictures  of  his  home  in  the 
morning  talk,  'i'lie  inspection  of  clothes  and  hands  follows ; 
and  here,  probably,  the  same  liappy  results  are  to  be  seen  as 
in  the  Free  Kindergarten  in  Cannongate,  Edinburgh,  to  men- 
tion one  of  the  nia.nv  British  attempts  in  the  same  directions. 
The'  children  gradually  grew  a  feeling  for  cleanline-*^.  A  sma.l! 
Scotch  boy  w.hen  asked,  "  How  do  you  know  God  is  beautiful T" 
reiaddly   gave   the   answer.    "  Bccarse    H?   kc?i)-;   Ilisscl'   clean." 

There  is  no  detailed  time-table  on  tlie  wall,  only  a  general 
plan,  for  there  is  always  time  for  each  child  to  iielp  himself. 
He  may  work  for  as  long  or  as  .short  a  time  as  he  pleases,  he 
can  follow  tlie  interest  o-f  the  moment,  until  lie  becomes  en- 
grossed in  the  pursuit  for  an  hour.  There  is  ])lenty  to  be  done, 
things  to  fix  togetlier  and  take  apart,  pegs  to  fit  in  holes,  and 
bricks  t-o  pile  on  one  another.  There  is  the  beautiful  game  of 
silence  to  be  played.  'I'litrr  i.<  no  nrid  to  harnj.  It  is  a.  re- 
assuring note  to  bear  in  the  twentieth  century.  The  cliildren 
begin  t.o  set  the  twelve  .o^-hx-k  lunch  table  soon  after  eleven,  so 
tliat  there  should  be  plenty  of  time  to  do  it  projierly  with^nit 
flurry  and   fear. 

Now  'let  us  examine  the  apparatus,  not  with  the  eves  of  the 
adult,  the  specialist,  but  with  the  eyes  and  finu;ers  of  the  chil 
dren  who  <-ome  in  to  play  with  it  through  the  long  hours  of  the 
dav.  Francis  Tliompson  reminds  us  what  it  is  to  be  a  child  : 
"  It  is  to  be  so  little  that  the  elves  c«in  r(>ach  to  whisper  in  vour 
ear  ...  it  is  to  turn  pumpkins  into  coaches,  and  mice  into 
horses,  lownes*;  into  loftiness,  and  nothing  into  everything,  for 
each  child  has  a  fairy  godmother  in  its  soul  ;  it  is  to  live  in  a 
nutshell,   and  count  yourself   the  king  of  infinite   space."     \\a^ 


Mudame  Moiitessori  reinein.l>ered  the  fa  in/  /jod  mother .' 
Assuredly  6he  will  appear  I  This  is  the  great  age  <jf  free,  un- 
fettered imagination.  Shall  we  find  things  dear  to  the  heart 
of  our  own  nursery  ehildren?  Empty  cotton  reele,  little  easily- 
drawn  aljout  waggons  to  be  loaded  and  emptied,  dusters  tied  in 
knots,  brick>,  soft  balls,  old  empty  boxes,  and  clothes  peg^s? 
The  nursery  child  of  four  and  his  six-year-old  brother  rejoice 
in  sand  and  garden  etones,  and  sticks,  cushions,  and  hassocks. 
There  is  the  toy  *hip  with  the  dolly  at  the  helm,  the  dolly  who 
comes  alive,  and  here  in  the  treasure  box  of  R.  L.  St-evenson's 
little  playmat-e  are  more  things  reveaJled — a  handful  of  nutrS 
carefully  gathered  in  autumn  and  stored — a  whistle  made  by 
nur&e  herself — a  white  aaid  yellow  stone,  carried  laboriously 
home  Ijecause  it  looks  like  and  therefore  nui<t  be  gold, 
a  chisel — a  nal  chisel  imiade  by  a  real  cairpenter.  Tlie 
Playing  Child,  to  engrossed  with  the  affairs  of  Fairyland,  is 
equally  ■enchanted  with  the  Real  in  the  grown-up  world.  The 
Doll — '*  the  fourth  order  of  humanity  " — is  here,  too.  Are 
theee  stored  in  the  low  cupboards?  It  is  just  here  that  one  of 
our  disappointments  comes. 

To  many  of  us  who  have  gravely  counted  from  one  to  -fix  to 
mark  the  orderly  opening  of  Froebel  gift-boxes  and  striven  to 
■make  a  logical  order  of  buildings — following  on  the  classic — a 
throne,  a  gai"den-seat,  two  seats,  a  castle,  another  castle,  a 
wall,  etc. — given  by  Goldamner  and  our  faithful  trainers — to 
us  who  have  since  joyfully  emptied  the  gift  blocks  in  genei'ous 
heap*  of  building  material,  and  seen  the  little  builders  help 
themselves  freely  .a.s  their  need  dictates,  the  apparatus  in  tho 
Monte^sori  -schools  looks  forbidding  .  .  .  We  found  that  it 
did  not  make  our  child  logically  minded  to  work  laboriously 
over  the  Froebel  drawings  of  straight  lines  on  chequer  paper,  in  | 
arrangements  resembling  triangles,  with  tiieir  contrasts  amd  ' 
fjv.termediiates  or  reccinciliatioiiiis — that  iit,  diid  noit  make  him 
thrifty  in  general  because  he  was  forced  to  find  some  use  for  the 
eighth  cube  of  his  gift,  even  though  the  building  did  not  need 
it.  We  found  tliat  it  was  in  so  far  as  things  were  remote 
from  liis  daily  life  and  nursery  practice  that  they  were  meaning 
less  and  never  entered  his.  life  fruitfully  at  all.  We  found  that 
it  was  in  Avariner.  human  situations  that  our  nursery  child 
learnt  that  wliich  became  of  i-eal  value.  The  tidiness  incul- 
cated l)y  the  gift  buildings  did  no/  result  im  the  genenally  tidy 
child — that  was  part  at  the  ceremonial  of  the  school's  .apipara- 
tus.  But  througlt  play  with  toys,  though  (h)ll  l)lay,  the  neces- 
sity of  order  and  tidiiies,s  soon  nuidc  itself  felt.  Tiie  doll  could 
not  go  out  if  her  warm  coat  wa^s  mislaid.  J'ho  little  motiier 
coukl  lieip  nurse  l)y  clearing  up  the  nursery.  We  began  to  find 
that  it  was  in  -imj)le  nursery  situations,  intimately  l>ound  up 
with  play,  that  our  little  child  found  real  hel])  for  tlie  future. 

We  must  hear  if  tiie  Bambini,  of  the  Hniues  of  Cliildhood, 
more  readilv  ,».tH'  and  stMze  the  opportunities  of  buttoning  tiieir 
own  and  otliers"  ^hoes  and  pinafores  befor?  we  can  judge  of  the 
value  of  tlu'  di-eoing  games.  It  iw  only  in  so  far  as  these  power> 
aix'  applied  ti>  real  situations  that  tlie  value  of  them  can  be 
measured.  Need  we  strip  the  activity  of  its  situation  so  con- 
.-•tantly?  Children  do  not  always  make  the  connection.  We 
hear  the  qiulok  response.  "  Burt  tli(if'.<  oaily  suins  I  "  or,  "•  A\'c 
only  do  that  in  mental  arithmetic  I  "  when  they  are  reminded, 
on  bringing  home  the  wrong  change,  '"  that  they  have  learnt 
that  at  school !  "  The  other  day  a  little  boy  wa^s  asked  to  give 
a  problem  in  addition  of  money  similar  to  tlio-e  his  teacher 
had  given  him.      It  ran  ;   '•  If  I  bought   a  pound  uf  butter  and  a 
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loaf  of   br^ead — then — I   could   have   bread    and    butter   for  my 
t€a!  " 

Professor  Culverwell,  in  his  book  on  the  Montes.-ori  Prin- 
ciples aJid  Practice,  comparer  the  preliminary  preparations 
for  reading  and  writing  to  the  modern  mode  of  teaching  to 
swim — whicJi  consists  of  deliberately  practising  each  movement 
on  dry  land.  "'  Not  imtil  he  becomes  expert  m  thiis  is  he  put 
into  the  water.  The  result  is  that  lie .  begins  to  swim  quite 
ea-sily."  But  the  would-be  swimmer  has  the  purpose  fully 
before  him,  he  is  working  to  some  near  .and  (ijtjjreriafcd  goal. 
The  nursery  cliild  has  no  such  purpose  ;  he  has  no  idea  of  tlie 
significance  of  reading  and  writing,  he  plays  at  writing,  copy- 
ing the  external  details,  putting  pencil  to  paper  and  scribbling 
in  lines — lie  is  fully  satisfied  with  that.  The  normal  child  learns 
to  rea-d  directly  he  is  impressed  with  the  needi  and  value  to 
him-'^rlf.  Is  it  really  necessary  to  give  such  a  careful,  syn- 
thetic preparation  in  the  precious  days  of  baby  and  early  child- 
hood— ^for  these  activities,  whicli  m  tire  ordinary  course  of  thdngs 
will  a(t  the.  riglht  time  excite  tlieir  own  interest,  because  the  Jiecd 
and  eignifioajice  presses  upon  the  learner? 

What  purpose  does  this  apjiaratus  serve? 

It  is  an  elaborate  scheme  for  definite  sense  training — we  know 
the  danger  of  over-specialisation.  Can  we  entertain  the  idea  of 
carefully  training  one  sense  in  isolatioji?  We  do  not  enter  into 
life's  experience  like  that.     "  Things  do  not  come  pigeonholed."' 

Line  upon  line,  j^recept  iipon  precept,  is.  not  tlie  way  life 
teachee — it  is  a  grown-up  person's  arrangement.  We  mu.st  not 
return  to  the  days  <jf  the  pothook.  Things  are  apprehended  as 
vague  wholes,  growing  clearer  through  familiarity,  through 
analysis. 

Otir  nursery  cliild  takes  oif  lifei  freely,  his  vit.ality  flows 
into  that  whicli  hu  touches,  his  fancy  plays  about  it,  be  is  ready 
in  quick  adaptation  of  environment  to  his  need  of  the  moment. 
Are  these  eiiaractcristics  being  made  use  of  by  the  apparatus? 
Surely  Madame  Montessori  has  not  been  into  our  nurseries  and 
seem  ouir  noirm ail  liealthy  nursory  child,  for  this  aippariutuis  is  not 
worthy  of  him;  //»  i-an  do  more  in  am  environment  which  pro- 
vides liberally  of  less  gra.dted  and  form.al  stock.  This  dockS 
not  call  forth  intelligent  questions  or  interested  talk,  it  makes 
no  appead  to  imitative  aiul  imaginative  power,  it  does  not  foster 
neighbourliness.  It  makes  little  appeal  to  curiosity,  that  ix)otlct 
of  intellectual  interest — for  what  is  there  to  explore?  Even  the 
>ix  pillars  graded  in  weight  Avill  not  open,  and  tin;  child's  right 
to  be  active  is  very  .shabbily  met  when  he  deals  with  the 
coloured  fabrics — there  is  nothing  to  do  with  th'cm,  btit  to  feel, 
to  guess,  to  i)ut  back.  Our  nursery  child  would  like  to  cut,  and 
wind,  and  make  up  the  doll's  bed,  with  the  sheet  and  woolly 
blanket,  and  a  siiiny  satin  cover  on  the  top.  But  these  thi'Tigs 
have  to  be  put  aAvay  again  lat  once.  They  are  ncrcr  nK)re  tluun 
bits  oi  fabric.  They  are  iu'i-it  more  than  pegs  in  holes  or 
strings  on  cloth  stretcheil  on  frames. 

Our  nurst'iy  child  i-<  living  in  the  great  age  of  Imitation  and 
Im,agin!ation  ;  he  is  playing  out  to  himself  the  ex]X:M-ieiiees  of 
others;  be  is  learniiiig  wh:))  it  f<^pls  like  to  .  .  .  tlnere 
must  be  ample  time  in  Iiis  long  day  for  the  di-.amatic  plays  whicli 
will  help,  through  Iniitatio:!,  to  iiiake  his  own  life  clearer  to  himi. 

Mf]r<'over,  a.s  he  -tretchcs  his  hands  out  to  take  these  things, 
1h'    crie.>,    ■'  Giae    it    nie.    and     I     will   make     more    of    it. 
'J'hat  is  tbe  ciliild's  wo-rd  always."       It  is  the  voice  of  the  fajry 
godmother  reallv.     Mr.  Barrie  reniimids  u.s  that  it  is  the  "  .^tick 


boat  "  which  is  really  the  "  sweRtest  craft  that  ever  sailed  on 
the  Roiumd  Pond.  She  is  rather  like  a  stick  until  she  is  in  the 
water,  and  you  are  liolding  the   string." 

One  longs  to  call  to  theSe  children  working  over  the  aiiparatus 
contiiiraally — 

"  Oil,  how  m.iich  wiseir  jou.  would  be 
To  play  at  Indiiam  wars  with  me  !  " 

Will  the  apparatus  really  satisfy  this  little  child?  Here  is 
an  account  of  the  reception  by  the  nursery  children  I  know. 

They  welcomed  the  apparatus  gladly,  and  played  with  tlie 
pegs  and  bars  happily  as  la  game,  for  a  short  time  ;  but  tliere 
was  no  readiness  to  continue  this,  until  one  biiy  caught  sight  of 
all  the  brown  pegs  standing  together  on  the  table,  then  he  called 
out,  "  Them  is  ginger  beers  !  "  A;nd  so  they  were,  for  mearly  nu 
iiour  another  type  of  game  was  delighttuily  played— shops  and 
ginger -'beer  (bottles.  Moreover,  a  toy  tramear  ca^mie  i;nto:  requii'si- 
tion,  and  now  it  was  very  important  indeed  that  the  largest 
ginger  beer  whoidd  be  heaved  on  top,  and  the  smallest  packed 
under  the  seat;  a  very  careful  measuring  of  sizes  took  place, 
dependent  on  the  size  of  the  toy  tram.  The  whole  situation  was 
alive — full  of  inte'rest — quick  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  fun, 
and  chatter,  a  warm  human  interest  enlivened. 

The  six  cylinders  which  rattle  when  shaken,  were  taken,  but 
disappointment  followed,  when  it  was  seen  that  all  one  could 
do  was  to  put  them  in  a  row  according  to  weight.  What  was 
inside?  What  made  them  rattle?  Ah!  we  might  not  open 
tliem  ;  tJliey  are  not  made  to  explore  ;  we  oan  never  find  out  what 
makes  them  rattle  until  we  break  them.  So  unless  the  children 
were  allowed  to  u^e  them  as  rollers  and  pillars,  they  took  them 
sadly  back. 

The  apparatus  was  called  by  the  children  just  "them 
thinigs "  until  they  were  allowed  to  play  freely  with-  them ; 
then  names  were  instantly  coinej,  and  "them  rattles,"  and 
"ginger  beers  "  kept  the  jilayers  busily  working  and  creations 
arose  full  of  real  vitality  and  promise. 

But  we  are  right  outside  the  apparatus  now.  and  far  less  ela- 
lx>rate  material  will  do.  ]\If)reover,  this  is  not  thei  purpose  for 
which  tlie  -Monte.ssori  apparatus  has  been  made.  It  is  the 
barrenness  of  this  formal  apparatus  that  appals;  the  nursery 
child'  hardly  asks  a  question  over  it,  j'et  one  of  the  most  healtli- 
ful  signs  of  normal  development  is  that  questioning  and  chatter 
with  which,  our  little  ones  besiege  us. 

It  is  true  that  tli"  three-year-old  cliild  .is  (lelic;lited  with  a 
mechanical  exercise,  as  the  play  over  tlie  -trap  and  knob  in  the 
railway  carriage  shows  us.  For  this  we  may  welci  ine  tlir  api)a- 
ratu^,  let  there  b  '  some  of  the.se  jiegs  and  holes  (Miiiv<Mi!ently 
to  hi.S'  hand  ;  l)iut  he  goes  nwnehi  further — ^the  fa.'r\-  tiodinother 
niiUist  be  ireckcned  with. — ^andi  cylinders  become  "  them  rattleis  " 
or  '"ginger  beers,"  the  spools  of  coloured  thre-vd  and  the  card'^ 
are  commandeered  for  h  use  buildiiit'.  "  I  will  make  more  of 
it."     Yet  this  is  not  the  reception  Madame  Montessuri  intends. 

It  is  said  that  the  use  of  th'>  apparatus  is.  after  all,  but  a  small 
part  of  the  Montessori  Scluiol  activities,  but  we  do  not  gather  so 
from  the  l)nok  ;  almo.st  all  tlie  illustrations  are  eryt-i'iMied  with 
it.  In.  the  aeeour'ts  I  have  seen,  written  up  to  midsiMniner  of  t]\\^ 
year,  dnamiatie  and,  .--oc'ial  ])lay'S,  toiv.s,  story  telling,  aird  duiicing 
were  not  imentiomed.  Th,e  direct'-ciss  telN  very  fi-w  stories, 
and  it  is  interestine  to  hear  that  iMadame  ]\Tont"ss<iri'>  experi- 
ence in  this  respect  is  like  that  of  many  teaclier>  nf  poor  children 
in  slum  districts.  Thei'e  is  so  littl(>  experience  to  app  "tl  tr> 
that   the  shortest   storv  fails  to  hold   the   attention.     T?nt   unlike 


Madame  Montessori,  most  of  our  story  tellers  are  n-ot  content  to 
leave  it  there.  The  Nursery  Rhymes  and  pictuie  books  open 
doors,  and  soon  these  children  have  a  little  company  of  new 
friends.  There  are  no  picture  books  in  tJie  Monte6-sori  School, 
and  yet  in  them  the  tale  of  the  year  is  told  again. 

"  We  may  see  how  all  things  are. 
Seas  and  cities,  near  and  far. 
And  the  flying  fairies'  looks 
In  the  picture  story  books." 

The  child  with  the  picture  story  book  in  lii<-  hand  and  the 
fairy  godmother  in  hiis  i^ouJ  starts  well  on  the  jounnev  through 
life. 

Mrs.  'Miu'mford  in  her  valuable  book,  •"  The  Da.wii  of  Cha- 
racter," joins  Madame  Montessori  in  the  warning  :  "  If  emotion 
i(S  allowed  to  run  waste  in  the^  realms  of  i(magiiiatioi:i, 'not  strength 
of  feeling  but  sentimentalivsm  is  the  result."  But  she  does  not 
relinqu/ish  story  tellinig  on  that  account.  "  Emotioim  must  needs 
be  trained  to  bear  fruit  in  definite  acts  of  morality,"  and  the 
cjmpanions  of  little  cliildren  often  find  the  way.  Is  it  not,  in- 
deed, just  here  that  the  adult  may  so  well  help? 

There  (Seems  a  very  real  dainger  in  the  overbaJaiice  of  minute, 
isolated,  fense  training,  against  the  minimum  of  story  telling,  of 
play,  and  happy  tlancing  and  ringing. 

We  shall  ibe  comsiderinig  (the  principile  oi  lre?dom  laitei-  in  this 
p.aper,  laiiwl  it  will  be  well  to  reimind  oim-'-elveis  here,  jhat  ""  free 
men  and  Avomen  are  th.ose  W'ho>  are  noit  imprisoineil  in  theii"  own 
thoughts.  A  .man  may  live  in  hiell.  and  have  his  mind  in 
heaven."  Sense  experience  may  well  form  the  prison  walls.  We 
fcliare  not  idevpe.nd  on  the  ei\'idence  oif  ^he  seinse-s  for  the  release  of 
the  spirit.  In  order  to  be  set  free  from  the  prison  of  our  own 
tiliou,gh.tj--.  it  is  necessary  tO'  'Utufcr.-faiid — to  have  that  warm 
human  insight  which  ma.kes  it  ipossible:  rto  enteir  imto  other's 
itihi^iuiglits  and  experiemces.  This  can  only  ibe  if  our  own  are 
graduially  becniniiig  ilear  ito  lis.  Is  it  not  bv  reading,  talking, 
playing,  working,  living  fully  witli  others  th'iit  this  clearness 
com.?.'?  The  neighbouT  niiay  helpi  to>  s-et  the  spirit  free.  But 
this  is  jioit  enoai'gh.  The,  illumination  iwliich  Imngi'native  power 
brings  must  enlighten  the  whole.  In  "  The  Truants."  Mr.  Benson 
makes  one  of  his  people  say,  "  You  will  understand  now." — 
'■  Why  -now?  "  "  Beca.u-e  lately  iSmagination  has  come  fto  yon. 
Imagination — the  best  of  all  the  gifts  tlie  gods  have  in  their 
t  re,aisu  re  stoire  s. ' ' 

'Ihe  books  and  jjoems  we  chierish  in  me'inos'v,  the  melodies  and 
rhythms  whiiclh  swiii|g  throi'igh-  the  eominon  day'^  doings,  the 
riound  of  falling  rain  on  lea^ve.ss  the  sudden  use  of  a  familiar 
woird  iai  a  new  eonnecilion,  giving  it  richer  meaning,  tihe  great 
illnmination  when  the  separate  subjects  as  we  knew  them  ran 
tosether  at  Infi.nity,  joy  in  the  li'fe  of  .growi'iig  things  under  the 
wide  sky, — these  are  ()))en  windows  through  which  we  esca)ie 
from  our  prisons;    it  is  Imaigimatioii  thnt  gives  nv  the  Vision^ 

Omr  Nursery  child  mnst  ■l>e  awaire  of  thet^e  windows,  through 
wliicl)  the  light  streams  and  beckons;  he  needs  them  even  now— 
in  childhood — ifor  ''^man.  does  not  live  ihy  breiiul  atone." 

To  the  knowledge  gained  by  dealing  with  things  must  be 
added  Imagiuiative  power  tm  lift  no  nearer  ihe  lisioii.  ■"  Ima- 
gination runs  noit.  goes  to  seed,  flags  for  ilack  of  knowledge." 
''  Knowledge  it^  the  soil  by  wliich  the  flower  of  imagination  iw 
noiirif^ed."  Tlnat  man  ns  •s;pi,ritu,ailly  free  to  wh.rimi  "the  hill 
iimplies  iliio  vale  beyond,   with    thai  ivale's  ihiv'tory."     That   man 


is  istill  m  piisaiii  wlio  can  otnly  itell  itis  iinaime  an^d  height,  amdi  tlie 
stuff  of  wlniicb)  it  is  made. 

It  may  be  good  to  become  clearer  about  the  world  through 
learning  by  practice  to  distinguiish  different  tones  of  colour,  but 
it  is  better  still  to  become  clearer  as  to  the  experiences  of  our- 
selves and  our  neighbours  though  hearing  about  them  in.  stories 
and  playing  them,  to  "  see  how  it  feels." 

It  is  good  to  help  the  eye  to  see  clearly,  but  there  is  thai 
"inward  eye"  which  the  memory  of  dancing  daffodils  can 
gladden.  It  is  well  to  distinguish  the  direction  of  the  sound  and 
its  duration,  its  intensity  and  pitch,  but  it  is  better  etill  toi  have 
wholeheiarted  joy  iji  the  song. 

If  we  look  too  exclusively  at  our  colours  in  their  nicely  graded 
sections,  in  isolation  from  life,  we  are  hardly  likely  to  rejoice 
"  in  that  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,"  which  glows  and 
flashes  out  continually  in  our  normal  nurseries. 

Is  the  use  of  this  apparatus  which  overbalances  dramatic  play 
and  stories  really  capable  of  building. up  the  associations  which 
make  for  true  riches  of  soul  and  spirit? 

The  question  for  qommon  sense  is  always,  "What  is  it  good 
for?  "  and  Lowell  reminds  us  that  that  is  a  question  which 
"would  abolish  the  rose  and  be  answered  ti-iumphantly  by  the 
cabbage."     Let  us  keep  and  cherish  the  rose  ! 

Let  us  now  come  to  some  of  the  principles  hinted  at  already, 
wliich  underlie  the  method. 

Freedom.  The  underlying  principle  is'  that  of  aiUito-education. — 
the  chiild  is  to  help  hiiinself ;  he  is  as  .sooin;  as  possible  to  become 
independent  of  the  adult.  To  be  free  we  must  be  independent, 
and  so  the  adult's  function  is  not  to  help,  but  to  watch,  to 
'■'  send  a  ray  of  light  and  pass  on.  the  way,"  to  be  tbere  in  case 
of  need,  to  show  how,  but  not  to  doi  for  the  child  wlnat  he  can.  do. 
however  feebly,  for  himself.  Here  we  shall  all  he  probably  in 
hearty  agreement.  Every  time  we  do  something  for  our  nursery 
child  that  he  can  do  for  himself  we  are  robbing  him  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  growing  stronger.  It  is  one  of  the  hardest  duti's  of 
the  school  day — to  take  cloakroom  work;  to  stand  by  and  let 
the  little  one  struggle  witli  his  bootlace,  to  watch  him  tidy  his 
desk  oir  bench  ;  yet,  it  is  only  by  so  disciplining  ourselves  in  this 
direction  that  we  can  hope  to  be  of  real  service  to  the  child. 

But  we  must  be  eleairer  as  to  the  use  of  this  much  misuinder- 
stood  "Freedom."  Freedom  is  not  doing  as  you  like,  eitlier 
in-  the  Montessoni  method  or  in  our  owin  sense.  It  is  used  in.  the 
liberal  sense  of  "Ye  .shall  knew  the  Ti'utli,  and  the  Truth  shall 
make  you  free."  l^^reedom  can  only  appear  when  the  "Thou 
shalt  "  of  the  law  becomes  the  "  I  will  "  of  the  dner,  the  second 
on  an  immeasurably  higher  plane  than   "  doing  wiiat  you  like." 

So  long  as  the  indivithial  alone  is  concerned  tliere  is  no  "  Tiiou 
shalt,"  "Thou  shalt  n.ot."  It  iS'  the  presetnce  of  the  .nieigilibour 
tiiat  creates  the  Jiecessity  for  law. 

In  the  Montessori  School  the  child  is  free  to  cliocse  his  toy. 
his  occupation  with  the  apparatus — the  cylinders  set  in  bars,  th  ■ 
buttoning  frame,  tiie  graded  colour  tablets;  lie  is  moreover  free 
to  play  with  these  for  as  long  f)r  as  short  a  time  as  he  ^'kes. 
There  are  no  set  hours.  He  is  fi-ee  so  long  as  he  does  not  annoy 
his  neighbour.  But  should  not  tlie  apparatus  give  scope,  so  that 
it  helps  him  at  five  years  old  to  become  aware  of  his  neighbour? 
For  this  appa^ratus  offers  little,  if  any,  scoijie  fo,rneighibou,rlines6. 
Each  piece  is  self-contained.  Almost  all  the  children  work 
alone,  and  although  at  three  years  old  this  is  natural  enongli,  the 
nursery  child  is  growing  through  his  three-year-old  self  le  itred 
non-social   plaj     on    towards    his   six-year-old    social    play-  our 


luirserv  toys  should  help,  not  hinder  him  in  this  importaait 
growth.  In  life,  as  we  know  it,  we  must  bieeome'  aware  of  our 
neighbour.  Amd  ithere  is  alsO'  lan  ad.ult  iiedghboiur  to-  comsideir.  Js 
the  cliild,  by  right  of  his  childhood,  by  the  fumbling  experi- 
ments on  his  unaided  part,  to  upset  the  regularity  and  conveni- 
ence Oif  .the  aduJt  hciuseho'Ld?  Is  there  .mot.  a^n  adult  rigJit,  too>  to 
c  nsi(h"r?  After  .all  our  nursery  child  finds  himself  in  a  grown- 
up world,  with 

"  Great  big  people,  perched  on  chairs. 
Stitching  tucks  and  mending  tears." 

People  who  "  sit  at  home,  and  talk  and  sing,  and  do  not  play  at 
anythiiiLg."  Pandora  lost  for  all  the  ohJkU'ein  for  ever  after  her 
that  firot  Paradise  of  Childhood,  where  grown  ups  were  un- 
knowji ;  children  only  find  it  again  in  dreams,  and  when  they 
wake  they  are  very  content  to  find  us  with  them  again.  Let 
us  take  things  as  they  .are.  Let  us  try  to  reconcile  the  child's 
right  and  the  adult's  right.  It  is  interesting  to  read  Madame 
ilontessori's  reconciliation  here.  The  child  has  to  note  the 
difference  between  good  and  evil,  but  '"  he  must  not  confound 
good  with  immobility,  and  evil  with  activity,"  and  here  is  an 
American  Montessori  mother's  reflection  :  "  When  we  return 
after  a,  brief  absence  and  inquire  of  a  little  child,  '  Have  you 
been  a  good  child?  '  Do  we  not  mean  simply  '  Have  you  been  as 
little  inconvenient  as  possible  to  your  elders.'  .  .  .  The 
child  is  often  considered  '  naughty  '  if  he  interfeies  with  adult 
occupation!^  which,  going  on  all  about  him,  all  the  time,  aid 
being  entirely  incomprehensible  to  him,  are  very  difficult  to 
avoid.  .  .  .  He  is  good  .  .  .  according  to  the  degree 
of  his  silent  passivity." 

The  balance  between  the  child's  and  the  adult's  right  must 
be  adjusted  by  ourselves  for  ourselves.  No  system  or  method 
will  yield  rs  the  emlighitenmeint  and  comfort  that  commom  sense 
aiud  a  seiiise  of  humour  shed  u.pon  the  problem.  It  is  so  hard 
to  be  simiple  ;  to  learn  mot  to  rely  on  uniform  jjrocedure  ;  to  let 
our  real  beet  selves  meet  the  situation  as  it  comes ;  that — ^and 
the  reflection  upon  the  day's  doings — seen  in  the  light  of  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  child  nature  in  general,  and  of  our  child  in 
particular,  oaight  to  .help  us  iiii.  this  matter  of  adjustmen.t.  It 
is  a  question  of  personality — ^not  of  system. 

In.consi«.tency  is  often  a  sign  of  vitality  anid  growth,  amd  this 
is  felt  continually  in  the  book  of  method.  There  is  one  par- 
ticularly interesting  illustration.  The  note,  "  There  is  no  need 
to  hurry  " — is  forgot-ten.  in  the  haste  to  prepare  for  reading  and 
writing.  Children  of  three  and  four  can  read  and  write ! 
Before  they  are  aware  of  the  social  need,  they  are  equipped.  A 
tool  is  put  into  their  hands  w'hich  they  do  i^ot  know  how  to  use  ; 
the  operations  are  meaningless  to  them.  This  is  a  dangerous 
experiment.  'J'he  term  comes  several  times  in  the  book — 
"  These  little  incii  and  women,"  but  is  this  what  we  are  really 
aiming  at  in  the  training  of  our  nursery  children?  In  tliese 
schools  children  are  rapidly  becomiing  seaise  specialists.  The 
ideal  befoa'e  them  is  an  adult  one.  Many  choicest  buds  o.f  ]>ro- 
mise  are  neglected,  while  the  early  blosvsom  seems  often  i-apidly 
develojjed  into  fruit  out  of  f^eafio'n.  We  are  concerned  with 
nursery  children,  not  with  "little  men  ami  women." 

There  is  one  grent  fact  eternally,  silently,   insistein.t  through 
out   the    march    of   humanity   upward.     It    is   the    necessity    of 
makinig  haste  slowly.     Couintless  ages  have  gro.ne  to  the  making 
of  man,  and  he  lias  not  yet  been  made  perfect,  and  when  one 
generation,  gets  thus  far,  there  is  an  appa.rent  bnckw^trd  sweep, 


&6  aft-er  nine  months  of  hidden,  quiet  buikling,  the  little  child 
coiner  helpless,  with  only  the  capacity  to  react  to  the  field  of 
pleasui-e  and  pain  to  help  him  carry  on  the  march.  "All 
things  come  to  him  who  knows  how  to  wait."  It  ks  leisure- 
heartedne&s  we  need.  Some  of  us  are  busy  over  much.  In  our 
anxiety  to  do  our  be»t  for  our  children,  to  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned, we  rid  ourselves  of  one  of  the  great  essentials  which  the 
oomipanion  of  little  children  must  alwiays  have,  ledS'Ure-liearted- 
ness.  Time  to  read,  to  think,  to  walk,  to  wait,  to  dream,  to 
play,  to  be  a  child  again  ;  these  should  form  the  "  golden  fringe 
of  the  practice  of  serious  labour." 

The  Montessori  schools  show  a,  curious  contradiction  ;  in 
spirit  there  is  the  "  great  calm  trust  in  life,"  in  manner,  the 
repo<ieiful  qiuietness  of  th©  direetrevss',  in  praotioe,  in  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  mistakes  ;  but  in  the  bolder  outline  of  curricu- 
lum we  lose  the  nursery  child  in  the  hurry  to  present  a  sense 
specialist,  a  reader  and  writer,  a  little  man  or  woman. 

Has  not  this  school  also  .a  distorted  interpretation  of — "there 
is  no  need  to  hurry  "  when  we  see  it  in  operation  over  mistak&s 
the  children  make.  A  wrong  word  used — the  name  of  a  colour — 
red  given  as  blue.  The  teacher  does  not  correct,  she  merely 
smiles  and  puts  the  box  away,  this  is  after  .a  direct  lesson,  on 
the  naming  of  colours.  "  The  child  is  not  ready — we  must  wait," 
is  her  argument.  "  The  child  must  be  unaware  that  he  has  made 
a  mistake.  If  he  is  corrected,  he  grows  discouraged."  It  may 
be  that  the  experience  in  connection  with  defective  children 
has  led  to  this  fear  of  discouraging.  Sjiecial  teachers  often  find 
that  if  they  betray  impatience  in  tone  or  look,  however  slightly, 
no  more  can  be  done  with  the  child  that  day.  But  is  our  nursery 
child  as  easily  cast  down?  Does  not  life  teach,  and  shall  we  not 
all  learn — ^the  sooner  the  hetter — that  a  mistake  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  sin.  It  is  a  very  old  and  true  saying  that  "  failure  is 
often  the  high  road  to  success  "  ;  shall  we  bar  our  nursery  child's 
way  along  this  common  path,  worn  hard  by  the  experience  of 
th©  race,  just  because  tears  lie  along  it.  Laughter  lies  there 
too,  and  finer  things  still ;  it  is  because  we  tread  this  path  in 
verity  that  we  sometimes  catch  a  nobler  meaning,  tliat  we  are 
sometimes  thrilled  by  the  beauty  and  glory  of  ultimate  achieve- 
ment. 

Is  it  not  wise  to  realise  that  nn  iiiteUigcnt  jailurc  is  vioiii 
Jw/ieful  for  the  future  than  an  vnintclUgevt  ■<\t<-vt's.< .' 

All  these  considerations  lie  about  the  principle  v.\  auto-r duca- 
tioni.  I  'wiill  fcicuks^  ,this  part  of  my  jiapcir  h\  th-e  li.el'p  of  JMo'tinT 
Ga-rey.  Tom  went  to  see  her  "  and  laiS  shic  is-  res]joiii>ible'  for 
miaikiinig  old  beasts  i;nio  inieiw  all  t-hie  ycnr  iditiid,"  he  expect^'! 
to  find  her  very  ihuisy.  "  I  laim  meiver  n:;t)ro  busy  tha'M 
I  am  now,"  she  said,  without  stirring  a  finder.  .  .  "  1  heard, 
m.a'am,  that  you  were  always  making  new  beasts  out  of  f)ld. 
..."  "  So  ]5eople  fancy.  But  I  am  not  g'oing  to  tronbli 
myself  to  make  things  mv  little  dear.  I  sit  here,  and  Tuako 
things  make  themselves.  .  .  .  Know,  tiiat  anyone  can  make 
things,  if  they  will  take  time  and  trouble  enough;  but  it  i-; 
not  everyone  who,  like  me,  can  make  tilings  make  theinselvc  .-.'■ 
"  Bnfc  people  do  not  yet  believe  tiiat  Motlier  Carev  i'^  as  <-le\rr 
■as  all  that  comes  to." 

It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  this  nietliod  lia-^  arown  out 
of  years  mf  prai'tiiceiand  experiment  witii  fepMe-mimdieil  eh.iidren 
witlhi  aibriormal  cliiildrei'i.  We  aire-  thr'nking  cv^  tliie  noi-mal, 
heialthry  child  a.s  wC' fe"iowi  iliii'ii  in  riir  i'iini'-<™ry  lamd  in.  tln;^  street-. 
The.i-e  is.  pmot.her,  and  delightful  iineonsistency  which 
eJhdnes    from     ith.e     book,     and     mnst,     wh;n     Mad'i.mo     Moni- 
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tessori  goes  into  tlie  Children's  Homes,  sluime  about  her 
The  sense  truining  .a(ppar;itus,  withi  its  limdited  outlook,  is 
forgotten.  "  Some  magic  force  has  gone  forth,  stimulating  an 
activity  hitherto  unknown."  ...  "A  great  activity,  a  movement 
of  .a  new  sort,  is 'bof ni  in  thi?  rooin". . "  "  Thank  you,  thank  you  •  " 
ory  the  chilnren,  "for  giivimg  us  that  lesson  !  '"  Thiis  is  tJie  trei- 
siire  -of  the  humble,  this  may  happen  any  day  to  ourselves  -a-s 
we  become  mnire  truily  the  companions'  of  our  nurserj^  children. 
T'ni'i  is  not.  to  be  brought,  aboui  by  systems  an.d  methodis  :  "  the 
wi>nd  bloweth  w'here  it  lin^teth" — we  'may  trim  our  sails  aud  be 
ready  to  respond  in  joyful  .spirit,  when  it  visits  us  in  the 
common,  day's  work. 
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SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH  AND  INDUSTRY. 

By  AlK.  E.  L.  RHEAD,  :\I.Sc.   Tech.,  F.I.C. 

In  all  widespread'  movements  that  have  affected  the  destinias 
of  mankind,  although  siJecial  application  or  abandonment  may 
have  characterised  the  individuals  who  have  been  the  channels 
through  which  tlte  effects  were  transmitted,  the  effects  them- 
r<elives  were  the  outcome  and  product  of  the  spirit  of  the  timo 
exemplified  in  an  area  and  on  a  cominnnity  the  extent  of  which 
was  limitedi  by  the  facilities^  for  comfmunication.  Local  mani- 
festations of  any  kind  were  local  products  onlj;  so  fax  a^  the 
limitations  of  intercommunication  produced  isolation  of  spirit 
and  local  character.  Given  a  general  substratum,  of  common 
ground  and  a  zeal  and  energy  that  could  not  be  confined  to  a 
local  centre  and  we  ,get  a  Peter  the  Hermit  and  a  Christian 
crusade  in  the  eleventh  century. 

The  order  of  progress  in  the  development  of  an  action  may 
l>e  summed)  up  as  follows:  perception,  consideration,  action. 
The  first  may  be  the  recurrence  in  the  mind  of  a  vibration — a 
memory  of  other  previous  actions  of  an  identical  character,  or 
a  harmonised  combination  of  memories  which  in  consonance  act 
together  and  respond  to  the  appeal  through  the  senses.  The 
second  may  be  voluntary  or  involuntary  'and  momentary  or 
prolonged,  and  the  third  is  the  outcome  of  the  decision  ox  the 
regulating  centre.     World  movements  follow  the  same  course. 

Seeing  the  necessity  and  possibility  for  advancement  or  altera- 
tion is  reserved  to  some  specially  developed  individual  who  is 
a  product  of  the  period.  Consideration  by  discussion,  more  or 
less  prolonged,  and  action,  more  or  less  resolute  and  wide-reach- 
ing according  to  the  extent  of  the  substratum  of  connnon  ground 
possessed  by  those  concerned  and  the  intensity  of  the  impulse, 
follow. 

The  ancient  world  and  !Mid(!I  >  Age--,  as  a  whole,  had  only 
jikst  reached  the  second  stage — the  talking  stage.  True,  a  few 
adventurous  spirits  had  begun  to  •act  and  by  experiment 
endeavour  to  find  th?  I'liilnsoulier's  Stone  and  the  Elixir  of  Life, 
and  wizardry  and  witchcraft  were  imputed  to  all  who  thus 
endeavoured  to  turn  over  a  leaf  of  Nature's  hook  not  already 
exposed  to  all  eyes. 

To  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  this  speculation  obtained, 
and  the  lack  of  appreciation  with  which  experimental  methods 
were  greeted,  it  is  not  nece.ssary  to  point  to  the  i)crsecntions  of 
(ialileo  and  Copernicus.  Even  as  late  as  1672  1))-.  Thonuis 
Sherley  wrote  ''  A  Philosophical  Essay."  extending  to  139  i)agcs. 
'"declaring  the  probable  causes  whence  stones  arc  ])i'odu<'ed  in 
"the  greater  world  from  which  occasion  is  taken  to  search  into 
'■  the  origin  of  bodies,  discovering  them  to  proceed  fri>ni  water 
"  and  seeds,  etc." 

Sherley  says  (p.  69,  par.  114)  "that  .stones  do  grow  and  are 
"  made    since    tlie    cieation,    every     man's    nbservation    will     siif- 
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"  ficieutly  acquaint  him,  and  the  historiee  cited  in  the  first  eec- 
■"  tion  of  this  discourse  do  confirme  :  and  that  they  are  iioui'lshed 
*'  by  water  is  apparent  from  the  situation  of  rocks  by  the  &ea,  the 
^'production  of  pebbles  at  the  bottoms  of  rivers,  and  that  both 
^'  mountains  and  also  gravelly  places  are  never  destitute  or  un- 
"  accompanied  by  water." 

Boyle,  in  "  An  Essay  About  the  Origine  and  Virtue*?  of 
Gem,s,"  published  in  the  same  year,  specifically  lays  himse'f 
out  to  confute  the  notion  that  rock  crystal  consisted  of  water 
that  'had  been  subjected  to  intense  cold.  He  says  :  "  I  found  the 
weight  of  crystal  to  be  to  that  of  water  of  equal  bulk  as  two 
a.n<l  almost  two-thirds  to  one.  Which,  by  the  way,  ishows  us 
how  groundlessly  many  learned  men,  ancient  as  well  as  modern, 
make  crystal  to  be  but  ice  extraordinarily  hardened  by  a  loii^ 
and  vehement  cold,  wlierea.s  ice  is.  bulk  for  bulk,  lighter  than 
water  (arKl  therefore  swims  upon  it)  and  (to  add  to  that  objec- 
tion against  the  vulgar  error)  Madagascar  and  other  countries 
within  the  Torrid  Zone  abound  Avith  crystal."  An  error  that 
survives  yet  among  minens  and  one  which  I  have  frequently 
heard  expressecIL  Here,  ithen,  we  have  at  once  an  indication 
of  the  errors  and  limitations  which  may  arise  from  philoso- 
phical  considerations    of  observed  changes. 

The  general  state  of  experimental  scientific  work  at  this 
period  is  reflected  in  Van  Ettem's  Mathematical  Reci-eations — 
■dated  1696 — a  curious  conglomeration  of  problems  in  arithmetic, 
hydrostatics,  optics,  and  chemistry.  In  the  "  advertisement 
preface"  he  states  that:  "First,  I  place  not  the  si)eculativ« 
"demonstrations  with  all  these  problemis,  but  content  myself  to 
show  them  at  the  fingers'  end,  which  was  my  plot  ancl  inten- 
tion, because  those  who  understand  the  mathematick»s  can  con- 
ceive them  easily  ;  others  for  the  most  part  will  content  them- 
selves onely  with  the  knowledge  of  them  without  seeing  the 
reason.  Secondly,  to  give  a  greater  grace  to  the  practice  of 
these  things  they  ought  to  be  concealed  as  much  as  they  may. 
in  the  subtilitie  of  the  way^  for  that  which  doth  ravish  the 
spirits  is  an  admirable  effect  whose  cause  is  unknowne  :  which 
if  it  were  discovered,  halfe  the  pleasure  is  lost  therefore  all 
the  finenesse  consists  in  the  dexterity  of  the  act,  concealing  the 
meaneg  and  changing  often  the  streame." 

The  applications  of  science  to  industry  were  practically  non- 
existent. The  enormious  strides  made  duiring  the  closing  years 
of  the  eighteenth  and  the  last  century  ha\e  completely  changed 
the  co,nditioji.s,  and  the  perfecting  of  the  means  of  inter-cojii- 
munication  have  made  it  possible  for  the  whole  of  the  world's 
influence  to  be  so  diffused  as  to  eliminate  provincialisms  in 
practice  and  make  av.ailable  the  whole  of  the  world's  know- 
ledge and  intellect.  Formerly  industries  were  <lependent  on. 
slowly  evolved  processes,  carefully  pieced  together  and  built  up 
by  tedious  methods  dependent  on  observation,  often  introducing 
trifling  details  aiul  magnifying  their  importance.  Now,  by  accu- 
rate determination  of  the  «'ssential  features  as  the  result  of 
careful  research,  simplification  and  the  consolidation  of  methods 
have  become  po.siiible,  resulting  in  economy  with  no  loss  of 
efficiency. 

Probably  no  better  case  of  the  direct  influence  of  scientific 
research  o'l  industrial  praetic;?  can  be  cited  than  the  heat  treat- 
ment of  steel  following  the  di.scoverv-  of  the  transforniatioiiis  it 
undergoes  during  heating  and  cooling,  the  exact  temperatures 
at  which,  these  occur,  and  the  physical  c-omditions  and  structaire 
of  the  metal  as  indicated   by  specific  tests  and  the  micro-^cope. 


These  researches,  of  a  pm-ely  academic  character,  cai'efully 
conducted  by  Roberts-Austen,  Osmund,  Stead,  Arnold,  and 
others,  have  clearly  demonstrated  the  nature  of  the  hardening 
change  and  the  conditions  necessary  to  produce  any  desired 
m<xlification. 

Compare  a  seventeenth  century  formula  given  below  with 
modern  practice  :  "  Quench  your  blade  or  other  inetrument  seven 
times  in  the  blood  of  a  male  hog,  mixt  with  goose  grease,  and  at 
«iaoh  time  dry  it  before  the  fire  before  you  wet  it.  and  it  will 
beooone  extremely  hiard  and  not  brittle,  whicli  is  not  ordinary 
according  to  other  tempering^  and  quenohings  of  iron." 

Again,  the  value  formerly  attached  to  the  special  products  of 
certain  localities  limited  the  quantity  of  material  available  for  a 
given  purpose.  Careful  research  into  the  specific  qualities  and 
nature  of  the  material  to  determine  upon  what  its  special  value 
depends  has  enabled  other  products,  modified  by  pirrification  or 
by  the  addition  of  substances  lacking,  to  be  substituted. 

Turning  to  the  synthetic  side,  as  the  result  of  long  and  patient 
research,  indigo  has  been  artificially  prepared,  while  many  other 
natural  colouring  matters  have  been  displaced  by  substances  de- 
rived from  coal  tar  and  other  sources. 

That  this  is  the  age  of  scienitific  control  is  proibabl}- — at 
jwesent — raither  too  much  to  say,  but  that  its  dawn  ha?  begun 
and  made  some  progress  is  undoubtedly  true.  Already  we  find 
abroad  that  spirit  of  inquiry  which  indicates  a  dissatisfiK-tion 
witib  present  methods  aind  a  disipositiom  to  take  advanitage  of 
aid  that  can  be  rendered  by  science.  In  the  newer  industries 
tihis  is  partiexilarly  the  case,  and  in  electrical  engineering 
espec-ially.  Every  'newly  discovered  fact  relating  to  materia:-, 
or  m,ethods  aaid  every  development  is  carefully  watclied  for  and 
put  into  practice  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

For  the  same  reason  every  newly  developing  country  that  has 
no  previously  established  industries  and  is  untranmielfd  by 
tradition,  more  rapidly  appropriates  and  assimilates'  new  ideas, 
enters  into  new  industries,  and  produces  newerand  more  original 
methods.  They  are  m-  the  making  and  grasp  tlie  fact  that  it  is 
as  easy  to  as^imilaite  new  ideas  and  evolve  modern  methods  as 
to  take  up  and  establish  others  of  a.ni  older  and  less  efficient 
character. 

Countries  in.  whioh  certain  imdiustries  are  already  ])ermanently 
established  must  of  necessity  offer  a  less  respomsive  field  for  iiu» 
rapid  appreciatioui  of  research  work  and  its  acoomplishnients 
than  those  which  are  only  beginning  to  develop  them. 

In  the  oine  the  capitalist  looking  fcnvurd  see^  the  probajbility 
of  the  new  mctliod  being  more  remunerative  than  the  old  and 
therefore  ado])ts  it.  He  is  confronted  by  no  drawback  of 
capital  already  invested  in  older  ])lant ;  no^  industrial  condi- 
tions of  any  kind  that  fetter  his  actioni.  His  only  need  is 
labour  of  the   required  kind. 

In  o!der  indmstrial  countries  a^id  indiustries,  locked-iij) 
capital,  tradition,  and  industrial  conditions  are  all  acting  as  a, 
brake  on  progress,  and  tend  to  perpetuate  the  existing  pro- 
cesses and  make  it  difficult  to  inirodnce  new  methods,  and  even 
more  difficult  to  get  them  ^:atisfactorily  carried  out  owing  to 
the  apprehension  and  airitipathy  of  the  men.  in  charge  of  tlic 
praces.s. 

This  co.riservative  attitude  on  the  part  of  capitalists  anxl 
workmen  alike,  is  due  to  the  fear  of  loss  of  some  of  their  pro- 
ceeds— ^the  one  of  his  profits,  iIk'  otlier  of  his  wages.  .And  as 
the    process    is    at  the  mercy  of  the  men  who   carry  it  out.    ;> 


capitalist  with  an  estabiished  business  i.s  unfavourable  to  inno- 
vations ISO  Jong  at.  Jiis  methods  produce  economic  results.  It  js 
ill  cases  such  a.s  thits  that  new  capital  must  be  called  upon  if 
proigress  is  to  be  made,  and  in  new  countries  and  with  new 
tirm.s  tliiii  is  i>ossib]e. 

The  initial  fault,  apart  from  the  human  element,  is  bad 
finance  from  the  beginning,  iu  looking  to  the  realisation  of 
immediate  jjxofit  and  neglecting  to 'build  up  a  reserve  that  will 
enable  them  to  coiie  with  modern  advances.  The  scramble  for 
dividend,*  or  the  amassijig  of  a  fortune  with  the  comfortable 
assurance  that  '"it  will  last  out  my  time"'  has  killedi  progress 
and  stifled  research.  The  wise  saw  that  "  Necessitj-  is  tho 
mother  of  invention"  has  served  to  allay  any  fears  that  miaht 
arise,  and  too  often,  after  living  in  a  fool's  paradise,  there  has 
been  a  very  rude  awakening. 

Even  success  lias  its  retarding  influences.  When  profits  are 
large  and'  capital  available  for  the  purpose  (i.e.,  in  the  hands 
of  those  appreciative)  is  fully  employed,  there  is  no  incentive 
to  launch  out  in  new  directions  or  to  look  for  new  processes 
and  products.  And  to  this  cause  must  be  assLgned  the  appro- 
2>riation  by  Continental  firms  of  the  aniline  colour  indu.stry. 
Chemical  manufacture i-s  here  were  too  busy  aiud  too  comfortable 
to  worry  about  the  simple  production  of  aniline  violet  and 
were  blind  to  their  opportunities,  witii  the  result  that  the 
aniline  and  colour  industry  were  allowed  to  pa«(S,  altliough  th? 
raw  inaterial  was  produced  here. 

And  what  must  be  said  of  the  practice  largely  followed  by 
limited  companies  and  industrial  corporations  witli  large  worka 
and  many  branches  and  ramifications,  who  deliberately  ©tifle 
progress  by  buying  up  and  pigeon-iioling  patents  and  processes, 
which  might  interfere  with  their  pi-eseiit  methods  of  production, 
in  order  to  destroy  competition?  It  is  a  conspiracy  of  capital 
against  the  future  welfare  of  the  country,  for  in  future  yeara 
tliese  methods  will  be  discovered  and  worked,  ]>robably  to  the 
detriment  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  first  discovered 
and  which  should  have  reaped  the  benefit.  Tiliere  can  be  no 
gain.saying  the  fact  that  sordid  considerations  underlie  the 
whole  fabric  of  industrial  life,  irres]iective  of  class,  and  until 
necessity  demands,  or  the  increased  prospect  of  gain  is  assured, 
foinvard  movement,  is  unlikely  to  take  place. 

This  essential  difference  between  acjvdemic  and  industrial 
ideals — interestedness  7\  disinterestedness — must  receive  con- 
si<leratioii  in  dealing  with  the  relationship  between  rasearch  and 
iiiduisitry,  especially  i\i  that  aspect  in  which  State  or  muiii- 
(  ipally  aided   institutions  are  concerned. 

8ir  William  Anson,  iui  his  reniark.s  on  the  legisbratiim 
<^>f  teachers  in  7'fif  TImrs  of  December  2.  1913,  '  speaks 
of  the  "  ^reat  "  teacher  a«  '"one  who  while  lie  teaches 
is  advanciiitc,  by  experiment  f)r  study,  some  branch  of 
science  or  of  the  liumanities,'"  clearly  iinplyiiifr  that  anytliinsj 
less  than  this  i>  of  an  inferifn*  order  and  setting  up  that  as  a 
.standard  of  excellence  for  educational  institutions.  But  for 
this  puriKiso  a  teacher  must  have  time  and  facilities  in  the  war 
of  apparatus.  These  cannot  be  fibiaiued  without  money,  and 
authorities  arc  slow  to  apiirociatc  tlie  need  of  either.  Tlie 
liarment  of  salaries  which  do  not  rai>e  the  teacher  above  the 
necessity  of  seeking  furtlier  mean.s  of  .siecuriiig  what  is  necos^'^ary 
tc»  enable  him  to  tnove  in  the  sphere  of  life  lesitimately  con- 
a;enial  to  him  and  to  a.s.s.o<-iat('  with  others  <-if  his  own  cla.ss 
witliout  cri]>pling  his  resources,  and,  the  occupation  of  his  tinu 
t  .  the  fullest  extent   permissible.  d;>  not   help  to  foster  his  Irivo 


of  reeearch.  If  a  teacher  engaged  in  the  higher  grades  of  teadi- 
ing  work,  where  his  energies  must  be  further  occupied  in^  keeping 
up  with  the  developments  of  the  time,  is  to  be  officially  employed 
to  the  eame  extent  in  point  of  actual  teaching  time  as  the  teacher 
engaged  in  the  lower  grades  of  teaching,  he  has  little 
energy  or  inclination  left  to  further  devote  himself  to 
either  the  elucidation  of  problems  or  the  direction  of 
others  under  his  care  to  the  same  end.  If  the  purse-string.* 
are  so  tightly  hekli  tJiiat  the  necessary  means  to  carx-y  out  experi- 
ments are  withheld  or  only  obtainable  after  tiring  and  un- 
pleasant persistence,  he  is  apt,  unless  he  i'S  an  enthusiastic 
genius  cast  in  a  non-sensitive  mould,  to  tire  and  to  let  tlnng<s 
go  on  in  the  ordinary  channels  without  the  addition  of  the  con- 
stant strain  which  this  contention  entails. 

How  many  teachers  in  Technical  Institutions  are  under  the 
necessity  of  actually  teaching  for  ten  periods  per  week,  total- 
ling from  thirty  to  iMrtj'-three  hours,  together  witJi  the  neces- 
sary incidental  preparations,  and  other  duties':  Any  time  that 
is  available  for  other  work  can  only  be  obtained  in  short,  dis- 
jointed periods  and  with  an  attitude  of  mind  that  is  not  con- 
ducive to  original  thought. 

And  yet  he  is,  perhaps,  the  best  man  to  undertake  lesearch 
work.  He,  if  he  is  in  his  proper  place,  is  conversant  with  the 
conditions  under  whicli  the  industrial  application  must  be  made 
and  is  able  to  steer  clear  of  many  of  the  pitfalls  that  beset  the 
purely  academic  investigator  of  industrial  problems,  who 
frec(uently  fails  to  appreciate  the  niceties  of  the  situation. 
Xot  long  a.go  an  expert  Avas  called  in  to  give  advice  on  -Ji 
certain  chemical  problem  in  a  process  which  was  carried  out 
cold,  and  calmly  suggested  that  to  produce  the  desired  result 
the  liquid  sihould  be  neated  to  boiling,  quite  ignoring  the  ix)int 
that  it  would  entail  the  boiling  of  hundreds  of  tons  of  liquor 
to  be  sai'bsequently  cooled,  with  no  appliainces  or  waste  heat 
available  for  tlie  inirpose*.  Similar  instances  arising  from  a 
lack   of  consideration  of  the  conditions  constantly  appear. 

Such  failures  no  doubt,  together  with  the  com-ervative  atti- 
tude natural  to  minds  of  a  narrower  type  (not  broadened  by 
scientific  training  and  cramped  by  sordid  consideratii>nsl.  hav'^' 
led  to  the  distrust  which  exists  in  the  minds  of  manufacturers, 
managers,  and  foremen  of  tlie  older  school,  for  scientific  acquire- 
ments in  their  staff  and  also  in  their  lothness  to  make  departures 
from  their  usual  practice  or  to  take  uj)  new  methods  aiul  ideas. 

It  is  with  them  tlie  old  cry  of  "  Can  any  good  tiling  come  out 
of  Xazaretli?  '" — and  forms  one  of  the  stumbling-blocks  in  the 
associatio'iv  of  scie:;tific  re<earcii>  and  industry. 

With  TechnJcal  Institutions  another  weighty  rea-^on  must  be 
considered.  The  industrial  advacutages  of  a  scientific  research 
•  >Y  discovery  may  become  the  monopoly  of  one  individual,  and 
authorities  hesitate  to  spend  public  nnniey  in  a  manner  that 
may  result  in  .iiudividual  bemefit.  The  bogey  of  rjitc^  and  rate- 
payers is  ever  in  mind,  and  the  efforts  are^  crippled  for  want 
of  funds.  Tiie  nianmer  in  which  the  teacher  earn-  li;^  .-:il:iry 
must  be  palpable. 

With  UnivpTsities  this  seldom  happens,  for  the  wider  \  iew  of 
its  directors  rises  above  these  consideration,-;,  altliougli  ih.'' 
amount  availa.ble  is  limited. 

Again,  much  of  the  research  uiidei-takcn  in  acaiicniic  centres 
is  not  of  the  nature  that  can  1k»  directly  ajiiili^d  in^hi.strially. 
and  this  to  a  still  gieater  extent  arouses  the  opposit  ion  rif  many  of 
those  responsible    for  maintenance   of   Technical    ScIkjoIs.      They 


fail  to  recognise  that  it  constitutes  the  highest  form  of  training 
for  the  students,  and  if  its  applications  are  not  immediate  it  is 
paving  the  way  for  further  development  that  will  redovind  to  the 
benefit  of  the  community. 

The  encouiagement  of  research  assumes  increased  importance 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  modern  tendencies  in  industrial 
life. 

Formerly  the  men  engaged  in  an  industry  possessed  an  all- 
round  knowledge  of  it<s  possibilities  and  rerpiirements.  This  was 
acquired  during  an  appl^enticeship  or  probationary  period  and 
placed  them  in  a  much  better  position  to  make  suggestions  for 
improvement. 

In  the  rush  to  increase  production,  reduce  cost,  and  improve 
the  finaiicial  result  even  this  has  been  swept  away,  and  the 
subdivision  of  labour  that  lias  taken  place  has  reduced  the 
number  of  men  with  an  all-round  knowledge  of  the  industry  to 
a  very  small  proportion.  As  a  result  the  prospect  of  new  de- 
velopment and  progress  originating  within  the  industry  becomes 
smaller  and  smaller,  and  the  only  way  to  make  good  that  loss  is 
to  foster  research  outside  it. 

The  establish  me  nit  of  researcli  laboratories  in  chemical 
works,  and  the  appointment  of  special  men  in  engineering 
works  who  have  little  or  no  connection  with  the  roukne  work 
of  the  establishment,  is  growing,  and  is  an  indication:  that  the 
necessity  for  this  is  becoming  more  fully  recognis.ed,  but  it  is  in 
an  institution  that  combines  all  the  phases  of  thought  that 
contribute  to  the  result,  and  in  which  men  dealing  with  similar 
or  collateral  problems  eani  mix  with  each  otheir  tha-t  such  work 
can  be  better  carried  out.  'ilie  atmosphere  is  more  jjregmant 
with  influences  eondueive  to  success,  and  the  problem  may  be 
viewed  from  every  side. 

The  introduction,  developmejit.  and  maintenance  of  such  an 
a.tmosphere  is  the  highest  poimt  that  .can  be  atta.iiied  in  any 
school  of  learning,  and  those  most  capable  Oif  direetiing  it  into 
an  industrial  channel  are  the  men.  who  -a.re  familiar  witili  tlip 
whole  of  the  conditions  apportainino:  to  securing  like  results  on 
a  large  stale. 

Umtil  thi-  is  dono  we  sliall  be  incapable  of  producing  tlit'' 
highest    class  of  student. 

He  mu>t  be  given  opportunity,  must  liiive  his  self-reliance  de- 
veloped, and  must  be  given  a  (sufficiently  free  Iiand.  To  enable 
this  til  be  done  in  Technical  Schooli^  it  will  1)e  necessary  to  make 
better  jjrovision  and  to  secure  greater  elasticity  in  methods,  at 
any  rate  in  the  higher  stages.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  at  present 
the  ideal  is  somewiiat  lower  tlian  this  and  that  most  schools  are 
content  to  train  men  to  occupy  certain  ])ositions  or  tn  supple- 
ment the  training  received  in  the  works  in  evening  cla-s?s.  to 
^'nal)le  them  tlu'  l)etter  t  >  earn  tlieir  livelihood. 

This  ap)>eals  to  the  majority  of  the  students,  who  can  see  in 
the  knowledge  thus  a.ccpiired  a  means  of  improving  their  posi- 
tion and  perhajhs  making  tiieir  labours  lighter.  The  larger 
classes  thus  obtained  figure  jironiinently  i,n  the  publish.ed  re- 
part^  of  Education  Authorities,  and  iiic revises  in  numbers,  v^:<\ 
biff  total-  ap)>ear  to  provide  tlie  justification  for  the  spending 
of  public  money.  ;i  justification  tliat  ajipeals  to  "  the  nnm  in  the 
street."  and  may  be  ii.sed  to  allay  any  unrest  or  <li.ssatisfaetion 
e.v|)ressed  by  the  ratepayers.  But  this  is  not  the  highest  ground 
of  comparison  ! 

The  number  of  tluisf  desiring  and  capable  of  reaching  higher 
attainment-  i-  much  restricted,  and  tlie  classes  must  be  ^nialler 
and    more    expen-ive    to    coiuluct.    and    uiile--    the    {leterniining 


authority  is  in  hands  capable  of  appreciating  their  value  will 
be  dropped. 

Further,  the  establishment  of  laboratories  for  conducting 
practical  experimental  work  of  all  kinds  is  necessary  to  train 
the  mind  to  experimentally  determine  everything  that  ia  capable 
of  direct  proof. 

The  preliminary  training  for  research  work  is  important.  The 
tendency  to  cram  the  minds  of  students  with  facts,  figures,  and 
details  is  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  the  inquiring  spirit 
that  must  underlie  all  research  work.  The  first  necessity  is  a 
firm  grasp  of  the  principles  of  the  main  and  all  collateral  subjects, 
not  a  series  of  definitions  carefully  reduced  to  a  formula  and 
committed  to  memory,  but  a  living  realisation  of  the  principleis 
embodied  in  the  statements.  The  actual  memorising  of  unneces- 
sary m,atter  is  no  help,  and  its  whole  purpose  may  be  better 
served  if  the  student  knows  where  to  find  what  he  requires,  and 
has  at  hand  the  sources  of  information  necessary.  Information 
is  not  the  highest  result  to  be  aimed  at.  Imagination  is  the 
faculty  that  requires  to  be  cultivated,  trained,  audi  so  guided 
by  the  inculcation  of  principles  that  its  flights  of  fancy  are 
capable  of   realisation. 

This  can  only  be  done  when  authoritiss  rise  to  an  appreciation 
of  tlie  larger  benefits  and  make  both  their  schemes  of  work  and 
teaching  conditions  such  as  will  enable  teacher  or  student  to 
look  beyond  the  immediate  ]>re5ent,  and  by  a  more  prolonged 
but  less  narrow  and  particular  preparation  attain  that  educa- 
tional summit  that  commands  a  wider  outlook  and  from  which 
it  is  possible  to  see  beyond  the  limit.s  of  our  present  scientific 
horizon  into  new  regions,  which  he  sets  out  to  explore  in  order 
to  add  their  treasures  to  the  common  stock. 

Genius  is  but  the  focus.sed  instinct,  knowledge  and  cleverness 
of  the  age,  a  concentration  either  by  reflection,  as  by  a  mirror,  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  time,  or  a  brilliant  light  spot  gathering 
up  by  refraction,  as  by  a  lens,  the  light  proceeding  from  widely 
separated  sources.  The  individual  rays  are  too  feeble  to  pro- 
duce an  effect,  but  their  condensed  product  is  a  blaze  of  light. 
Without  the  individual  rays  the  brilliance  is  impossible,  and  it 
must  be  the  aim  Of  each  to  himself  contribute  iiis  share  to  the 
general  advancement  of  knowledge  and  establish  such  conditions 
as  will  permit  others  to  add  their  quota  to  expedite  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  dark  pages  of  Nature's  book  and  the  realisation  of 
the  benefits  which  accrue  to  the  communitv. 


THE  VALUE  OF   RESEARCH   IN    CHEMICAL   INDUSTRY. 

By  Professor  P.   PHILLIPS  BEDSON 

(Armstrong  College,  Newcaistle). 

To  one  wlio  lias  be^n  accustomed  for  over  forty  years  to  ihave 
at  various,  times  li>stened  to  or  read  addresses  and  sp«ec1i)es 
dealing  with  tTie  application  of  scientific  knoAvledge  to  indu&try, 
there  dtocis  not  appear  to  be  much  scope  for  novelty,  or  oppor- 
tunity of  addiioing  fresh  examples,  which  might  serve  to  empha- 
sise tlie  imiportance  of  research  in  and  to  chemical  industry. 
To  any  one  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  chemical  industry 
during  t'he  2>a(S.t  fifty  years,  the  attempt  to  appraise  the  value 
of  research  in  industrial  undertaikings  is  very  mucli  as  tliough 
one  were  to  discuss  the  value  of  the  heart  to  the  human  being. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  discussion  of  this  question  ioucJies 
matters  of  educational  import,  and  that  despite  the  continued 
reiteration  miueh  remiains  to  be  done,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
on  this  occasion  to  devote  a  little  time  to  the  consideration  of 
so  self-evident  a  proposition  as  the  title  of  th.iis  paper  suggests. 
The  last  fifty  yeaa's  or  so  iliave  ■witnessed  the  birth  and  develop- 
ment of  scientific  chemical  industries,  which  have  demanded  for 
tJheir  initiation,  as  well  as  for  their  successful  working,  meji 
well  grounded  in  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  theories  of  the 
science  of  chemistry  and  familiar  with  the  methods  of  inquiry 
employedl  in  the  advancement  of  the  science,  in  a  word,  with 
scientific  research.  Workers  so  trained  are  reaily  to  gra.sin  tlie 
meaning  of  <liscoveries  made  by  the  researcher  in  pure  science, 
and,  realisin.g  their  practical  application  and  importance,  are 
able  to  devise  modes  of  working  by  which  these  discoveries  are 
made  to  administer  to  our  everyday  events  and  contribute  to 
tihe  amenities  of  life. 

There  are  two  nrain  a'spects  in  the  relation  1>etween  research 
and  industry.  Of  these  two  aspects,  chemLstry  supplies  many 
illustrations  ;  I  will  resti-ict  myself  in  considering  this  question 
to  illustrations  Kafforded  by  the  history  of  the  coal-tar  colour 
industry.  The  very  foundation  <if  this  industry,  the  observa- 
tion made  by  the  late  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin  in  1856  in  the  study  of 
the  properties  of  aniline,  thai  a  mauve  colouration  is  produced 
when  this  substance  is  treated  with  a.  isolution  of  bleaching 
))o\vder,  is  the  fundamental  fact  from  which  the  great  coal-tar 
industry  started.  An  idea  of  tlie  mainiitudo  of  lliis  industry 
which  has  grown  (nit  of  this  rest^Trch  of  Perkin  is  convevcd  bv 
the  fact  that  in  tiie  year  of  its.  jubilee  £9,000.000  w  oVth  of 
coal-tar  colours  was  manufactured  in  Germany. 

'J'liis  may  serve  as  nii  illnstrati<in  of  the  value  of  rcsc^iircli  To 
chemical  industry. 

The  history  of  the  manufacture  of  useful  medieiriiil  jircjian- 
tions  from  coal  tar  off(>rs  anotiier  ilhi'stration  of  lhe  value  of 
re.searcli  to  chemical  industi',v.  Knorr.  in  liis  stud,v  of  fthvl- 
aceto-aeetatf  ;ind  phen,vlliydra/an.  ul)tained  a  substance,  the 
invvstia;atioii  of  the  pro|)erti-s  of  wlii.-h  proved  it  to  be  Tl 
valuable^  "  febrifni;"."  its  )M-odiietioii  \va-  naturally  patented, 
and  not  long  -ifter  it^disco\ery  it  \v;is  vni  <i;i  the  tnnrket  under 
the  name  of  •' antipyrin."  .Just  as  we  shoiild  find,  had  we  the 
time,  I'/rkin's  (lisc<ivery  led  many  workers  to  study  the  pro- 
diK-tion    of    cDliiiirs    frcm     aniline     and      allied     .substances,    ro 
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KnoiT's  discovery  directed  many  investigators  to  seek  after  new 
artificial  medicaments,  witih.  the  result  that  their  m.anufacture 
and  use  have  acquired  considerable  imrportiance. 

But  the  history  of  the  artificial  production  of  the  natural 
colouring  matter,  derived  from  the  indigo  plant,  is  instructive 
as  showing  not  only  tihe  value  of  research  to  ciiemical  industry, 
but  also  its  value  in,  the  industry  itself. 

The  practical  value  of  this  colouring  matter  had  been  known 
to  iman  from  very  early  times  and  by  methods  of  research  carriel 
ouc  long  ages  ago  the  art  of  dyeing  with  indigo  had  been  arrived 
at.  In  the  early  part  of  the  Iia*t  century  the  composition  of  the 
active  principle  in  this  dye  was  established,  and  as  the  know- 
ledge of  the  piroperties  of  this  suibstanee  greiw,  so  cthemist©  came 
to  an  undiersitanding  and  an  explanation  of  the  rationale  of  the 
processes  employed  by  the  dyer.  The  mode  of  occurrence  of 
this  substance  in  the  juice  of  the  indigo  plant  was  satisfactorily 
accounted  for,  and  under  the  name  of  indigotin  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  this  beautiful  blue  d'ye  was  isolated  and  its  properties 
completely  studied.  Amongst  the  first  stens  toward  the  know- 
ledge of  the  inner  nature  of  indigotin  was  tJie  discovery  made 
by  Liebig  that  by  oxidation  he  obtained  from  it  a  substance 
styled  antiiranilic  a/cid,  a  derivative  of  benzoic  acid,  from  which 
a  few  years  before  Mitschei'lich  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
tihe  hydrocarbon  benzol,  which,  as  everj-bodv  knows,  is  one  of 
the  products  contained  in  coal  tar. 

Some  years  elapsed'  before  this  observation  of  Liebig  founrl 
its  proper  niche  in  the  synthetical  production  of  indigo.  A 
theory  of  cfhemical  compounds,  which  would  deal  with,  tha 
internal  arrangement  of  the  molecules  and  give  a  working 
hypothesdts  as  to  their  constitution  or  structure  liad  to  be 
evolved.  Such  a  theory  was  that  put  forward  by  Kekule.  alx>U[, 
1858,  and  followed  a  few  years  later  by  his  theory  of  tJie  con- 
stitution of  benzol,  in  which  the  properties,  both  ehenijcal  and 
physical,  of  thiis  compouind  are  explained  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  atoims  of  its  eonstitueiut  elements,  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  are  bound  to  one  anotlier. 

The  researches  of  Baeyer  aind  others  had  in.  the  micantime 
provided  a  consideraible  amouuit  of  infoi'niation  respecting  the 
transformiation  of  indiigo,  and  in  1869  Kekule  was  led  to  formu- 
late a  theory  as  to  tlie  manner  in,  wliich,  the  atoms  of  elemenfts. 
oarbom,  hydrogem,  ndtroigen  and  oxygen,  are  arra^nged  in  the 
molecule  of  indigo.  In  1878,  the  jubilee  year  of  the  first  suc- 
cessful synthesis  of  an  orga.Tiic  substa.nce,  the  proignostica- 
tions  of  Kekule  respecting  the  constitution  of  indigo  were  con- 
firmed by  the  researches  of  Claisen.  and  Shadwell.  oon;;lucted  in 
the  lal>oratories  of  the  University  of  Bonn,  and  by  those  of 
Baeyer  in.  the  University  of  Muiniieh-. 

Up  to  thiis  point  these  researches  were  of  scientific  initerest 
only,  but  in  1880  Baeyer  discovered  a  nio<le  of  producing  in- 
digo in  a  manuer  eom.ixatible  with  industrial  coiiditions  ;  and 
aUithougli  this  method  did  not  entirely  rea.li^^e  the  hopes  of  the 
maniufactuirers  tliey  were  not  daiumted  in  their  e.nter]).ri.se  to 
secure  a  method  of  manufiieturing  this  valuable-  product,  whioli 
should  coniiipete  O'n  favoura.|)le  terms  with  the  n.atural  dye. 
From  this  point  on,  tlie  histor}'  of  indigo  affo.nls  ai)  cxcelle.it 
example  of  the  value  of  research,  in  chemical  industry,  for  the 
problem  was  now  attacked  amd  the  inquiry  pu.rsued  in  the  re- 
search laiboratories  of  the  grciat  firm  of  eheinacii-l  manufacturers 
— tIhe  Badisclie  Aniline  aiul  Sodia-F'''abirik  at  Liulwigshafeii  on  the 
Rhine.  Tlie  otitcome  of  the  researches  carried  out  by  the 
scientific    staff  of   this   firm    was    the   perfecting    of   a.    process. 
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based  upon  the  discovery  of  Heumanai  (1890),  wliereby  indigo  is 
mad©  from,  the  hydrocarbom,  naphtlialene,  whicli  is  abuindaaiAly 
present  in  coal  tar.  Niaiplitbalene  coostitutee  a  oQmjparatiVeily 
cheap  raw  material,  and  froim  it  ioidiigo  can  be  mainmfactured  at 
a  price  whicli  pliaceis  i.t  in  favourable  comipetitiom  with  the 
natural  sulbstance. 

The  late  Dr.  Birunck,  at  one  time  darectoT  of  the  Badisehe 
Aniline  and  Soda-Fabrik,  has  told  xis.  that  tweraty  years  were 
spent  in.  these  researches,  and  that  the  firm  expended  a.bout  a 
million  sterling  in  experimental  iinvestigatiom.  relating  to  this 
subject;  and  twelve  years  ago  this  firm  estimateid  that  they 
would  be  in  a  position!  to  mianufacture  anrnually  as  m'uch  indigo 
,as  is  produced  from  250,000  acres  of  Indian  soil ;  ini  fact,  a  pro- 
daictian  almost  equivalent  to  that  grown  in  the  province  of 
Northern  Behiar,  which  formerly  gave  emiployment  to  about 
one  and  a  half  milli0nis  of  jjeqple. 

How  far  these  aiiiticipaltions  have  been  realiseid  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  1909  a  quantity  of  indigo^  worth  no  less  than 
£1,900,000  was  exported  from  Germamy  to  the  continent  of 
Afiia  .alone. 

Such  a  result  as  this  amply  demonstrates  the  value  of  re- 
search in  chemical  industrj-,  nor  \\  as  thie  manufacture  of  indigo 
the  only  result  that  accrued  fromi  these  researches,  for  its  pro- 
duction by  this  process  required  a  sulipliuric  acid  of  a  i>articular 
constitution  amd  composition!.  And  so  we  finid  conicurrently  witih 
'  the  investigation  of  the  synthesis  of  indigo  there  were  being 
carried  forward  researches  on  the  maniifacture  of  one.  of  the 
staple  products  of  chemical  industry,  viz.,  sulphuric  acid,  with 
the  result  that  the  "contact  process."  based  om  the  observa- 
tions made  by  Phillips  in  1831  has  been  fully  established  as  a 
means  of  manufacture,  amd  facts  of  the  greatest  scien^fic  in- 
terest and  irapoii-tance  brought,  to  light. 

But  what  do  such  aehievememits  as  these  .i^how?  The  value 
of  seie.nti.fic  research  in.  industry ;  nay,  rather  the  a.bsolute 
necessity  for  researoh,  if  indiustrial  enterprisesi  are  to  be  suc- 
cessful. Still  further  do  such  achievements  make  apparent 
that  the  full  realisiati ons  of  the  benefits,  wliiieh  the  scientific 
invqiuirer  can  coinfeir  on  industa-y,  cam.  only  be  secured  when  the 
indxistries  aire  conitrolled  and  caiptai.ned  Idv  those  who  by  their 
trainiii'.g  and  knowledge  appreciate  and  value  the  adivanees 
made  by  the  i!nTe9tiga.toir  in  pure  scieniee.  and  who  readily 
surround  themiselves  with  men  who  are  eq.ui}D<i)ed  wnth  a  know- 
ledge of  tlieir  science  anid  have  already  made  themsielves 
familiar  with  the  methods  of  science  by  a  training  in  research. 

The  coal  tar  colour  industry  is  by  mo  means  the  only  one 
which  illustrates  the  value  of  research  to  and  in  chemical 
industry.  The  histoi-y  of  the  growth,  and  development  of^those 
enterpi-ises  at  Jeina  "of  Cairl  Zeiss  and  of  the  allied  firm  cl' 
Schott  and  Genos.sen  afford  innmorous  examples  of  imiprovo- 
ments  and  in/novations  which  have  been  instituted  as  the  re- 
sults of  researches  made  by  the  scientific  staff  of  these  man.u- 
facturers.  For  whether  it  be  the  manufacture  of  glass  or  the 
construction  of  optical  inistnuments  of  all  kinids,  made  to  n'cet 
the  requirements  of  the  ever-advanein.g  scientiific  imdnstries,  we 
find,  first  the  scientific  exaininatioii  of  the  problem,  then  the 
aj) plication,  of  the  result  of  such,  i.iiqniries  are  made,  in  the 
factory  itself,  and  not  only  are  industrial  arts  of  various  kinds 
a<lvaiiced  thereby,  bnt  the  bounds  of  knowledge  extendied  by 
the  re.searche<  m.a.de  in^  the  industry  itself.  Tn  like  maniuer  the 
manufacturer  of  the  inca.ndescent  gas  niiamtle,  o,f  the  metallic 
filanuMit   cleciric  lamp  and   many  (►thcr  of  the  things  we  use  jn 
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everyday  life,  wlhich  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  essentials, 
aire  the  products,  of  scientifio  research. 

Evem.  the  empiric  arts',  siuch  as  the  extractioji  of  metals  front 
their  ores,  the  manufaotTire  of  iron  and  of  steel,  for  imstance, 
h&'ve.  beeii  deivelqped  and  improved  by  the  facts  brought  to  light 
io  the  scientific  researches,  whose  objective  may  have  been  an 
explaaiation.  of  the  phenomena  coniiiected  with  these  proceis.se3 
themselves,  or  the  discovery  of  new  methods  of  treating  natural 
mia/teri-al®. 

Numberless  illuist rations,  in  fact,  might  be  cited  of  the  "  value 
of  research  to  and  in  chemical  industry,"  and  when  all  has 
been,  said,  the  qaiesttiom  is  seen  to  be  o<iie  of  education — 
scientific  industries,  and  industries  become  more  sci^-ntific  aay 
by  day,  require  scientific  direction — educated  capital — and  scien- 
tific labour  to  superintend  and  direct  the  various  phases  of  the 
manufacture. 

The  pre-eminence  of  Germany  in  the  sciemtific  chemical  in- 
duiSitries  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  far-sighted  policy  of  its 
governors,  who  have  fositered  every  branoK  n^f  education,  wlio 
have  systematically  emcouiraged  the  2>roseeution  of  research  im 
its  Universities,  and  hiave.  with  no  niggard  hand  expended 
money  on  tlie  pi-omotion  of  seienitific  education  lH'  amownt^s 
which  put  to  shaime  the  sums  voted  for  similar  pur{>o.<e.s  by  the 
Governmeimt.  of  this,  the  richest  countrv    in  the  world. 
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RESEARCH  IN  ENCINEERINC- 

By  PROFESSOR  BURSTALL. 

(University  of  Birmingham.) 

In  considering  the  value  of  reseax'ch  in  the  engineering  indus- 
try, it  may  be  as  well  to  define  what  the  term  "  engineering  " 
«>hould  be  taken  to  include.  'J'he  principles  on  which  either  a 
structure  or  machine  is  constructed  are  those  which  have  been 
obtained  by  the  mathematician ;  the  physical  propei-ties  of 
solids,  fluids,  and  gases  are  the  work  of  the  physicists ;  the 
chiemist  is  con.cerned.  with  changet  of  form,  of  the  elements. 

Before  this  knowledge  can  be  utilised  in  the  service  of  man  in 
construction    further  less  definite  knowledge  has  to  be  employed, 
-ivhich  is  included  in  the  term   "practical  experience."     As  an 
example  of  what  is  meant,  consider  the  strength  of  materials,  sueli 
as  iron  and  steel :  the  mathematical  theory  is  well  known  and.  the 
physical  properties   have   been     fully  worked   out ;    a  structui'e 
-such  as  a  bridge  or  a  steel  roof  can  be  designed  with  great  ex- 
actitude as  regards  the  stresses  involved  even  when  the  form  is  one 
which  is  novel  aind  about  whose  behaviour  fcliere  is  no  experiemce. 
This  is  proved  by  the  construction  of  the  Forth  Bridge,  the  first 
iif   it«  form   and  the  largest  span    ever  constructed,   yet   about 
whose  stability  and  strength  there  was  never  any  doubt.       In 
many   cases  construction  cannot  be  worked    out   with  such  ex- 
actitude because  the  forces  involved  are  of  such  a  complex  and 
variable  character  tliat  a  comjolete  solution  cannot  be  obtained. 
It  is  here  where  the  true   function  of  the   engineer  comes  in, 
and  wliere  he  can  construct  a  workable  machine  even  when  he 
does  jiot  know'  exactly  all  the  factors  wliich  were  involved.    As  an 
example,  consider  the  crank  shaft  of  an  engine  :   it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  the   formula;  used  in  the  calculations  of  its   strengtli 
are  only   rougii   ai^proxinnvtions     and   tiuit   many   factors  whicli 
enter  into  its  actual  strength  have  to  be  neglected  in  order  to 
obtain  any  solution  at  all ;  yet  the  engineer  rarely  fails  to  design 
a  shaft  capable  of  withstanding  the  forces  to  which  it  will  be 
Hi^hjeeted  ;    this  is  because  he  is  able  to  use  past  knowledge  of 
what  similar  shafts  would  withstand,  or,  in  other  words,  practical 
experiments  liad  been  made  and  a   result  obtained  which  could 
be  utilised   in   a  different  form;  this  is  wliat  is  meant  by  the 
tJdIrm   ■■  research."     There    is    of  course    a  serious    i-isk  in  such 
reasoning,  as  it  may  be  that  the  result  of  one  experiment  may 
be  used  as  the  basis  on  which  to  design   a  machine  of  wholly 
different   form,    and    sometimes   with   disastrous    results.     If   the 
steam  engine  and  tiie  internal  combustion  engine  bi^  compared,  it 
will  be  found  that   the  safi;  working  stresses  in   tlie   former  may 
be  materially  highei-  than  in  tlie  latter,  even  wIhmi  allowance  is 
made     for      the    difl'erenees     of      forces     and      working      fluids, 
tJie     explanation     being     that     we     know     very     little     as     to 
the  behaviour  of  iron  and  steel  when  the  stresses  to  which  they 
are   subjected   are  otlier  llian  tlie  purely  static   force   found  in 
ilie  bridge   roof  truss  or  testing   nnichine.     Even   the   classical 
experiments  of  Wolder,  valuable  as  they  are  in  forming  a  theory 
"f  variable  stress,  do  not  throw  much  lij^lit  on  the  stresses  that 
take  pla^e   in   tlie   internal   combustion   engine,   because  Wohler 
-tresses  were  i)ut  on  tlirougli  the  medium  of  a  spring,  while  in 
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the  engine  the  action  is  in  the  nature  of  a  blow,  which  may,  and 
probably  does,  set  up  a  quite  different  stress. 

The  student  of  the  so-called  pure  sciences  often  views  the 
results  of  engineering  research  with  some  contempt,  because 
the  results  are  often  conflicting  with  those  of  otlier  experi- 
menters, the  truth  being  that  engineering  researches  contain  so 
many  variables  that  only  in  rare  oases  can  broad  general  con- 
clusions ue  deduced.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that 
engineering  experiments  are  therefore  useless  and  misleading ; 
the  steam  engine  experiments  of  Willan.s  cannot  be  reconciled 
even  among  themselves  in  all  points,  yet  the  Willans  law  of  th« 
straight  line  was  deduced,  which  has  been  found  to  be  generally 
applicable. 

It  may  be  useful  to  indicate  what  research  has  done  for 
engineering  and  directions  in  which  knowledge  is  wanted.  The 
high  tensile  steels  now  so  widely  employed  in  the  automobile  owe 
their  ■discovery  to  experiment  and  research  ;  the  high  speed  steels 
which  have  so  increased  the  output  of  machine  tools  are  the 
result  of  experimentation  ;  the  steam  turbine  and  the  internal 
combustion  engine  are  both  examples  of  machines  develojX'd 
from  the  knowledge  of  thermodynamic  principles. 

Perhaps  the  best  examples  of  the  value  of  research  are  to 
be  found  in  electrical  engineering,  w^hioh  owes  its  entire  existence 
to  the  labours  of  scientific  men.  Such  men  as  Faraday,  Hopkin- 
son,  Tresca,  Clerk.  ]\Iaxwell,  Hirty,  and  many  others  are  those 
who  have  laid  the  foundations  and  rendered  possible  such  won- 
ders as   wireless  telegraphy. 

As  to  what  fields  now  remain  to  be  explored  there  are  many 
directions  in  which  there  is  at  present  very  little  knowledge. 
The  mechanical  engineer  has  nearly  reached  the  limit 
as  regards  the  construction  of  machines,  as  such  materials  as 
ca/St  iron  and  steel  have  been  little  improved  ;  what  is  now  re- 
quired is  a  metal  with  all  the  properties  of  cast  iron  but  greater 
strength.  Cast  steel  has  vastly  improved,  but  so  far  has  not  to 
any   extent   superseded   cast   iron   for   most   purposes. 

Research  in  the  properties  of  materials  from  an  engineering 
point  of  view  has  so  far  been  confined  mainly  to  the  testing 
machine,  and,  useful  as  such  tests  are  as  regards  the  value  of  a 
material  for  comsti-uctiom,  they  throw  but  little  light  on  many 
problems  of  importance.  Very  little  experimentation  has  yet  been 
done  in  complex  stress  or  in  the  effects  of  repeated  blows  ;  such 
reseairoh  is  of  the  greatest  difficulty  and  is  mos't  laborious.  Even 
in  the  calculation  of  the  strength  of  struts  engineers  continue  to 
rely  on  an  empirical  formula  based  on  experiments  made  by  Hod- 
kinson  nearly  sixty  years  ago. 

There  are  also  many  subjects  of  interest  to  Ixttli  chemist 
and  engineer  that  await  solution  :  the  applicatio'ii:  to  industry 
of  liquid  air  and  other  liquefied  gas  has  yet  to  be  made;  also 
there  are  great  possibilities  before  the  cataliotie  actions  as 
regards  changing  the  liquid  hydrocarbons,  of  which  f(ir  fuel  pur- 
poses there   is  now   such   a   gieat  demand. 

Tb&se  catalictic  acticins  are  worthy  of  fuller  descri^ptioni  from 
their  novelty  and  utility.  If  a  hydrocarbon  such  as  is  pro- 
duced in  the  distillation  of  coal  tar  bo  heated  by  the  admixture 
of  superheated  steam  and  then  brought  in  contact  with  metallic 
nickel  or  certain  of  its  salts,  the  chenii(il  cnni]K)sitic>ii  of  the 
oil  will  be  altered  by  having  picked  up  additional  hydrogen 
atoms:  as  yet  none  of  these  actions  have  been  fully  studied,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  of  their  value  in  many  directions.  The  treat 
ment  of  coal  for  the  purpose  of  extract inu  the  t)y-])rr!chu-ts.  such 
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as  various  oils,  eulpliate  of  ammonia,  cyanide  of  potassium,  coke 
and  gas,  is  an  industry  of  immense  dimensions,  but  so  far  atten- 
tion has  been  entirely  devoted  to  the  production  of  gas.  The 
more  general  problem  of  the  treatment  of  coal  at  the  pit  mouth 
with  the  object  of  producing  a  coke  suitable  for  domestic  pur- 
poses has  not  eo  far  been  investigated,  although  it  is  agreed 
that  the  only  feasible  solution  of  smoke  prevention  i®  some  form 
of  fuel   treatment. 

There  now  remains  the  most  important  question  of  all.  namely, 
how  aiiicl  where  research  sihould  bei  cairried  out.  Of  ooiuirso 
the  best  method  of  all  would  be  for  a  firm  of  manufacturers,  to 
have  a  research  department  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  German 
aniline  dye  work  ;  this,  however,  only  benefits  the  one  parti- 
cular firm,  as  naturally  such  infonnation  as  is  obtained  is  kept 
private. 

The  Universities  and  Colleges  will  continue  to  investigate 
many  special  problems  so  far  as  their  means  will  allow,  but 
there  ftill  remain  many  points  which  are  too  long  and  problems 
which  require  large  and  ccstly  apparatus  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Universities. 

Much  important  work  could  be  undertaken  if  the  large  com- 
mercial concerns  could  assist  the  Universities  :  in  many  ways 
this  would  be  the  best  plan  of  all,  but  there  are  obvious  difficul- 
ties iar  joining  together  academic  and  commercial  bodies  for  the 
purpose  of  obt.aining  knowledge  that  may  have  a  pecuniary  value 
to  the  hatter.  The  great  engineering  societies  have  always  en- 
couraged research  by  special  committees  to  undertake  particular 
problem.*,  and  much  valuable  work  has  been  done  in  this  manner. 


ARTS  AND   CRAFTS. 
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CIVIC  IDEALS  IN  ART. 

By  Mr.  W.  ROTHENSTEIN 

In  accepting  the  invitation  given  me  to  speak  at  the  North  of 
England  Education  Conference  on  the  subject  of  the  civic  atti- 
tude towards  art,  I  take  it  that  1  am  to  be  allowed  once  more  to 
plead  for  a  more  intelligent  use  of  the  artistic  power  still  exist- 
ing amongst  us  and  to  express  again  my  belief  that  the  mere  ap- 
preciation of  works  of  art,  however  stimulating  and  enlighten- 
ing, is  of  much  less  value  than  the  actual  practce  of  the  mo^t 
modest  among  tlie  crafts. 

The  conviction  that  looking  at  good  pictures  is  of  great  educa 
tive  importance  is  very  widespi'ead,  and  the  municipality  which 
builds    the    handsomest    picture    gallery    and    fills    it    with    the 
greatest   number  of  works  of   art,   is   regarded  as   the  most  art 
loving  amongst  our  cities. 

The  consequence  is  that  our  municipal  authorities  vie  witli 
one  another  in  bringing  together  ])ietures,  good,  bad  and  in- 
different, either  for  temjjorary  exhibition  or  for  their  permanent 
c(jlleclions.  'lliere  their  responsibility  appears  to  cease,  and  they 
can  scarcely  be  blamed  when  the  great  capitals  of  Eui'ope  olTer 
no  better  example. 

Everywliere  one  finds  th'  same  passion  for  collecting,  af.-l 
huge  sums  are  daily  paid  for  works  of  tliv  pasi,  n-nioNcd  from 
their  own  appropriate  surroundings,  in  order  thai  tlioy  may  be 
imprisoned  in  a  mux'uni,  or  find  an  alien  homo  in  the  Ixtuses  of 
I  lie  rii-li.  Tlie  finiitles--  'sterility  of  tlii>  greed  for  tiie  po^sfssjuii 
n(  wiwk^  of  ;iii  which  are  not  tiie  product  <if  our  (jwii  age.  il'.e 
\  asi  >uin^  paid  foi-  the  privilege  of  hanging  tliem  for  a  few  years 
on  our  own  walls,  seem  to  sliuck  few  people.  We  have  a  Natioinil 
Arts  Collecti:in  Fund,  V)ut  no  fund  for  <Miconragiiig  that  self- 
same spirit  of  creation,  wliich  gave  to  the  [)eoph'  of  the  past  ><) 
many  noble  works  which  exists  to-day  amongst,  us,  wherever  mi'ii 
flourish,  but  which  is  burning,  through  lack  of  understaiiiling 
and  employnieiit,  with  >o  flickering  a  flame. 

For  collecting  alone  is  held  to  be  important;  eonnoiss  urship 
is  the  cuckj'O  which  his  ousted  the  (iisheartcued  craft-  from 
their  nest. 

Dealers  ran>ack  the  cities  of  the  world  for  pictures,  sculp- 
ture, woodwork,  ironwork,  tear  out  altar  pieces,  I'ailings,  s-tone 
ornaments,  metal  work,  tiles  and  pannelhng  with  remer.seles-; 
energy,  in  order  that  these  poor  maimed  things  may  be  sold  for 
great  sums,  and  thus  vxeite  others  to  posses-  like  ii-easuriv--,  yet 
of  the  M-lf-^ame  power,  which  exists  in  our  own  day  to  make 
things  of  .■similar  beauty  aiirl  intere-l,  weri'  luit  the  ih'inan'l  I'lid 
patronagt'   forth<'omiiig.    tiiey   kimu    and   rare   little. 
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Do  we  find,  if  we  go  into  tlie  liouse>  of  the  people,  for  whose 
enlightenment  our  museums  and  art  galleries  are  intended, 
everywhere,  according  to  their  means,  sound  and  seemly  furni- 
ture? Are  the  common  objects  in  daily  use  well  made  ai;d 
sh.ai>€ly  ?  Surely,  if  the  museum  does  not  perform  this  practical 
service,  if  the  objects  exhibited  do  not  help  us  to  make  and  me 
similar  ones  for  ourselves,  if  the  pictures  in  our  public  galleries 
do  not  ])rcvent  our  hanging  up  trivial  prints  and  photographs  on 
our  own  walls',  may  we  not  stop  and  reflect  and  ask  ourselves 
whether  it  is  pos.<il)le  that  tliese  museums  and  art  galleries  are 
not  ednciiting  llio  pnl)lic  at  all.  and  wh'.'tlier  there  may  not  per- 
haps be  a  better  and  more  frnitfid  investment  of  our  means  and 
our  intelligenee.  Even  though  our  rieli  men's  liou-es  be  filled 
with  im|)eeoable  works  <if  , art,  wilh  eiioiee  antic|ue  furniture  from 
bedrooms  to  eellar,  you  must  l>eai'  in  mind  that  it  is  not  very 
difficult  to  get  our  eyes  aecust  imed  to  detect  gcod  things  in  the 
sale  rooms  and  in  the  galleries  of  dealers.  It  is  much  more 
difficult  to  appreciate  living  ability  with  no  label  other  tha.n 
gOLid  workmanship  and  vitality,  to  cooperate  with  it  and  mak? 
intelligent  use  of  it,  jiraise  it  for  its  real  beauties,  and  discourage 
its  prostitution  in  any  form.  Surely  in  this  way  ahuie  can  a  man 
prove  himself  a  true  patron  of  art.  I'liere  are  in  every  village 
and  in  every  town  and  city  men  still  capable,  under  proper 
guidance,  of  buildiing  noble  houses,  of  making  sound  and  beau- 
tiful furniture,  of  forging  iron  with  a  high  skill,  of  carving 
wood  and  stone  in  a  fresh  and  living  way,  ^■o  tliat  the  spirit  of 
K.ur  owiv  age  might  be  handed  down  in  its  material  as  well  as 
its  intellectual  works.  But  our  rich  men  and  our  munici))al;ties 
play  for  safety,  and  demand  nothing  but  servile  and  dead 
imitation  from  living  crafts.nien. 

When  I  tliink  of  the  rich  and  fruitful  lives  we  could  encourage 
among  tJiousandis  of  people,  were  it  but  realised  tliat  this  mas- 
(juerading  in  clothes  borrowed  from  the  past  is  an  unworthy 
and  sterile  thing,  tlien  <inly  do  I  think  that  our  age  is  indeed 
inferior  to  past  ages.  Not  beeause  we  are  less  gifted — we  do 
not  know  what  power  lies  liidden  in  man  until  it  is  called  for — 
but  because  we  are  so  blind  t-o  the  possibilities  that  life  itself 
never  ceases  to  offer  us.  For  here  all  al)out  us  are  young  men 
and  women  aware  of  latent  possibilities  in  themselves,  full  of  a 
vague  sense  of  enthusiasm,  of  a  desire  to  d<note  their  lives  io  a 
high  cause,  who  but  wait  for  opp;irtuiiity  and  inspiring  leader- 
sliijj  to  develop  into  excellent  and  useful  members  of  society  as 
skilled  craftsmen  and  craftsvvomen.  But  because  there  are  ex- 
]iert  gardeners  at  Kew.  are  we  not  to  grow  flowers  in  our  (nvn 
borders? 

Why  should  we  ikjI  uurselves  make  our  own  cities  as  brisht 
and  fair  as  \v(^  can.  (':ui  a  hundred  jiictures  hanging  in  a  pir- 
ture  gallery  take  the  j)laee  of  the  fruitful  industry  of  a  thousand 
hopeful  men  and  women?  .\nd  do  wi^  not  get  th(>  miximnm  of 
wisdom  anrl  happine>~  fnun  the  int'elligent.  use  <if  our  b?st 
faculties?  I  have  known  many  eonnoisseur«  an<l  collictors.  Init 
they  have  not  all  Ijeen  gi  od,  humane  or  wi-e  men.  but  1  have 
never  met  a  fine  craftsman  without  a  strong  sense  of  the  beauty 
of  the  world,  without  a  hatred  of  injustice,  or  an  entlnisiasm  for 
a  noble  and  gallant  attitude  towards  life. 

Yet  we  are  allowing  the  craft>  to  die.  True  wf  hav^'  i  \  rry- 
"where  schools  of  art,  and  we  encourage  young  people  to  make 
use  of  tlicm  ;  but  when  they  have  been  taught  b\  the  able  teachers 
we  provide,  will  tlu'V  find  th;"'nisr]\  c-.  ca'led  ii]ion  (o  practice 
thv  crafts  they  have  haiiied  hoiinui-ablv  and  with  a  wluile- 
hcartid   (k'votioii   to  the  principle^   nf  ginid   w  oi-knuinshii)   which 


have  been  instilled  into  tliem?  Alas,  if  we  trach  them  god  an:l 
honest  methods,  we  have  not  sufficient  faith  in  our  own  institu- 
tions to  make  use  of  their  abilities  for  the  work  which  is  every- 
where required  in  their  own  native  city,  and  we  allow  tlum  to 
drift  into  occupations  where  neither  love  for  their  work  i.jr 
probity  are  required  of  them.  Most  of  us  here  know  this  to  he 
true,  but  so  long  as  we  are  willing  to  pay  inflated  jnncos  for 
works  of  the  past,  and  to  demand  only  iudifferent  workmanslrip 
in  order  that  we  need  pay  the  least  possible  price  for  the 
handiwork  of  our  own  contemporaries,  this  tragic  state  of  things 
will  continue. 

Educaition  has  unfortunately  given  importance  only  to  those 
forms  of  learning  which  enable  men  to  succeed  in  the  profes- 
sions; ihence  mucli  of  that  knowledge  which  most  capable  people 
possessed  a  century  ago  and  the  older  country  folk  istill  possess, 
the  knowledge  which  comes  from  a  hundred  handy^  ways  of  doing 
things  for  ourselves,  is  slowly  dying  out.  Our  democracy  is 
cccupied,  and  rightly  occupied,  with  the  imj^rovement  of  the 
material  condi'tions  cf  labour  and  of  the  workers.  It  is  the  hope 
of  many  of  us  that  when  these  conditions  have  been  perma- 
nently improved  and  readjusted  and  the  great  victory  of  a 
seemly  life  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  country  has 
been  won,  trades  unionism  will  turn  its  attention  to  a  greatly 
improved  sta-ndard  of  workmanship,  and  that  the  day  will  come 
back  to  us  again  when  disihonest  work  will  no  longer  be  tole- 
rated. Beauty  and  good  workmanship  are  old  and  faithful  lovers 
and  are  seldom  met  apart.  1  h.ive  more  confidence  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  man  who  can  d.ir-tinguish  bet\\een  hone;t  and 
scamped  work  than  in  that  of  the  many  distinguished  experts, 
who  are  called  iui  oil  so  many  occasdoius  to  advise  and  pass  judg- 
ment upon  questions  of  beauty  and  style. 

It  is  to  urge  upon  eaah  one  of  you  to  helip  to  do  away  with 
this  reproach  that  the  future  will  one  day  bring  against  us — 
that  we  spent  milliojis  upon  hoarding  up  works  of  art  while  we 
stood  helpless,  seeing  the  crafts  d,ie  of  indifference,  for  want  of 
a  little  common  sense  and  courage  and  imagination,  thai  I  -tand 
here  before  you  to-day.  Wh.at-  avails  it  that  we  spend  now- 
large  sums  upon  our  museums  and  galleries,  if  we  neglect  our 
primary  dut}',  the  duty  of  supporting  and  encouraging  what  is 
fairest  and  noblest  among  livjug  men  aiul  women?  You,  so 
many  of  whom  are  teachers  in  oair  schools  of  art,  would  surely 
agree  that  to  make  practical  and  efficient  use  of  tlie  talents  you 
xive  guiding  and  moulding  would  be  a  greater  work  for  our 
corporations  than  that  of  eternally  exhibiting  and  buying  pic- 
tures for  their  galleries.  You  know,  too,  tliat  were  we  willin^;; 
to  pay  a  fair  ])rice  for  tlie  best  workniansliip.  and  were  it 
regarded  as  discreditable  to  buy  and  sell  shoddy  work,  our 
crafts  would  quickly  revive.  Even  to-day  it  is  still  possible 
for  the  best  work  of  our  cabinet-makers,  stone  masons,  wood 
carvers,  and  blacksmiths  to  hold  its  own  with  any  the  past 
can  show  us.  Can  we  not,  then,  .shake  off  this  apathy  liefore  it 
is  too  late?  Everv  class  may  look  to  the  State  with  some  little 
confidence,  but  of  the  claims  of  the  living  crafts  the  State  i-* 
ignorant.  Our  p;,liticians,  our  men  of  business,  and  our  muni- 
cipal authorities  alike  i2;nore  the  practical  bearing  the  jirop.er 
u.se  of  this  important  side  of  human  energy  has  upon  tir,'  W(dl- 
being  and   vitality  of  the   Ein])ire. 

There  are  many  of  ns  who  believe  flint  no  niaehine  has  yet 
been  invented  so  perfect  as  the  Ininian  liniid.  tliat  no  edncatinii 
can  equal  that  which  we  get  from  tin-  practice  (if  a  trnilc  which 
exercises    our    highest    and    healthic-t    faculties      and    that    no 
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f^ocial  system  wihioh  fails  to  make  use  of  the  best  and  most 
honourable  instinct  we  are  all  endowed  witli — the  instinct  to 
do  our  best— can  for  a  moment  be  considered  with  any  pride. 

Let  us,  then,  not  rest  until  we  hav3  made  our  authorities  see 
that  there  can  only  be  one  civic  ideal  in  art,  and  that  is  to 
train  their  own  citizens  so  fcha,t,  by  degrees,  little  by  little,  all 
the  craft  work  required  in  the  city  sliall  be  done  by  the  men  who 
are  best  equipped  for  the  different  tasks.  Let  them  begin  by  in- 
forming themselves  regarddng  the  jjrinciples  that  underlie  all 
good  workmanship.  If  they  are  to  be  generous  with  public 
moin'ey,  let  it  b.e<  w  applying  tlhese  principles  by  demandimg  the 
best,  and  only  the  best,  from  those  among  whom  they  live,  and 
let  them  lia-ve  more  faitli  in  their  powers,  latent  and  unde- 
veloped though  they  be.  If  they  had  the  intelligent  and  en- 
thusiastic support  of  an  awakened  public  opinion,  I  for  one 
believe  that  they  womld  lighit  a  fire  in  England  wiiiich  woul{i 
wiarm  a  million  hiainds  and  hearts. 

Tiiat  such  an  ideal  would  be  welcomed  by  the  teachers  all 
over  the  country  I  think  you  will  agree  ;  under  present  con- 
dition.s  their  jx>sition  must  inevitably  be  unsatisfactory  to  them- 
selves, and  they  must  suffer  from  a  natural  hesitation  in  inspir- 
ing a  conscientiousness  and  an  enthusiasm  for  sound  work,  when 
they  must  themselves  be  painfully  aware  that  something  very 
much  less  efficient  will  alone  enable  their  pupils  to  be  sure  of  a 
living.  If  each  city  strove  with  this  end  in  view,  what  a  noble 
spirit  of  irivalrj-  in  excellence  amd  beauity  we  might  have  !  We 
ourselves  cannot  hope  to  .'■ee  it,  nor  can  our  childreTi  ;  but  we  can 
(hc:;:e  to  see  at  least  a  beginning  made  in  this  the  only  sane  and 
safe  id3al  for  oiut  ciivie  authorities,  before  we  look  for  the  last 
t'mg  upon  that  loveliness  cf  the  e^irth  and  sky,  some  reflection  of 
whiieh  man  has  su!rc-ee;Ied  in  givins  to  the  work  of  his  hands. 


PREPARATORY    EDUCATION    FOR   THE   ARTS   AND    CRAFTS. 

By  Mr.  W.  B.  DALTON 

(Principal  of  the  Camberwell  School  of  Arte  and  Crafts.) 

At  fourteen  years  of  age  by  law  a  boy  or  gix-1  may  drop  his  or 
her  books  and  never  open  them  again. 

The  tife  thait  follows  this  long  practised  failing  has  eoiiise- 
quently,  by  habit,  been  regarded  as  something  apart  from,  some- 
thing disconnected  and  detached  from  these  early  years  of  edu- 
cation. 

Only  too  often  this  sudden  chance,  this  ending  of  one  thing 
and  the  beginning  of  another,  this  dislocation  of  mental  atti- 
tude ha.s  been  the  undoing  of  many  a  young  man.  We  have 
known  cases  of  men  who  were  railway  porters,  lift  attendants 
and  messengers,  who  liave  possessed  obvious  craft  talents  that 
have  lain  long  dormant,  where  the  discovery  has  been  made  by 
them  too  late  for  possible  redress.  In  many  cases  also,  in 
art  trades  in  a  few  years  this  beginning  of  knowledge  has  been 
forgotten,  forgotten  before  the  development  of  the  subsequent 
craft  life  has  advanced  far  enough  for  the  intimate  connection 
between  school  days  and  work  days  to  be  realiised  ;  the  conse- 
quence  has  been  that  we  have  turned  out  an  inferior  whein  we 
might  with  better  organisation  have  given  the  world  a  superioi' 
article. 

With  the  attention  that  has  been  directed  to  education  within 
the  last  decade,  it  is  net  surprising  that  this  void  beween  school 
life  and  working  life  has  not  escaped  the  consideration  of  think- 
ing people.  It  has  rig'htlj-  come  to  be  rega.rded  ais  a  danger 
to  subsequent  efficiency,  and  many  experiments  have  been  tried, 
both  from  the  scholastic  and  from  the  technical  sides,  to  bridge 
this  break  in  the  road,  so  that  progress  should  be  coniiniujus, 
and  that  one  form  should  merge  into  another  imperceptibly  in 
at  least  as  fai-  as  the  beginnings  of  the  subsequent  vocation  is 
concerned,  so  that  literally  it  may  be  an  uninterrupted  highway 
of  progress. 

We  have  had  o)i  another  hand,  a  grcjup  of  ob-ervers  watching 
the  movement  and  the  changes  that  have  been  takin>^ 
place  in  our  industrial  systems,  who  have  from  time  to  time, 
perhaps  with  some  perturbation,  drawn  attention  to  the  decline 
in  the  good  old  system  of  apprenticeship.  It  has  been  our  privi- 
lege to  come  into  working  contact  with  scores  and  scores  of  ap- 
prentices, and  also  in  a  similar  diegree  with  large  numbers  of 
the  newer  unindentured  type,  called  learners  or  improvers, 
and  we  can  affirm  tiiat — e.xeept  in  isolated  cases — tiie  trade  up- 
bringing of  the  improver  is  vastly  inferior  to  that  of  the  appren- 
tice ;  it  is  casual,  and  too  readily  dissolvable  bv  either  parties 
tO'  afford  even  a  minimum  groundwork  in  stability  and  per 
manence  for  the  final  good  of  any  young  person  on  the  threslndd 
of  life's  work. 

As  far  as  we  have  Ijeen  abk'  to  compare  through  observation 
of  students,  and  craft  with  craft,  wliere,  in  one  case  Hie  prin- 
ciple of  apprenticesliip  still  exists,  and  in  the  other  where  the 
more  casual  improver  system  is  followed,  we  can  with  confidence 
assert  that  the  tight  and  closely  kiiit  arrangement  of  apprentice- 


ship  gi\es  a  trade  an  enoa-nnous  iulva.ntage  aMT  the  weakei", 
luuser  arrangement  that  so  unfortunately  iia^  come  to  be  the 
vogue. 

Thus,  almost  unconsciously,  on  both  these  sides  a  public 
opinion  has  been  forming,  and  expressing  it?elf  in  many  tenta- 
tive ways  with  a  view  of  minimising — if  JioL  of  overcoming— the 
inimical  coiKlitioinis  tliat  'hiave  beeiii  described,  and  ccneerniiig 
which  a  satisfactory  solution  is  so  much  to  be  desired.  BotU 
groups  are  quite  of  one  mind  as  to  tlie  period  of  life 
when  the  effort  shoukl  be  made  t:>  meet  tlie  ciiciimstance.s  that 
have  been  described;  both  Jiave  pointed  to  the  early  years  of 
trade  life,  and  in  addition,  the  former  group,  to  meet  its  ends, 
has  callecl  attention  to  the  latter  years  of  elementary  school  hfe, 
with  tlie  suggCfitioai  that,  in  .addition,  appropriate  trade  instruc- 
tion sliould  be  added  in  small  quantities  to  the  otlier  educative 
work. 

Xow  we  must  turn  for  a  moment  to  examine  the  types  of  in- 
dustrial activity  in  connection  with  which  it  would  be  possible 
to  meet  the  position  to  which  our  early  words  have  been  directed. 
Th(jLigh  industrial  life  may  be  very  varied,  and  cffer  every  Jiue 
of  possible  colour,  it  is  readily  divisible,  with  perha))S  .some 
little  overlapping,  into  certain  broiad  divisions,  such  a.s  women's 
work,  commercial,  teciiuical,  and  craft  work. 

And  if  we  are  prepared  to  recognise  the  years  of  later  school 
life  and  early  trade  life,  that  is  to  s.ay,  from  thirteen  to  sixteen 
years  of  age,  as  indicated  in  a  previous  paragraph,  we  come  at 
once  to  actual  ground  upon  which  educative  work  could  lie 
based  in  any  of  these  respective  divisions.  BiMiiq'  interested  i:i 
tlie  craft  division,  and  jiarts  of  tlie  women's  division,  we  dismiss 
the  others,  because  they  are  outside  our  sphere  <jf  interest. 

.Just  now  we  spoke  of  exjieriniental  and  tentative  effoi't-; 
having  already  been  made  ;  so-me,  indeed,  are  many  years  old  ; 
some  few,  fciwest  of  all,  are  iiU  tlie  craft  siu-b-diNision  ;  l)i!i  scarcely 
any  reach  the  conceptions  that  Avere  outlined  as  the  ideals  of 
those  who  bad  thought  deeply  on  these  ))roblenis ;  they  have 
fallen  isborfc  principally  on  the  count  of  educational  continuity, 
as  little  or  no  provision  was  made  in  tli'ni  for  tlie  further  de- 
velopment of  general  knowledge. 

I'hese  beginnings  have  liad  many  ups  and  downs  wliich 
need  not  be  discussed.  ^\'e  now  d<'sii-e  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  place  thi«  subject  had  reached  in  July  last, 
when  tlie  Board  of  Educatimi.  as  it  wei'e.  gatluu'cd  ii)) 
the  tlireads  of  these  varied  efforts  and  endeavoured  in  an  in- 
teresting little  document  to  pave  the  way  for  furtlier  efforts  bv 
wliat  nii^lit  ))e  described  as  a  group  of  trade  ^^'ho•()l  building  laws 
whii-Ii  it  had  <levised.  Tn  a  prefatory  note  to  ilie-c  rules  it  is 
sfat'd  that  "among  educational  development^  <if  i-eeent  years 
none  have  l)een  moi-e  interesting  and  iinpurtant  than  the  growth 
of  .Tniiior  'l'(H-Iinieal  Scjiools — tliat  is  to  say,  Dav  Sch  ols  which 
j)rovide  courses  for  boys  and  girls  foi-  two  or  three  years  after 
leaving  tlu^  Public  Eh-mentary  Schools,  and  wliich  continue  tl;e 
general  (^luention  <if  their  pupil-,  while  at  the  same  time  aiming 
at  prepai'ing  them  for  indu-lrial  enip'ownent.  'i"he  growth  of 
ili'S^  seliools  has  niidunljtedly  I)oen  in  re-poiis^^  to  a  definit'^ 
edueatii  nal  need,  the  nerd,  namely,  of  Ihnse  who  can  affi.rd 
some  time  for  the  eimi  iimal  inn  rd  their  fnll-lim.^  ediuarion 
be\ond  the  ifirmal  age  for  leaving  the  l'*nblie  Elrmentary  Scheid 
beferi'  entering  iqion  industrial  life.  Enst  Te<l  by  tlie  intere-t 
of  Local  Education  Anthoritii>s  and  aided  in  manv  cases  bv  the 
ready  co-operation  <i{  tlio-c  actually  engaged  in  industry,  whether 
as  employers  or  emphvyees,   these  scho(>!s  have   now  reached  a 


point  uf  developiuent  at  which  they  may  fairly  claim  to  consti- 
tute a  tUistiiict  educational  type,  and  to  require  ttpeeial  treat- 
ment under  the  Board's  regulations." 

"  It  is  the  jjurpose  of  the  following  new  regulations  to  recog- 
nise that  the  schools  have  emerged  from  the  experimental  stage, 
and  by  means  of  the  increasea  grants  now  made  available,  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  more  Junior  Technical  Schools 
and  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  work  of  those  which  ha>e 
already  been  established." 

These  schools  are  called  in  tliis  document  "  Junior  Tech- 
nical." It  miay  be  that  in  the  divisions  of  individual  occupa- 
tion, like  women's  work,  craft  work,  commercial  work,  and 
technical  work,  that  it  was  m  the  technical  department,  that 
most  of  the  experiments  referred  to  by  the  Board  were  carried 
out ;  no  other  division  gets  any  credit.  We  regard  this  title  as 
a  particularly  unfortunate  one.  There  is  much  in  a  name.  This 
might  tend  to  circumscribe  the  character  of  the  growth.  We 
should  prefer  Junior  Trade  Schools — "  Technical  ''  has,  by  edu- 
cational usage,  come  to  be  viewed  in  a  limited  sense  ;  tlie  good 
old  word  "Trade"  is  more  comprehensive,  it  means  more, 
and  would  be  more  fully  u'nderstood  by  a  wider  circlci  of  ijecple. 

This  is  a  digression,  but  one,  we  think,  that  is  cogent  to 
our  subject,  for  our  assembly  here  this  afteriKJon  is  to  deter- 
mine ill:  the  department  of  craft — aR'd  remember  that  next  to 
agriculture  the  crafts  are  our  oldest  industries  and  we  possess 
in  tiieir,  a  glorious  heritage — how  far  schools  of  art  and  schools 
of  arts  and  crafts  ai'e  interested  in  these  problems,  what 
character  such  Junior  Schools  of  Craft  should  have,  and  hov/ 
their  establishment  would  best  be  promoted.  Also,  it  should 
be  noted  that  certain  phases  of  women's  work  belong  broadly 
to  the  craft  subdivision,  and  would  be  more  appropriately 
housed  here  than  amongst  the  .schools  of  any  other  sub-division  ; 
I  might  instance  one  such,  the  subjects  of  dressmaking  and 
dress  design. 

We  will  eIa1)orate  for  a  moment  the  interest  this  question 
has  for  Schools  of  Art — no  elaboration  is  necessary  to  some. 
They  have  in  their  experiments  shown  worthy  pioneer  spirit, 
but  it  must  be  generally  admitted  that,  as  regards  the  majority, 
their  typical  art  work  has  been  arranged  on  an  individual 
rather  than  on  a  collective  basis,  and  on  draughtsmanship 
rather  than  on  a  craft  basis.  Ina.smueh  as  a  collective  biisis  .s 
the  only  possible  one  for  a  Junior  Craft  School,  wholly  new 
ideals  of  organisation  would  have  to  l)e  established  that  would 
be  suitable  to  students  working  in  groups  at  courses  covering 
two  or  three  years.  Further,  it  is  reascnablly  arguable — owing 
to  the  years  of  the  jmpils — that  the  class  organisation  for  thesij 
schools  v.ould  finally  resolve  itself  into  something  not  dis- 
similar from  the  organisation  that  usage  has  made  in  I'rimary 
or  Secondary  Scliocls.  It  may  be  that  this  is  a  subject  touching 
schools  located  in  large  centres  of  poonlation  more  than  any 
other,  but  wherever  a  well-defineci  craft  exi-ts  tiiat  is  capable 
of  absorbing  fifteen  to  twenty  boys  or  girls  per  annum,  and 
where  the  general  symi)athy  and  support  of  that  craft  ha«  been 
previously  obtained,  uih  future  ditlieulty  onglit  to  arise  that 
should  prevent   a   suecessful    issue   being   assured. 

The  rules  bv  which  the  Board  of  Education  wmild  secur': 
fiatisfactory  governance  for  ilies(>  schools  are  .set  fijrth  in  their 
issued  regulations,  and  no  good  pur]>nse  would  be  served  hy 
traversing  this  ground,  and,  with  minor  reservations,  we  concur; 
we  think,  however,  that  this  work  being  a  preparation  for  busi- 
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iiess,  sliould  have  some  approximation  to  business  conditions 
and  should  be,  in  fact,  a  foretaste  of  ithe  future. 

A  more  ample  statement  on  the  question  of  hours  of  work 
and  working  years  appears  to  us  desirable  ;  in  our  view,  no 
school  working  j-ear  should  be  less  than  forty -two  weeks,  and 
no  second-year  student  sihould  work  less  than  thirty-five  hours 
per  week.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  hats  been  said  with 
some  vehemence  in  the  controversy  on  these  matters  that  you 
cannot  reproduce  the  workshop  in  a  school.  We  do  not  want 
to  ;  we  think  that  by  thoughtful  arrangement  something  better 
can  be  done ;  but  the  minimum  houiis  mentioned,  and  tlie 
minimum  school  year  outlined,  will  scarcely  help  to  the  ripen- 
ing of  faith  in  such  matters. 

To  ascertaini  what  measuire  oif  Mupport  or  condeimnatioaii  would 
likely  be  given  to  a  training  that  was  partly  scholastic  in  its 
character  and  partly  devoted  to  craft  work,  in  the  spring  of  last 
year  we  circularised  employers  in  two  crafts  that  differed  widely 
from  each  other.  They  were  commercial  black  and  white  work 
and  heavy  decorative  metal  work,  and  we  took  the  names  of 
employers,  without  special  selection,  from  the  columjis  of  the 
London  Directory. 

In  the  matter  submitted  to  them  we  outlined  for  their  con- 
sideration a  (Skeleton  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  day 
schools  in  each  subject  for  boj-s  about  13^  years  of  age  who 
had  shown  a  bent,  and  had  been  specially  selected  because  of 
this  bent,  for  each  type  of  work.  Few  people  realise  the 
enormous  national  loss  incurred  in  the  casual,  -wasteful  sj-stem 
by  which  young  people  now  become  employed,  only  too  often,  in 
work  for  whieli.  Nature  never  intended  them. 

We  suggested  in  the  case  of  heavy  decorative  metal  work  a 
two  years'  course,  and  in  tiliat  of  commercial  black  aud  white 
work  a  three  years'  course,  at  the  end  of  which  the  boys  would 
proceed  to  work  in  the  craft  that  he  had  been  learning. 

Ijctters  were  addressed  to  113  firms  ensaged  in  commercidl 
design^  and  replies  were  solicited  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  Are  you  in   favour  of  such  a  .^lool  being  established? 

2.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  employ  boys  who  have  been 
.satisfactorily  trained  for  tlircc  years  sliou'.d  ytiu  have  a  vacancy? 

3.  If  so,  what  would  be  approximately  the  commencing  wages? 

4.  What  career  would  be  open  to  the  bovs? 

5.  About  how  many  trained  boys  would  you  need  each  year? 
Of  the  firms  circularised,  67  sent  rejilies  as  follows  :  — 

To   Question    1:  — 

Affirmative — 41. 

Negative — 6. 
Declined    to   give  an    opinion,    mainly    for    reasons   that    their 
works  were    abroad  or  out  of  London,  or   that    they   do  not 
employ    boys — 20. 
To  Question  2  :  — 

Affirmative — 31. 

Negative — 3. 

No    oj)inion    expressed — 33. 
To  Question  3  :  — 

The  replies  were  very  varied,  most  of  the  employers  stating 
it  would   maiidy  depend   upon  the  skill  and  ability  shown  by 
the  boy  ;  but  fmm  12s.  to  15s.  a  week  seemed  a  general  average 
wage  for  a  lK)y  16i  years  of  age. 
To  Question  4  :  — 

The    concensus    of    opinion    was    that,    as    draughtsmen    or 
ilesigners,  from  £2  lOs.    to  i-6  a  week,  according  to  ability. 
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To  Question  5  :  — 

We  gathered  from  some  14  employers  that  there  would  be 
an  outlet  for  some  25  boys  a  year. 

A  similar  inquiry  was  directed  to  94  firms  engaged  as  decora- 
tive smiths,   metal-workers,  brass  and  bronze  casters,  etc.,   and 
from  these  48  replies  were  received  as  followe  :  — 
To   Question    1:  — 
Affirmative — 27, 
Negative — 10. 

Declined  to  express  am  oipinion — 11. 
To  Question  2:  — 
Affirmative — ^20. 
Negative — 10. 

No  opinion   expressed — 18. 
To   Question   3:  — 

The  eommencing  wages  would  be  from  8s.  to  10s.  a  week. 
To    Question   4:  — 

The  concensus  of  opinion  was,  as  a  craftsmna,  about  £2  10s. 
a  week  and  that  highly  skilled,  men  -would  earn  more. 
To    Question    5  :  — 

We  gathered  from    15  employers    that  there   would   be    an 
outlet  for  .some  32  boys  a  year. 

We  do  not  propose  to  attempt  to  draw  wid9  inferences  from 
these  figures ;  there  are,  .however,  two  features  that  appear 
noteworthy.  The  first  is  that  the  affirmative  replies  far  exceed 
the  niegative  ;   there  is  nio  active  oippo>ition. 

The  second  is  that  in  one  craft  14  firms  considered  thov 
could  absorb  25  boys  per  annum,  and  in  the  other  15  firms 
could  absorb  32  boys  per  annum.  Our  view  is  that  an  effective 
school  should  have  introduced  into  it  about  10  students  per 
year,  or  20  students  together  ;  or,  if  the  course  is  a  three-year 
one,  30  altogether.  Such  provision  would  be  caution  itself,  with 
such  numbers  the  margin  of  safety  in  each  case  could  not  po^s- 
sibly  be  impinged  upon. 

In  pursuing  this  subject  many  personal  interviews  with  the 
heads  of  establishments,  large  and  small,  followed  in  sequence 
on  these  letters;  we  were  confronted  at  first  hand  \^ith  craft 
conditions,  and  learned  much  that  was  illuminating  of  present- 
day  practices.  There  was  a  concensus  of  opinion  amongst 
these  peoipla  that  vocationally,  craft  had  received  sicant  con- 
sideration from  responsible  bodies  in  any  other  way  except  what 
was  supplemental.  Almost  all  were  prepared  to  assist  in  a  con- 
sultative capacity  if  such  schools  as  are  here  outlined  were 
established 

Acting  on  the  information  that  this  correspondence  and  these 
visits  supjjlied,  we  have  endeavoured  to  elaborate  what  we 
hope  you  will  consider  satisfactory  time-tables  for  both  of  tliese 
schools,  ones  that  we  believe  would  also  satisfy  the  regulations 
laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Education,  to  whirb  your  attention 
has  already  been  directed  ;  and  \vc  liave  further  assumed  that 
both  these  scliools  would  be  condueted  in   the  same  premises. 

Day    Trade    ScHOor,— Dkcorativk    Miitalwork-Timimaum: 
IST  Yeak. 


TiMK.        "Monday.    Tuesday.    Wfomesbay.  Thursday.     Friday. 
9  to  n.         English.         Englisli.        Englisli.        EnrrliRli.        Enu'lisli. 
11  to  12  30.    Drawinu'        Workshop.    Workshop.   Technical      Drawintr 

and  Design.  T.cclnre.  aiul  Design. 

1  30  tol2.i0.  Technical      Modelling.'  Geometry.     Modelling.    Workshop. 

Lecture. 
2.301to  4.        IWoiks-hcp.^  W.oikshor.LWorkfhcp.  i.Woi  kshop.   Workshop. 
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Day    Trade    School— Decorative    :\rETALW0RK— Time-table 
2Nn  Year. 

TiMK.         Monday.      Tuksdav.    Wkdnrsday.  Thursday.     Fikday. 

9  to  11.        Workshop.   Workshop.   Workshop.   Workshop.   Workshop. 

11  to  12.30.  Do.  English.        English.        English.        English. 

1.30  to  2  30.  Do.         Modelling.    Workshop.   Modelling.   Drawing 

and  Design. 

2  30  to  4.       Geometry.    Drawing        Drawing  Do.  Do. 

and  Design,  and  Design. 

4  to  5.  Technical  Do.  Do.  Technical  Do. 

Lecture.  Lcctui-e. 


Analysis  of  Time  Table. 


First  Year. 

Second  Yeah. 

SUIUECTS. 

Xo.  oi- 
HouiiS. 

Sris.iECTS. 

No    OI 
Hoiks. 

Drawing  and  Design. 

3 

Drawing  and  Design.  ... 

8i 

Modelling. 

2 

Modelling. 

3i 

Geometry. 

1 

(leomctry. 

li 

Workshoj)  Piactice. 

..    Hi    .. 

Worksliop  Practice.     ... 

13i 

English. 

..       10 

English. 

6 

Technical  I-ccturcs. 

2i.       .. 

Technical  Lectures.     ... 

2 

Total  per  Week     ...      30  Total  per  Week    ...        35 

Physical  Exercises  9  to  10.  l~t  Year  Students,  and  10  to  11,  2nil  Vc;ir 
Students,  (ui  Wednesdavs  and  Thursdays. 


Day  Trade  8ciu)Ol-Com.mer('i.\l  Desig.n— Time  TAiiLi;  — 
1st  Year. 


Time.         Monday.  Ti'esd.vy.  Wednesd.vy.  Ththsday.     Fi(it)ay. 

9  to  11.            English.  Euglisli.        English.  Englisli.        Englisli. 

11  to  12.30.     Drawingof  Lettering.     Geometry.  Technical     Drawingof 
Ornament.                                                     Lecture.       Ornament. 

1.30  to  2.30.    Technical  Do.            Drawingof  Lettering.     Lettering. 

Lecture.  Ornament. 

2.30  to  4.         Object  Drawingof  01),iect  Drawing  of  Geometry  .t 

Drawing.  iS'atural         Drawing.  Oi-nament.    Perspective. 
Forms. 


Time  Tari.e— 2ni)  Year. 


Time.         Monday.    Tuesday.    Wednesday.    Thursday.     Fkiday. 

9  to  11  Fitrure  Design.  Fitrure  Design.  Litlio- 

Drawing.  Drawing.  grajijiy 

11  to  12.30.    l-itho-  Englisli.        English.  Eni;lisli.        Englisli. 

grajihy. 

1.30  to  2.30.  Do.         Lettering.     Lettering.       Drawing  of  Di'awing  of 

Ornament.      Na.t.ural 
Forms. 

2.30to4.0.     Lettei-ing.  ..    (3.30i.     .,  (to  3,30)  Do.  Do. 

4.0  to  5.0.       Technical      Object  Olijcct  Teclinical  Do. 

Lecture.      Drawiiia        DrawiuL'  Lecture, 

at  3.30.  at  3.30. 
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Time  Table— 3rd  Year. 


Time.        Monday. 
9.0  to  12.30.  Life. 


Tuesday.   Wednesda 
Life. 


Design. 
English 


L30to2.30.  Litho- 

grapliy.. 

2.30  to  5.0.     Drawing  of  Object 

Ornament.     Drawing 


English. 


Thursday.      Friday. 

Drawing  of    Litho- 
Ornament.        graphy. 

English.        English. 
Design. 


Animal 
DrawinL'. 


Object 
Drawing, 

Physical  Exercises— 9.0  to  12.30  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

1st  Year  Students—  9.0  to  10.0. 
2nd  Year  Students  -10.0  to  11.0. 
3rd  Year  Students— 11.30  to  12.30. 


Day  Trade  School  — Commercial  Design. 

Analysis  of  Time  Table. 

First  Yeab.                     Second  Year. 

Third  Year. 

SUB.JECT. 

No.  OF                                              No.  OF 
H--             SUB.,ECT.             H,-- 

Week.                                Week. 

Suhject. 

No.  OF 
Hours 

PER 

Week 

Lettering. 

4^    Lettering.                      5.i 

Life  Drawing. 

7 

Object  l^rawing. 

3      Object  Drawing.           3 

Object  Do. 

5 

Drawing, 

Natural  Form 

U    Drawing,  Natural         6 
Forms,  etc. 

Animal  Do. 

22 

Georaeti'y  and 

Perspective 

3      Design.                           4 

Drawing,                      6 
Ornament. 

Drawing,  (ornament.    5i    Figure  Drawing.           4 

Litlio.  Drawin 

■.         4i 

Technical  Lectures.     2i    Lithography.                4^ 

Design. 

6 

Englisli. 

10      Technical  Lecture.       2 
English.                           6 

Englisli. 

4 

Total  hours  per  week  30                                             35 

35 

These  are  the  means  we  would  adopt  to  promote  early  craft 
iuvsti'uotion.  We  have  gone,  isitep  by  step,  over  the  fuuiichitions 
that  appear  to  be  the  desirable  one;-  upon  whioh  tu  build  our 
edifice.  Our  seliool  should  be  a,  tigT.tly  knit,  .strict-diseiplined 
affair,  self-contained,  slightly  differintc  in  its  hours  fri)iii  the 
(School  of  Art,  and,  though  drawing  it.s  inspirations  from  the 
same  sources  as  the  School  of  Art.  differing  froiu  it  ronipletely 
in  ideals,  and  we  invit-e  your  criticism  on  the  training  we  have 
propounded  and  on  the  sub-divisions  of  work  into  whicli  it  is 
suggested   that   the   training  .should  be  divided. 

Thi'oughout  this  paper  it  will  have  been  noted  that  we  havi; 
not  thought  it  advisable  to  give  n  place  to  tlie  financial  con- 
siderations inseparable  from  the  establishment  of  day  craft 
schou'ls.  Respoii.sil)](>  autluiri,  ies  w(nil<l  (|uitc'  prnperly  want  t<> 
.study  carefidly  com|)iled  detailed  information  Ix'fore  emljarkin.,' 
on  schemes  of    thi'S   kind. 

The  cost  of  such  B'^fablishments  would  diffei'  a(<'ording  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject  of  instruction,  the  locality  of  th^' 
school,  the  manner  in  which  such  schools  were  groujied  together, 
and  the  salaries  paid  to  the  teachers,  and  as  to  wlictiior  th' 
school  is  to  be  a  free  or   a  fee-paying  school. 

We  have  given  this  matter  consideration  from  our  own  stand- 
point, and  if  the  ■subject  appeals  specially  to  any  members  of 
this  Conference  we  should  l)e  pleased  ti>  i'.\c!iange  \iewn  with 
them. 


Paper  hy  Mr.  W-  Butterworlh  received  loo  late  for  inclusion. 


DESIDERATA    IN    SECONDARY    EDUCATION. 


Papers   to  he  read  at 

THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  EDUCATION  CONFERENCE, 

BRADFORD. 

On  Friday,  January  2iid.  1914. 


DESIDERATA    IN    SECONDARY    EDUCATION. 

Bv  Mr.  CYRIL  NORWOOD.  M.A. 

(Bristol). 

Matthew  Arnold  once  asked  the  question.  •"  What  are  the 
essential  characteristics  of  our  nation?  "  And  answered  it  him- 
self by  saying,  "  Not  certainly,  an  open  and  clear  mind,  not  a 
quick  and  flexible  intelligence."  Yet  quick  and  flexible  must 
that  intelligence  be  which  in  the  course  of  a  brief  sjieech  or  of 
a  brief  paper,  could  hope  to  touch  on  all  that  is  needed  in  the 
secondary  education  of  our  country.  My  int-ention  is  humbler  : 
it  is  to  dwell  upon  a  few  broad  issues  as  simply  as  may  be.  But 
the  words  of  Arnold  naturally  occur  to  my  memory,  because  I 
hold  that  most  of  all  in  secondary  education  at  the  present  time 
we  need  an  open  and  clear  mind.  Buried  as  we  all  are  in  imme- 
diate problems  a's  itliey  occur  one  after  another  we  los«  sight  of 
the  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  and  this  has  been  true  of 
U6  for  some  time  past  :  we  all  tend  moreover  to  overvalue  the 
importance  of  the  particular  work  which  we  are  doing.  Before 
we  go  further  or  embark  on  ambitious  policies  or  sweeping  re- 
forms we  need  first  and  foremost  clear  thinking. 

In  secondary,  as  in  all  other  education,  the  demands  of  most 
vital  importance  are  first,  the  characters,  and  secondly,  the  pro- 
fessional competence  of  the  men  and  wojnen  who  actually  teach. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  admission,  however,  that  to  day  in 
both  respeetri  the  teachers  are  falling  off,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
at  least  because  of  this,  that  the  supply  of  candidates  is  rajjidly 
dwindling.  In  secondary  education  there  will  always  be  some 
able  and  ambitious  persons  attracted  by  the  few  prizes  which  it 
has  to  offer,  and  there  will  alway.<  be  Sduie  tirawn  to  it  by  simple 
love  of  the  c-'liild,  thinking  little  of  poverty,  true  sh^epherds  and 
pastors,  through  whom  it  conies  about  in  all  ages  that  the  salt 
<ioes  not  lose  its  savoui'.  But  neither  the  one  class  noi-  tlu'  other 
are  numerous  enougji  to  man  the  vessel  ;  meantime,  for  the  ordi- 
nary  man  of  good  education,  good  character,  good  physique,  and 
good  ability,  the  total  inducement  of  the  piofession  is  too  low. 
For  the  rank  and  file  there  is  no  particular  ])re6tige.  no  .scK'ial 
ic'cognition.  a  salary  which  makes  marriage  a  lottery,  and  })ro 
vision  for  old  age  barely  possible,  and  no  pension.  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  with  statistics  to  ]>rove  these  statements,  for  tin- 
truth  of  them  has  been  notorious  at  any  time  during  tin-  jiast 
twenty  years.  But  if  it  be  the  nation's  aim  in  educadon  to 
manufacture  souls  of  good  quality,  I  >ubinit  to  you  that  it  is 
making  the  blunder  of  sweating  its  labour  :  it  lias  not  k'aiiH'd 
that  here  as  elsewhere,  underpaid  l:ibonr  is  dear  labour;  it  is 
asking  its  teachers  to  breed  men  when  it  does  not  give  them 
enougjh  to  be  full  men  themselve-.  Here  is  our  first  plain  issue. 
Until  the  total  inducement  of  the  profession  is  made  snflicient. 
the   right  persons   will  not   be  foi'thcoinin^'  in  sufficient   numbers. 
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They  will  not  be  produced  either  by  Regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Education  or  by  conditions  approved  by  the  Teachers'  Registra- 
tion Council  ;  they  can  <jnly  be  produced  by  the  payment  of  suffi- 
cient salaries. 

I  have  mentioned  the  Teachers"  Registration  Council,  and  the 
thought  of  the  hitherto  successful  issue  of  its  labours  moves  me 
to  say  that  if  we  do  not  think  clearly  and  realise  the  paramount 
necessity  of  increased  remuneration  for  the  teacher,  the  very 
success  of  th«  Teachers'  Registration  Council  will  only  make  the 
position  worse  than  it  was  before.  It  was  laid  down,  and  quite 
rightly  laid  down,  that  after  December  31st,  1918.  every  appli- 
cant for  re'gistration  must  produce  evidenc'e  r-atisfactory  to  the 
Council  of  having  completed  successfully  a  course  of  training  in 
th<i  principles  and  methods  of  teaching,  accompanied  by  prac- 
tice and  supervision  ;  further,  this  course  mnst  have  extended 
over  a  period  of  at  least  one  academic  year.  Hitheito  the  teacli- 
ing  profession,  in  spite  (jf  all  its  drawbacks,  has  been  able  to 
depend  uptjn  a  fairly  constant  supply  of  men  who.  following  the 
line  of  least  resistance  for  most  of  their  lives,  have  eventually 
fou.ncl  theni.-^elves  sch<;olniasit'rs  ;  if  they  lacked  the  energv , 
luck,  influence,  or  ability  uliich  would  have  enabled  them  to 
create  another  opening  for  themselves,  they  could  always  teach, 
for  teaching  reciiiirt'd  neit!ier  training  nor  specialisation.  Bat 
now  the  jjosition  is  to  be  considerably  altei;>(l.  Between  him- 
self and'  the  enjovTnent  of  his  "'  soft  option  ""  the  younji  man 
finds  the  barrier  of  one  y:'ur\s  professional  training  fi.xed — a 
barrier  tliat  may  be  diffic.ilt  to  surmount  by  rea.son  of  expense 
or  through  loss  <jf  time,  but  a  barrier  which  will  check  sup])iy 
fortius  reason  unist  certainly  of  all,  that  it  will  make  intending 
candidates  .-top  ami  think.  They  will  say  to  thems<'lves,  "  Is 
it  worth  my  while  to  -pend  a  year  on  tlii-  -pecial  training? 
and  a  great  number  of  t'leni,  wIumi  t'ley  coii,si,](>i-  tlio  salaries 
which  they  may  ultimately  exp.'et  to  .arii.  will  an.swer  tint 
question  in  the  n<'garive. 

This  new  Regidatioii.  \\lii;''i  allows  ns  (inly  five  yi^ar.s"  grac>% 
niake.s  action  iieccssary  in  two  directions,  and  in  l)oth_  riiiht 
action  cannot  fail  to  lia\i'  i'lr  i-  'acliing  infltuMK'c  for  good  ni 
secondary  eilu:-ation.  it  makes  it  Oi'cessary  to  increase  salaries 
or  the  .sin)ply  of  leac-hfrs  will  dwiiulU'  until  there  is  a  serio'ts 
deart'.i ;  it  makes  it  "(lually  necessary  to  take  seriously  in  Inunl 
the  whoh'  (iiiestinn  of  the  training.  1;  stands  to  roason  tlnit  in 
education,  as  in  everything  else,  the  trained  man  must  be  better 
than  the  uiitrain^'d  ;  but  <iur  national  ])osiiion  hitherto  has  been 
that  while  it  is  \ery  important  to  train  tlie  Primary  Teaeln  :" 
t'lie  S(>'Coinlary  Teacher  does  not  matter  at  all  :  train  t'le  men 
who  deal  with  tlie  \:isi  mass  of  tlie  nation's  children  in  1h-' 
elementary  staaes.  but  hainl  over  the  ])ieked  <-hiltlren.  who  ar<^ 
to  carry  tlii'ir  edueaiinn  much  further,  to  anvon(>  yon  like,  in 
no  <ith  'r  way  can  nnv  ex|)lain  tiu'  figures  which  were  (|iioled 
by  I'riueipal  CJrifTitlis  at  the  British  Association  that  l!n>  State 
<'i(>cts  to  spend  £7(JU.U^0.  <>'i  the  training  of  Elementary  T<'aelH'rs 
and  £5.0fl0  on  Sei:iiidar\.  A-  a.  niattcr  <if  fad,  men  do  not 
))e;<nne  trained  at  all.  and  tju're  does  not  exist  at  the  ))r4'sent 
time,  either  at  the  Uni\  ersii  i(\s  or  elsewhere  sclniols  larg^ 
eoi.iigli  to  train  the  \crv  cinsid  Table  niunber  who  will  nee-1 
to  be  trained  when  1918  li  |s  run  its  coin-se.  Moreover,  thero 
is  a  fairlv  general  fei'liuL:,  among  neailmasters  at  any  rate, 
that  the  train<'d  man.  a-  lie  issues  frmn  thi»  Training  School  :ru 
present,  is  nut  ])-i  ri  imla  rly  likely  to  be  b'-iter  than  the  mi- 
trained.  Tie  is  not.  by  any  iii/ans  likely  to  be  of  lu'Cessity  r, 
r(vis(inably    gooil    (lis<-ipl;  narinn.    and    he    in;t     infre(|innitly    iieli- 


oates  the  fact  that  he  has  been  trained  bv  airing  u  .son>ew,hat 
ostentatious  indifference  to  professional  problems  and  educa 
tional  discussions  as  rather  being  .subjects  in  wliich  ho  ha-j 
already  taken  a  diploma  and  written  the  last  word.  Whether 
this  feeling  is  entirely  justified  or  not,  its  existence  among  -x 
considerable  number  of  the  respoiisible  men  who  are  actiiixlly 
handling  the  Secondary  Schools  must  be  both  recognised  and 
faced.  The  result  must  clearly  be  that  we  maist  prepare  for 
the  reception  of  a  greatly  increased  number  of  candidaaes  for 
training,  and  we  must  by  coiiference  and  bv  collaboration  work 
out  a  system  which  will  comimand  general  confidence  and 
respect.  We  have  five  years  to  do  it,  and  we  have  not  a  month 
to  waste. 

Speaking  a  little  time  back  at  the  Mancliester  Reform  Club 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  premising  that  he  was  speaking  neither 
casually  nor  with  a  light  .sense  of  responsibility,  said  th:vt 
education  wais  t!ie  next  and  the  most  urgent  of  the  'Social  jjrob- 
lemis  which,  the  Government  would  take  up.  Perhaps  the  sense  of 
responsiliility  sat  more  lightly  on  his  colleagues  ;  2>-rhaps  it  was 
realised  that  there  were  not  many  vote.s  in  a  cry  of  educational 
reform,  and  that  it  was  not  a  fit  -subject  for  a  party  election  ; 
at  any  rate^  the  Government  seems  otherwise  employed.  But, 
amid  many  vaguenesses,  t'he  fact  emerged  that  education  wa.s 
to  become  national  and  that  secondary  education  "was  to  be 
organised'  and  co-ordinated.  No  one  will  deny  tliat  t'.iis  is  cm* 
great  need,  but  where  so  mucli  is  confused  in  aim  and  partial 
in  range,  it  is  a.  ta.-^k  of  great  difficulty  to  know  even  wiiere  t-.^ 
begin  with  the  work  of  reform.  Certain  ste])s  have  been  taken. 
When  tlie  Board  of  Education  first  seriously  took  over  tlie 
administration  of  a  large  number  of  Secondary  Schools,  doe 
contribution  was  made  towards  the  creation  of  a  luttiona' 
sj'stem.  A  fairly  definite  syllabus  of  work  Avas  imposed  on  all 
schools  alike  ;  a  largo  nuTuber  of  subjects  Ijceame  virtually  c(jm- 
pulsory  ;  a  return  in  detail  of  the  hours  and  ininute.s  spent  upon 
each  subject  was  required  and  rendered.  Suc'i  a  step  may  1ki\  e 
been  necessary  at  the  time,  for  ilie  Secondary  S<-hools  were  in 
an  inefficient  >tate.  But  the  result  was  excosivc  uniforniity 
and  the  promotion  of  a  general  feeling  aiimng  tlie  Headmasters 
that  they  need  be  eager  neither  to  study  the  ))articidar  needs 
of  their  locality  nor  to  expres-;  tlu'ir  own  idea^  and  tlu'ir  own 
person.ality  so  much  as  to  work  ek)sely  within  and  up  to  "he 
regulatirjMS  of  t'.ie  Board.  Tliese  I'lgnlations  liave  ,-iiice  b<>en 
relaxed  in  considerable  inea-;ire.  but  tln>  cITert  r-niain-. 
'J\akii!.g  one  town  witli  another,  inie  ili-,ti-iet  wil'i  aodt'icr,  tlie 
Secondai'V  Schools  are  very  thucIi  alike  <,\\'r  all  tlie  <-u.;iiitry.  I 
submit  that  there  i^  a  defniile  need  for  more  freedom  of  e\p<'ri- 
nient  both,  in  eurrienluin  and  (O'gani-ation  :  our  unifoi'niity  mav 
be  effiei  Mit,  and  wit!i  ijood  ins))ectinii  may  ho  kept  so,  |)ei-haps 
improved  ;  but  the  vital  sjjark  may  be  duenehed.  A  littl- 
later  a  seeo  'd  coiitribMtion,  towards  the  creatin.n  o.f  a.  nation.al 
system  was  made  when  from  all  s<-h.ools  earning  the  full  grant 
nnder  the  Regn.la'tio's  it  was  re(|uired  that  25  j)er  cent,  (if  tli  ' 
pupils  should:  be  accejjted  without  ijaymemt  of  fee.  It  Iki-^ 
always  seemed  to  me  that  this  regulation  was  critdi'ly  cdii'.M'ix  ed. 
and  that  the  benefits  that  have  resulted  have  not  been  miinixed. 
There  did  not  a,ppear  to  lie  behiiid  it  any  clear  thinking  cover- 
ing the  wlnh;  field,  and  in  a  ,good  many  ca-e-^  it  seems  to  havo 
meant  the  cao)ture  of  seliools  by  one  social  ida-^s,  to  th<'  deti /- 
ment  of  a'.othei-  sneial  i-la-^s.  T  am  all  in  fa\onr  of  ili(>  sc'hnols 
of  the  iiiatitMt  being  ro  respeetiM--  of  rla-'-'w.  but.  we  are  not  in 
the  satiie   i-oeial   condition    as  co-tain    \()unL'er  countrii's    oftcMi 


lic-kl  up  as  examples,  aind  the  plain  moral  is  that  we  should  go 
i-lowly.  I  do  Jict  see  what  jiiagie  lies  in  the  percentage  rf 
twenty-five  that  shcnld  make  us  conclude  that  it  ie  tlie  right 
number  e.erywhere,  nor  do  I  -^ee  that  any  great  care  wa.s 
taken  to  see  that  the  edix-ation  offered  in  the  Secondary 
Schools  was  the  sort  of  education  that  would  be  of  most  ad- 
•vantage  to  the  children  of  those  classes  from  whom  the  "  fre^- 
placei's  "  weie  chcseui.  I  k:now  of  at  least  cue  school  which 
draws  the  full  grant  from  the  Bo;ird,  which  thrives  as  a  board- 
ing -chool  for  the  sons  of  genitlemeu.  a.nd  which  takes  am  "  free- 
pliicers  "'  because  iii  the  distant  rural  wilds  in  which  it  is  set 
aioiie  wi^h  to  go  there.  I  know  of  many  others  in  sm.all  coumitry 
towns  aud  elsewhere  which  have  Ijeen  often  for  centuries  doi^ng 
useful  wurk  for  middle-class  children,  work  often  reaching  the 
liiahest  grade,  which  are  i!ow  definitely  reduced  to  the  .secoiud 
grade,  and  filled  with  children  of  another  social  type  altogetlier. 
Do  not  for  a  moment  Muppo^se  that  1  grudge  to  these  children 
access  to  the  highest  education  whenever  they  are  ciijjable  : 
(?uch  cliildrfn  form  am  im]3ortant  part  of  those  for  wiioin  we 
ih.ave  to  provide,  but  sitill  no  more  than  a  part.  We  are  out 
to  create  from  our  secondary  education  a  national  system, 
and  we  have  first  of  all  to  see  that  we  have  every  tyjie  of 
school  which  we  want,  and  then  to  j)rovide  access  for  all  to 
the  school  which  they  need.  We  have  not  done  tlnat  yet.  What 
we  have  done,  is  to  sny:  '"Here  ;ire  a  certain  ndimber  of 
school*  mainly  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  middle-class 
education  ;  and  these  particular  middle-class  schools  shall  in 
future  be  free  to  all." 

Now.  I  thin'v  it  is  by  nn  meai;>  .-o  important  that  all  el,as.ses 
should  sit  sidf  by  side  in  the  >;iiii:e  -chouls.  a-  th-at  the  schools 
slic/uld  be  of  all  types  ;  all  should  be  efficicait.  and  tliat  every 
child  shoidd  be  able  to  oet  to  tiie  one  which  he  meeds.  I  put 
it  to  yCiU  that  the  State-ia^ided  Secoindary  Schoolis  cover  only  a 
small  part  of  what  f-1.iould  be  tlie  field  of  naitional  secondary 
education,  and  that  however  ingeniously  we  may  staff,  ecjui)), 
ai'd  fill  those  jiarticular  .-"chools  we  i-annot  hope  to  deal  with 
our  ta^k  in  its  full  riimge.  In  the  first  place  we  end  our  ele 
men.tary  education  at  fo'urtpen.  or,  in  speoia.l  c.aises,  at  thirteen 
years  of  age.  and  thereafter  throw  the  jjrcdmct  broadcast  on  to 
an  influstrial  system  wliich,  with  ai>parent!y  infinite  ingenuity, 
co'iiv.rts  a  large  proportion  int<i  casual  laliourer.-.  ofteni  unem- 
■jjloyed.  scimetimes  irnemployable.  U'h.at  is  a  vast  suhject  in 
litsfdf.  but  a  11  It  in:  al  system  of  secondary  edueation  as  I  eoii- 
ce'vc  it.  will  Irive  to  ])revent  this  appalling  waste.  If  time 
allow  I  will  return  to  the  (jueNtifiii  lat<'r.  In  the  second  place 
\\f  lia\e  oiitsid  •  the  State  aided  Secondary  Schools  a  very  large 
number  cf  private  schools  of  extremely  varying  degrees  of 
(fficitiK  y  and  :  nefficieiicy.  'I'he.y  may  lie  nH)'^t  valuable  ce'ihvs 
rf  cducatioial  experiment;  more  frecpuently  I  fancy  they  tend 
to  ai)]iroxin'.:iti'  to  that  Cavendish  Academy  flliiich  nurtured 
the  tender  (  ',(Mi:ng  mind  rf  "  Kiij-ps."  In  the  tliird  place 
there  exi>.tN  iil>o  a  large  number  of  boarding  >sohools  also  of 
very  varying  degrees  ef  cfficii  ncy  and  inefficieiK-y.  ranging  from 
those  wliich  provide  for  diildn-n  at  a  rate  ol  j)ay  which 
n"i-;'ssitia!i'-  t!:cir  Ix^'ng  cither  not  jiroperly  ta.ught.  or  -not 
])nti)erly  fed.  and  v<'ry  ];()ssiib!v  neither,  up  to  those  mo,re 
-oleiidid  iii^titut'ons.  ilie  great  I'liblic  Schools  <~o-called,  which 
ibernM-Ue-  f,  r  their  adeip'-ite  i  r;';it  nieait  woidd  re(|uire  a  paper 
In  tlH'insclve-. 

T  lirxjK'  (ha.t    I   may  liave   n lub'  it   char   that    in   our  manipula- 
f'";i  of  the  Slate-aided  Sccondarv  Schools,  as  they  exist  to-day. 


we  are  not  facing  the  iiaticiiial  problem  on  national  lines,  aiid 
so  far  we  haive  not,  save  in.  a  very  imperfect  way,  broken^  down 
class  barriers,  or  deve'lopecl  any  successful  system  of  cros.i' 
fertilisatiotn,  so  much  as  gone  some  way  towards  developing  a 
"  two-caste  "  system,  conisisting  of  those  wh.o  have  been  ckiIu- 
cated  in  scihooils  uaider  the  Board  of  Education,  to  use  a  con- 
venient phrase,  and  those  who  have  not.  Meantime,  oaitside 
these  two  favoured  but  mutually  exclusive  claisses  there  is  the 
great  welter  of  all  that  pait  of  the  natioai's  youth  which  after 
it  leaves  the  Elementary  School  receives'  no  further  eduoatio>i 
save  thiait  of  the  streets  anid  of  the  factory.  I  believe  that  the 
chief  need  of  secondary  etkioatian.  in  tliat  national  organisa- 
tion which  we  lioipe  to  create,  is  to  fiiid  some,  system  great 
enough  and  wise  enoiugh  to  care  for  the  case  of  all  these  classes 
■which  will  make  the  England  of  the  next  generation. 

I  will  sipeak  of  a  few  parts  of  this  great  problem  as  they 
occur  to  me,  audi  fir.s.t  of  the  largest  class  of  children  now  seo 
to  earn  wages  in  their  early  'teens  in  conditions  whicli  make 
conitinued  education  impossible  save  for  the  exceptional.  W3 
need  to  develop  a  system  which  will  make  a  real  secondary 
education  j^wssible  for  that  percentage  of  those — whatever  that 
percentage  'may  be — who.se  outstanding  ability  constitutes  theii* 
undeniable  claim.  We  need  to  open  out  avenues  of  access  to 
skilled  trades,  and  I  believe  we  isliall  dO'  that  best  if  we  cau-e 
those  who  have  it  in  thenL  to  become  skilled  craftsmen  to  spen  i 
half  their  time  in  the  works-hop  and  half  in  the  Technical 
School.  We  must  recognise  equally  that  half,  perhaps,  of  the 
whole  great  number  with  which  we  have  to  deal  cannot  becom^ 
skilled  craftsmen,  and  we  must  provide  an  unspecialised  educa- 
tion, both  mental  and  manual,  but,  above  all,  physical,  which 
shall  make  tCie  critical  years  of  fourteen  to  eighteen  a  gathernu^ 
ground  of  strength  and  not  a  seed-bed  of  early  decay.  I  con- 
ceive then  in  this  nation  of  my  dreams  a  national  system  und' r 
which  none  before  the  age  of  eighteen  .sliall  work  more  than 
half-time,  luider  which  the  greater  number  shall  enjoy  a  train- 
in.g  which  shall  not  only  develop  the  mind,  but  co-ordinat? 
hand  and  brain  and  eyes  and  lav-  the  foundation  of  good 
physique  ;  and  this  I  believe  to  be  true  secondary  eduoatio'i. 
Above  this  general  un>pecialised  training  I  would  build,  if  I 
could,  a  .system,  of  great  variety,  both  of  Technical  and  Voca 
tional  Schools,  ini  which,  Jiowever,  tlie  foundation  of  a  general 
culture  would  never  be  forgotten.  In  connection  witli  tliese, 
the  'Secondary  Schcxjls,  as  we  know  them,  to-day.  would  fin<l 
their  place,  providing  for  a  part  of  the  po|ndation  s[)eeially 
fitted  for  tliem  and  so  sjiecially  chosen.  And  thc--i:'  wouM 
themselves  be  of  variou.s  types,  shading  away  from  the  old  tyj) ' 
which  makes  the  .humanities  and  science  its  chief  eoncTn.  lo 
seiiools  directly  desigiud  to  meet  the  s])ecial  needs  of  hxalities, 
and  to  schools  so  vocational  in  character  as  to  ajiproximate  t-o 
the  itechnical.  I  .should  not  insist  ujjon  twenty-five  i)er  cent,  mi- 
any  other  definite  percentage  of  the  cliildren  being  '•  free 
placer,s  "  ;  I  should  make  it  the  business  of  the  I^jcal  Auihority 
to  see  that  where  there  was  a  real  and  reasonable  demand  inad.i 
by'tlie  poor  for  any  definit<>  form  of  education  for  their  clnl<lreii. 
access  to  that  form  of  education  >hould  bf  provided  without. 
co.*:t  in  all  cases  where  the  children  slH)\\ed  their  .--peeial  apti- 
tude to  tuidergo  it. 

It  stands  to  rea'^on  tiiat  -c^-oiidary  <-(lucati(Mi  in  our  national 
system  would  become  a  genuine  tiling  and  not.  a-'  it  i^  at 
present  'too  frequently,  luireal  and  iiieoinplete.  The  boy  or 
girl  who  sets   out  to   carry   tliroiigli    a   four  y.  ars"  eimrse    woul-;! 
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hs  expected  aiitt — save  foi-  good  rea.soii  shown— woiikl  be  bound 
to  cuiuplete  tlie  four  years;  and  the  same  rules  would  apply  to 
the  seven  years'  course  vvliieii  the  be^^t  schools  would  then 
supjjly,  as  ithey  do  iww.  We  should  not  have  the  pretence  of 
the  fourteen-year-old  posing  ■as  a  finished  product  of  a  Secon- 
dary School  nor  the  sixteen-year-uld  posing  as  a  University 
iindergraduatc.  A  Secondary  SclHiol  as  defined  by  the  Board 
is  a  school  w'licii  offers  to  eacii  of  it-<  pupils  a  progressive  course 
<;f  instruction  in  tlie  subjects  necessary  to  a  good  general 
education,  upon  lines  suitable  for  pupils  of  an  age-range  at 
least  a^  wide  as  from  twelve  to  seventeen.  I  had  occasion 
lately,  in  the  light  cf  this  definition,  to  take  out  an  analysis 
of  the  a.ges  of  boys  in  attendance  at  t'.ie  Secondary  Sclujols  of 
Somerset,  Ghjucestcr,  and  Bristol.  I  found  that  in  Somerset 
Twenty-seven  per  cent,  were  under  tv. clvc.  in  Gloucester  thirty- 
two  per  cent.,  in  Bristol  nearly  sixteen  per  cent.  ;  on  the  othsr 
hand,  these  over  sixteen  in  Somerset  formed  five  per  cent.,  in 
Gloucester  five  per  cent.,  and  in  Bristul  ^even  per  cent,  llie 
figure.s  publisiied  by  the  Board  of  Education  did  not  permit  me 
to  di.scover — and  perliaps  they  were  meant  not  to  permit  me— 
what  'the  drop  in  tlie  percentage  was  as  you  passed  from  the 
fourteen-years-old  to  the  fifteen-years-old,  and  from  these  again 
to  those  who  were  completing  the  full  course.  But  I  need  not 
labour  this  i)oint  at  an  Educational  Conference  ;  if  our  school-i 
are  to  give  the  education  which  they  set  out  to  provide,  they 
must  not  Ije  stultiified  in  any  uuitional  sy>te(m  by  our  continuing 
to  permit  in  so  many  cases  a  leaving  age  which  is  barely  higher, 
and  sometimes  not.  so  high,  as  that  which  is  already  com))ulsory 
for  those  who  attend  the  I'rimary  Scliools. 

Bui.  we  ha\f  cause  at  the  present  time  to  be  anxiuu.s.  Jiot 
only  about  tiie  education  of  the  poorer  classes,  but  also  quite 
a-"  much  al)out  the  education  of  the  middle  cla.ss.  A  very  con- 
siderable number  of  tliese,  through  tlie  o]jeration  of  a  number  of 
\  arying  social  motives,  are  Ijcing  diverted  to  the  private  schools 
and  to  tlie  cheaper  boainling  >ch<i(;ls.  Such  schools  may  play 
a  very  vaiual)le  part  in  the  system  if  tiiey  are  efficient.  It  is  ;v 
iariie  "  if."  Snnie  we  know  to  i)e  (.inin^'  most  useful  work  :  some  we 
think  may  l)f  :  many  we  liavc  every  reason  to  be  very  suspicion* 
of.  'J'he<laim  I  make  is  simple,  tin-  rule  wiiicii  I  wnuld  eiifor'Ce 
i..-  flrastic  in  iis  np-i-atioii.  I'lvery  f<irm  of  s<-l)iKii  -iiould  be 
liable  to  piiblii-  inspect  iiin.  and  that  in--pecti(in  slioidd  be 
"-(■rupuloiixly  fair,  but  by  no  iiiean>  ^u|>erficial.  1  make  the 
demand  primarily  in  the  interests  of  tlie  children,  for  we  have 
no  more  busine-s  to  leav<'  their  mind^  and  soids  at  tlie  mercy 
of  an  edueati  lual  advcMiturer  or  ]uiir:l)ug  than  we  have  to  expose 
their  b;idie'>  to  the  tr<'atment  of  an  unqinilified  medical  prac- 
titioiu'r.  I  make  the  demand  ■^ecnndarily  in  tlie  interests  of 
the  efTn-i'.nt  private  -eluKjK  t !ieiii>el\ cs.  f(ir  this  is  emjihat ically 
a  I'urm  (if  compel  it  inn  in  wliieii  the  fitti'st  do  not  Mirvive.  T  do 
net  knti'A  whether  the  (|nestiiin  i>  >o  acute  in  tlie  North  of 
England  a.>  it  i>  in  the  South,  but  <'ven  in  the  North  T  should 
imagine  ihat  it  is  not  an  unknown  thing  for  a  person  of 
a.---urance  and  t\uL'  comiiier.ial  instinct,  with  the  aid  of  adver 
ti-emeiit  and  a  -wealed  and  inefTieient  staff,  to  drive  from  the 
fie]<l  m^any  private^  -ehools  which  are  attemjiting  to  <lo  fair  work 
for  a  fair  return.  No  goed  seiiool  need  fear  inspection,  and  I 
liave  never  yet  iieard  any  reason  advanced  wliicli  would  cans'? 
(uie  til  hesit-hie  for  an  instant  to  demand  that  there  ishonld  be 
com|)u]s<iry  inspe<-lion  to  -(■<■  that  l)uildings  were  sanitary.  fiif;d 
gi.<id.   and   ilie   -taff  duly  (|nalified    and    ))roperly  paid. 

[  draw   to   till'   end  of  my  paper.  Imt   T  am  only  too  well  aware 


how  much  I  have  omitted  and  how  mucli  I  have  ^-camped.  Wlien 
I  look  at  our  sacoudary  education  a>  a  whole,  and  particularly 
at  the  portion  of  it  .which,  consists  of  the  great  public  boarding 
schools,  I  seem  to  see  a  need,  no;;  so  niueli  of  less  athleticism, 
as  of  less  materialism  in  our  ideals  and  our  outlook.  Year  by 
year  as  a  nation  we  make  more  and  we  <spend  more  ;  year  by 
year  this  seems  to  be  reflected  in  our  great  schools  ;  they  grow 
more  elaborate  in  style  and  more  costly  to  maintain.  It  is  clear 
that  the  authorities  who  are  responsible  for  them  must  b..' 
driven  more  and  more  to  consider  the  ways  and  means  by  whicn 
the  whole  splendid  establishment  is  to  be  kept  up  and  less  and 
less  the  true  interests  of  education.  They  must  please  the 
clients  whom  tliey  have  got,  they  nnu-t  attract  others  to  fill 
their  places.  And  the  attractions  offered  seem  to  me  to  be 
increasingly  material,  less  and  less  pertaining  to  things  of  the 
spirit.  There  is  also  a  danger  that  right  through  the  whole  of 
our  secondary  education  there  may  be  too  mucli  of  selfish  ideals 
and  that  our  children  may  go  through  it  and  learn  t^  desire 
solely  the  material  rewards  whicli  tiiey  hope  to  gather.  There 
ifore'l  would  fain  fill  tiie  whole  of  it  with  the  spmt  of  social 
service.  I  welcome  the  Cavendish  Movement  in  so  far  as  it 
spreads  the  ideal  of  .service  among  old  public  schoolmen,  but 
I  'have  the  doubt  in  the  back  of  my  mind  that  if  the  schools 
■were  wholly  what  they  ought  to  be,  such  a  special  call  to  the 
be.st  educated  would  not  l>e  necessary.  In  the  ideal  Stata 
social  reform  would  not  be  neeessarv,  since  all  the  tissue  would 
be  healthy;  but  Ave  are  very  far  from  that  condition  of  well- 
being  to-day.  Some  advance  we  might  make  if  through  all  our 
Secondary  Schools  we  could  bring  home  the  lesson  that  higher 
eduoaition  means  wider  responsibilities  and  is  itself  a  call  t'> 
service,  if  all  our  pupils  could  realise  the  words  of  John  Ruskin 
that  the  "highest  and  first  law  of  the  universe — and  the  other 
nanrie  of  life — is  help,  and  the  other  name  of  death  is  separa- 
■tion."  : 


DESIDERATA    IN    SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 

Bv  Miss  FRANCES   JOOKE,  M.A. 

(Newoastle-upon-Tyue.) 

A  school  can  be,  and  often  is.  the  most  iniyortant  influence  in 
shaping  tlie  life  of  a  man  or  woman.  Is  it  not  well,  then,  that 
we  should  consider  from  time  to  time  what  makes  a  good  school 
and  what  we  desire  most  for  our  own? 

To  mv  mind,  we  need  the  right  kind  of  staff,  the  right  kind 
of  Head,  with  the  right  relation  between  them  and  the  right 
relations  between  each  of  these  and  the  children. 

This  is  true  of  all  school-,  though  in  this  paper  I  am  thinking 
specially  of  tiie  new  Secondary  Day  Schools.  County  and  Munici- 
pal, springing  uj)  all  over  the  country.  These  have  their  tradi- 
tions to  make ;  they  seem  destined  to  play  an  increasingly 
important  part  in  the  training  of  the  nation's  children,  and  it 
is  of  the  first  imjjortance  that  they  should  establish  the  best 
ti'aditionfs  and  give  tiie  right  training.  'I'his  will  depend  o)i  the 
men  and  \^omen  working  in  the  schools.  My  experience  has 
been  confined  to  girls"  schools,  and  in  questions  of  detail  I  have 
only  attempted  to  suggest  for  them. 

To  take  first  the  Heads  :  tiie  points  that  matter  most  are  that 
they  should  look  on  tluir  ])rofession  as  one  of  the  noblest  that 
can  be  followed,  that  tiiey  -hould  care  for  young  ])eo))le.  and 
have  given  jjroof  of  sucic^s  in  dealing  with  them.  The  higher 
their  intellectual  ))ow(r-  the  l)etter  ;  their  schools  must.  ii;)\\t'\er, 
not  be  means  to  sonic  uther  end.  I)ut  tlie  main  iiitei'est  of  thtir 
life. 

We  want  Head--  who  luue  not  forgotti'ii  their  own  childhood 
and  who  can,  therefore,  enter  into  the  joys  and  >orrows  <.f  tlieir 
puj)ils ;  if  they  l)elong(Ml  in  their  time  to  the  "  troul)lesome " 
<]a-s  of  ciiild,  it  may  1;,  all  tlie  l)elter  for  their  school.  I  am 
almost  pri'j)ared  to  maintain  that  no  thoroughly  virtuous  per-on 
shoidti  be  a  Head  ithf)ugh  it  is  useful  for  the  Head  to  have 
one  or  two  on  tlic  staff)  -  for  how  can  such  an  one  understand 
the  school-criminal-"  point-  of  \iew? 

We  want  Head-  who  'ia\f  l)een  assistants  and  have  iu)t  for- 
gotten the  fact,  and  -o  can  -ynn)athise  with  their  staff;  in  :» 
word.  n:>  •'  little  tin  gods"'  who  consider  themselves  Heads  by 
divine  rigiit  and.  in  -onie  mysterious  way.  of  difT(>rent  elay 
from  parent-.  -t:tfT.  and  pni)ils.  Tlu'se  autocrats.  I  am  -'irrv 
to  say.  are  not  vet  evtiiut.  T  have  met  -onie  in  girls"  scliools 
and  gather  ilutt  tiny  are  not  unknown  amongst  th(^  Head- 
masters. 1  h Te  cannot  be  Inarty  co-o))(>ration  when  the  staff, 
for  instaiire.  feel  theni-elve-  looked  at  from  the  other  -ide  of 
a  gulf. 

Governinu  bodn-  i^ixe  much  time  to  figures,  reports,  and 
building  -cheine- ;  ihe\  have  not  all  learnt  yet  that  the  human 
factor  is  the  <ill-Jni)K)rlant  one.  ami  that  n'lore  time  and  care 
given  to  the  c-lioo-inu;  of  tliv  rjuht  per-onality  in  their  Head,  will 
pay   them    in    the   end. 

Even  more  important  than  the  Head  are  the  as-istants  and 
their  rel.ition  to  the  H.  ad.       Thev.  too.  mu-t  !)<■  men  and  wonT^n 
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of  high  moral  character,  caring  for  their  profession.  We  want 
them  as  well  educated  as  possible,  as  well  prepared  for  their 
work  as  ix>ssible,  and  with  as  great  a  variety  in  iDrevious  train- 
ing and  experience  as  can  be  secured.  Here  I  confess  to  attach- 
ing more  value  to  the  place  of  previous  school  education  than  to 
technical  training.  No  Training  College  course,  to  my  mind, 
helps  a  beginner  as  much  as  knowledge  of  the  v.ays  of  a  good 
school  similar  to  the  one  in  which  he  or  she  begins  to  teach.  It 
will  be  a  serious  loss  to  our  Municipal  Secondary  Schools  if  they 
come  to  be  staffed  mainly  by  local  teachers  (though  a  certain 
number  on  every  staff  will  be  desirable),  for  the  North  has  much 
to  teach  the  South  and  the  South  the  North ;  East  and  West 
should  meet  in  the  school  world,  whatever  poets  say  of  the 
world  outside,  if  our  pupils  are  to  get  the  best  we  can  give 
them.  Each  newcomer  will  then  bring  fresh  contributions  to 
the  plans  for  improving  ways  and  methods  under  discussion  at 
staff  meetings. 

I  take  it  that  every  well-conducted  school  has  staff  meetings 
and  that  Head  and  staff  discuss  frankly  together  schemes  for 
the  future,  mistakes  of  the  past,  difficulties  of  the  present. 
When  it  is  realised  that  the  school  is  the  concern  of  each  one, 
that  it  is  a  co-operative  business,  then  the  staff  have  an  interest 
in  the  plans  they  have  helped  to  make  and  can  carry  them  out 
in  a  way  otherwise  impossible.  The  senior  members  of  a  large 
staff  should  be  responsible  for  the  junior  members  teaching 
their  subject,  each  one  being  left  free  to  carry  out  the  actual 
teaching  as  preferred,  so  long  as  the  main  scheme  decided  ui>on 
be  followed.  This  makes  for  content — it  is  hard  to  teach  in 
other  people's  ways — and  originality  is  encouraged.  All  cannot 
be  specialists  in  clmrge  of  a  subject,  but  some  bit  of  the  school 
affairs  should  be  entrusted  to  the  others — charge  of  games, 
library,  clubs,  etc.,  etc.,  according  to  their  bent.  Hearing  plans 
talked  over  openly  and  from  various  points  of  view,  will  lielp 
each  one  to  keep  his  own  bit  in  due  proportion  to  tlie  whole  and 
to  bear  good-temperedly  the  thwarting  of  some  cherished  sclunne 
because  it  cannot  be  fitted  into  place  in  the  school  mosaic.  If 
the  staff  have  this  freedom  for  development,  if  they  feel  that 
they  are  trusted  by  the  Head,  if  they  understand  and  sympathise 
with  the  common  aim,  then  conditions  are  favourable  for  the 
right  spirit  in  the  school. 

It  is,  however,  fatal  to  .the  peace  of  a  community  if  a  dis- 
cordant element  .be  introduced  and  it  is  essential  to  tlie  welfare 
of  a  school  that  tlie  Head  should  have  the  predoniinant.  :f  not 
the  sole,  voice  in  choosing  the  staff.  We  are  all,  I  think,  agreed 
that  the  right  of  dismissal  should  not  rest  solely  with  the  Head  ; 
but  we  all  know,  too,  that  some  most  excellent  people  cannot 
get  on  togetlier  and  if  after  a  time  of  probation,  say  two  i)r 
three  terms,  incompatibility  of  temperament  or  of  method  be 
revealed,  the  Head  should  be  free  to  move  the  siimr^^  peg  out 
of  his  dailv  i-ound.  This  is  less  likely  to  be  neces.sary  if  he  has 
had  the  choosing  of  his  helper  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  him  to  g?t  the  right  one  and  no  one  else  will  be  willing 
to  devote  an  ef|ual  amount  of  time  and  trouble  to  the  quest. 

One  more  ))oint.  'However  well-chosen  and  harmonious  in 
working  the  staff  may  be,  ((uality  will  not  make  up  for  in- 
sufficient cjuahtity.  I  am  told  that  the  ]..C'.C.  scale  is  one 
teacher  to  thirty  children  and  one  over;  that  i-;  not  enough. 
In  the  lower  forms  thirty  may  not  be  too  many,  hut  upper 
divisions  suffer  if  a  considerable  amount  of  individual  work  can 
not  :be  obtained  for  them.  Children  differ  more  and  more  a« 
thev    get   older  in   power   of   assimilation  :    independent    thought 
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can  only  be  secured  by  having  classes  small  enough  to  allow 
of  the  teachei\s  realising  how  the  different  brains  work  and 
what  treatment  each  one  needs.  It  is  important,  too,  that  the 
elder  pupils  should  come  into  close  jJersoiia-l  touch  with  the 
senior  members  of  ithe  staff  in  a  way  only  possible  with  small 
groups.  Also,  for  the  sake  of  the  staff,  possibilities  of  leisure 
are  needful  if  they  are  to  keep  fresh  and  to  find  time  for  their 
own  reading  .a.nd  ior  outside  interests.  They  cannot  be  giving 
out  virtue  from  themiselves  all  the  time.  Again,  Local  Authori- 
ties must  learn  to  be  liberal  as  to  staff;  we  can  do  with  less 
niagnificent  buildings  if  there  is  to  be  saving  somewhere,  but 
no  good  w(]rk  can  be  expected  from  overstrained  men  and 
women. 

What  now  of  the  pupils?  How  are  we  to  obtain  that 
good  tone  which  we  rightly  rank  so  highly  in  thinking  of  a 
school?  T  am  quite  sure  that  the  daily  «.cliool  prayers  must 
be  considered  first.  There  must  be  a  gathering  of  the  wliole 
school  for  public  recognition  of  the  spiritual  side  of  our  nature 
and  thiri  gathering  must  ^be  absolutely  reverent.  I  believe  it 
should  be  very  short,  especially  in  day  schools,  for,  as  some 
children  may  have  long' distances  to  travel,  it  is  unwise  to  keep 
them  standing  or  kneeling  long;  also  t(!u  great  a  strain  must 
not  be  put  on  their  attention — a  very  short  service,  but  with 
the  school  in  a  reverent  attitude.  T'here  •■should  be  no  sense  of 
hurrj',  no  gabbling  through  of  well-known  words,  and  the  service 
should  not  be  held  at  a  moment  when  the  school  is  eager  to 
get  away,  for  w'hich  reason  1  do  not  hold  with  prayors  at  the 
end  of  a  sciiool  morning  or  afternoon.  We  hear  again  and 
again  that  there  is  a  lack  of  reverence  in  the  present  age — we 
must  show  in  our  schools,  rby  our  attitude  towards  school-prayers 
and  towards  the  Scripture  lessons,  that  we  ourselves  attach 
great  importance  to  reverence.  The  prayers  chosen  should 
concern  school  life — it  is  useful  to  have  a  special  form  for  ex- 
amination times,  for  the  beginning  and  end  of  term — and  the 
hymns  or  short  anthems  should  be  sucii  as  suit  healthy,  happy 
creatures,  not  particularly  troubled  about  their  sins,  but  all 
in  need  of  help  and  all  owing  thanks  for  tiic  healtii  and  happi- 
ness which  they  enjoy.  We  cannot  do  without  religi<in  in  our 
Secondary  Schools  ;  we  have  no  r<'ligious  difficulties,  and  if 
politicians  will  k'ave  n-  alone  we  never  ^hall  iiave.  It  is  a 
simijle  matter  to  let  only  such  of  tlie  staff  as  wish  to  do  so 
take  (he  Scripture  lessons  and  to  let  any  child  join  anotiier 
class  at  the  time  if  the  parent  desires  this.  I  have  been  .teach- 
ing nearly  tliirty  years  and  1  do  not  renuMnber  half  a  dozen 
asking  to  be  exempted,  always  excepting  .Jewesses  and  Roman 
Catiiolics.  In  my  pres(Mit  school  the  elder  Roman  Catholics 
attend  prayers  and  m)  do  the  Jewesses  during  almost  all  the 
year  (I  ask  them  to  stay  out  for  a  time  near  Christmas  and 
Easter)  ami  1  attach  great  importance  to  having  thus  practi- 
cally the  whole  school  worshii)ping  together. 

Sec<ni(lly,  the  school  must  learn  to  trust  the  Head  and  the 
staff — then  there  will  be  no  ukmc  to  be  said,  for  reverence  and 
trust  ci)\er  everything.  Tru-~t.  however,  only  comes  of  know- 
lodge.  How  can  the  <-hililren  com"  to  know  the  Head?  In 
a  big  scliool  slic  can  teach  little,  if  at  all  ;  certainly  not  in  every 
form.  It  seems  to  me  that  oiu"  of  her  main  tasks' is  to  see  tliat 
th(>  children  have  every  p<isNible  chance  of  coming  into  touch 
with  her  ;  the  few  words  after  prayers,  notices  of  coming  events, 
announcements  of  nuilches  and  'their  results,  with  comments 
on  the  spirit  shown  in  victory  and  defeat,  request*  for  help, 
piaise  for  this  and  blame  for  that,  will  make  the  newcomers  feel 
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one  witli  the  whole  and  understand  something  of  thj  general 
aims.  But  this  is  not  enough  ;  there  must  be  personal  inter- 
views. The  door  of  her  room  must  be  an  ever-open  door  ;  new 
girls  come  to  her  on  arrival  ;  ab-entees  ^how  them- 
selves on  their  return;  those  who  want  an  excuse 
for  any  possible  thing  come  to  have  their  written  Jequest 
initialled  for  the  teacher  concerned  to  see  ;  day  by  day 
thoee  who  are  in  any  %vay  troublesome  enough  to  be  "  reported  " 
by  a  teacher,  explain  what  happened,  being  .-sent  for  if  they  do 
not  come  of  their  own  accord  ;  ithose  who  do  not  feel  well,  or 
ha.ve  had  some  little  accident,  are  seen  and  comforted  ;  tho^e 
«ho  have  injured  school  property  come  to  eonfes.s;  others, 
again,  bring  excellent  home-work  to  he  inspected,  finished 
drawings  or  needlework  of  special  merit  ;  if  there  is  a  sclinol 
dinner,  that  time  affords  a  famous  chance  for  friendly  inter- 
course with  a  few  more  ;  if  it  be  found  possible  to  say  "  good- 
bye "  to  each  pupil  in  a  very  f^hort  interview  at  the  end"  of  term, 
that,  again,  is  apt  to  break  down  barriers.  All  this  may  seem 
to  be  frittering  a.way  valuable  time,  but  it  is  surprising  how 
much  can  be  dome  during  recreation  time  or  in  the  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  morning  and  afternoon  school  when  the^e 
visits  mostly  take  place,  and,  in  anj-  case,  it  is  time  well  spent. 
The  children  los.e,  to  .a  great  extent,  their  fear  of  the  H^'ad, 
aind  that  mea.ns  that  they  learn  to  tell  her  the  truth  when 
questioned  ;  they  learn  to  manage  their  own  little  bits  of 
business  without  using  their  parents  a>  intermediaries  (by  the 
way,  it  saves  a  very  good  deal  of  time  wlien  anxious  or  indig- 
nant parents  do  not  appear  with  proposals  or  grievances,  a^  the 
children  do  not  bring  in  so  much  extraneous  matter)  ;  in  short, 
the  girls  learn  th.at  the  Head  cares  about  the  concerns  of  each 
one.  New  children  have  to  lea.nn.  and  they  learn  astonishingly 
faist,  never  to  tell  tales  of  one  another  ;  never  to  attempt  to 
get  the  Head  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  mistresses  or  to 
excuse  their  punishments  ;  they  find  out  very  quickly  just  when 
they  may  remonstrate  because  '"  I  don't  think  ]Miss  So-and-oO 
understands  that  I  am  a  train  gii"l,"  or  "  excused."  or  what 
not,  "  would  you  please  explain  to  her?  '" 

As  between  Form  Mistress  and  child,  the  Head  inii-r  stand 
back  and  only  interfere  if  amytliing  goes  seriously  wrong  The 
Form  Mistress  has  a  little  school  o.f  hero.wn  within  the  Ijigoni^  ; 
i-he  has  her  form  leadens  with  whom  to  ccnfer,  and  a-  many 
girls  as  jiossible  undertaking  duties  in  conjieeticm  with  the  form. 
She.  too.  must  do  all  in  her  poKver  to  get  to  know  her  children  ; 
probably  she  teaches  them  several  times  a  week,  and  she  has 
them  with  her  for  a  year;  if  she  hel{>s  with  tlieir  games,  .,he 
has  .a  still  better  chance  of  seeing  the  real  child:  the  .-thool 
social  gatherings  reveal  mucli,  and  if  she  nialkcs  a  jioint  of 
beiing  in  lier  class-room  in  good  time  before  sehfK)l  slie  \\ill 
receive  nniny  a  confidence.  Here  is  where  the  need  for  good 
staffing  nuvkes  itself  felt  ;  if  she  has  scanty  time  at  her  disposu!, 
she  cannot  afford  to  give  up  )>art  of  'Saturday  for  a  walk  with 
any  who  can  come,  or  have  them  to  tea  /with  bcr.  an<I  «he  Inu-; 
no  energy  left  for  running  s<^»nui  society  fir  other.  It  i~  not 
easv  for  her  to  get  into  touch  witii  tlw  home  ;  if  that  can  be 
manageci,  all  the  better.  Sometinu'.^  the  Head  ran  lielp  Ij\  arriuiL;- 
ing  for  her  to  meet  .a  jjarent  coming  to  talk  over  a  (  hil(!'-  work. 
One  way  and  another  the  ehil(lr<>n  must  find  in  tlu'ir  I'orni  Mis- 
tress their    L^cneral   referee,   friend    and    |ii' tcrtur. 

T  am  not  yet  convinced  that  tiiert'  is  any  need  in  Day  ScIk.o-Is 
for  the  ■■  Innise  ■■  syistem.  borrow  'ii  l;y  siunc  fnmi  tiw  big 
pttblic    boarding  schools.     The  Form   luiit   i>    weakened    if  the 
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"•huus'e"  feeling  becomes  strong.  The  main  thing  that  appeals 
to  me  iji  the  latter  scheme  is  that  a  pupil  reaiiaiiiit^  in  tlie  charge 
of  .a  special  "tutor"  tliroughout  his  school  course,  however 
often  liis  Form  Master  may  change  ;  but  this  permanetu  "f-chool- 
parent  "  can  Cjuite  well,  it  seems  to  me,  be  the  Head,  .'o  that 
each  child  can  still  liave  two  allies,  and  there  can  be  iiiiite 
enough  interest  and  rivalry  between  fonn  aaid  form  witiiout 
re-dividing  the  school  into  so-called  "houses."  By  interesting 
the  elder  pupils  in  the  youaiger  ones — appointing,  for  instanC'C, 
VI.  and  V.  Form  members  to  coach  the  junior  forms  in  games-  - 
a  feeling  of  unity  between  big  and  little  can  be  established,  and 
a  very  ^lealthy  rivalry  between  those  in  charge  be  produced. 
The  \l.  Form  should  do  much  toward  keeping  general  oixler  ; 
thfy  can  be  attached  in  (turn  to  the  mistress  in  charge  for  the 
day.  and  take  their  share  of  supervision  during  the  dinner 
interval  ;  they  can  manage  the  school  sports,  the  t^as  after 
matches,  eti-..  etc.,  learning  all  the  time  how  to  deal  with  peo'])le, 
iin  art  wihich  may  prove  more  useful  to  them  later  than  mucli 
else  they  devute  time  to  at  school.  The  more  the  V  Ith  are 
used  in  little  ways  the  better  for  them  and  the  better  for  the 
school. 

Knowledge  ol  staff  and  IK-ad,  however,  will  tinly  lead  the 
(school  to  confidence  in  them  i!'  experience  proves  them  to  be 
just.  From  the  chihl's  puint  of  \iew  I  would  put  justice  first 
amongst  the  necessary  virtues  of  a  teacher.  We  must  be 
ecjuable  ;  we  must  nut  ~ay  une  thing  to-day  and  another  to- 
morrow :  <i\('rloi)k  a  fault  mie  day  and  deal  severely  with  it 
the  n+'Xt.  This  is  half  the  reason  that  some  fail  to  keep  oider — 
their  rule  is  uncertai'ii.  and  the  young  like  to  feel  secure  and 
bitterly  resent  anything  uuixpected,  and  liierefore  "not  fair.'' 
If,  however,  we  Ihavc  made  a  mistake,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
]t,  Heads  and  assistants  alike,  we  nmst  frankly  say  so. 
Children  are  most  foi'giving,  and,  in  my  experience,  generally 
(|uite  anxious  to  as-nro  \(iii  that  they  (|uite  nndir-tand  why  you 
thought,  the  wmng  tiling.  \\'lial  they  <lo  not  forgixe  antl  what 
may  wai'p  their  ])oint  of  \  i<'W  of  you  all  their  school  life,  is  any 
ap])earanee  of  injustice  or  ui:iwillingness  to  livteii  t  <  I'heir  side 
of  a  case.  In  thi-  age  of  iinleixMHlence,  it  i^  one  of  the  best 
examph's  that  c-an  l)e  set  ihem,  especially.  1  laiH\.  in  the 
Xorili.  to  ~ho\\  that  oii(>  i~  -able  to  a]>ologise  witlioiit  any  loss  of 
Sf'lf  i'!-sp<H-t. 

I\e\eren<-e    ami    tru-t.    1     repeat.    <-over    all.  If    the    -chool 

trust  the  H  '-.id  and  the  staff,  it  will  obey  willingly,  -.iiiil  in  turn 
tiie  ~iafT  and  Head,  tni-tiiig  tln^  cschool  which  has  learned  this 
power  of  seU'-ecMit  rol  and  what  is  obedience  but  self-«-ontrol? — 
can  allow  the  -  hoo'  nior  '  and  more  fr,'edom  ithe  more  the 
better  ;i~  long  a^  the  comfort  of  the  whole  lie  not  impaired. 
.Mor:i!  in-:ruci'on  a^  -ndi  need  not  be  given:  with 
a.  staff  and  Head  acting  justly,  working  together  with 
gocdwill.  (Ii>playing  (la\  by  day  consideration  f<ir  others, 
unseMi>line^~  and  -elt -,-oiil  ml.  st;'adiiy  phu-ing  at.  .all 
times  "  I  ought  ""  bvfore  "T  want,"  mtiking  niistak<'~.  it  is 
true,  but  making,  too.  diu'  amends  for  these,  with  this  s])irit  in 
the  s<-li;iol.  example  wMl  -nice  more  nrove  better  than  precept. 
I'he  s<.h(;ol  will  ;u-e  p!  ilie-c  -laiidai'ds,  will  want  to  ])lay  the 
game  as  it  >.ee-  them  pla\  it  .the  tone  we  want  will  be  there.  I 
do  not  ))elie\c  ill  moral  iii-.truc-tion  as  a  subject  by  itself,  but  if 
:u.yoiie  wants  an  opporiiniity  for  enforcing  necessary  truths, 
a])art  from  the  t;eripinre  lej^son.  I  would  titigget^t  turning  to  Kip- 
ling's .lun^le  Books.  Till  I  began  to  read  them  aloud  to  my  new- 
comers   1  did  not  realise  how   almost  e\'<'ry  moral  ])oint  om*  wants 
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to  lay  stress  ou  is  to  be  found  there,  and  in  how  delightful  a 
form  I  Reading  aloud  to  a  class,  by  tlie  way.  is  anotlier  means 
for  the  Head  of  getting  near  to  the  new  children  :  any  amount 
of  useful  suggestion  can  be  given  as  to  scliool  ways  and  stan- 
dards if  the  powder  be  scattered  thinly  and  tlie  jam  known  to 
be  acceptable  to  youth. 

A  word  as  to  rules  and  punishments — the  fewer  the  better  of 
either.  There  must  be  directions  to  guide  newcomen^  and  to 
indicate  what  we  consider  the  right  conduct  in  different  j^laces 
and  at  different  times ;  also,  if  for  no  other  rea.son,  to  test  powers 
of  self-control  and  obedience.  But  rules  >h:)uld  not  be  in  exis- 
tence at  all  unless  there  is  some  real  advantage  to  be  gained  from 
them.  Punishments  are  necessary  evils.  As  far  as  possible  they 
shouhl  b?  made  automatic — I  mean,  definite  penalties  by  the 
general  agreement  of  the  staff  should  follow  certain  faults  :  these 
penalties  should  be  well  known  to  the  school  and.  if  sufficiently 
inconvenient,  will  not  often  be  incurred.  It  is  kinder  to  the  chil- 
dren to  make  the  penalties  unpleasant  :  it  is  helpful  to  the  staff 
to  have  them  fixed  beforehand  and,  as  the  wisdom  of  the  Jungle 
has  discovered,  there  should  be  no  nagging  afterwards.  \\'e 
should,  too,  distinguish  carefully  between  what  may  be  called 
"  school  crimes."  offences  against  school  order,  and  graver  wrong 
doing.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  veterans  in  the  service  who  are  most 
likely  to  lose  their  sense  of  proportion  here — scIiool  rules  can 
become  fetishes. 

Have  I  seemed  to  set  aside  the  parent  '  That  is  not  my  inten- 
tion. If  the  relations  between  school  and  staff  are  sound,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  about  the  paients  as  far  as  interference  goes  : 
they  will  soon  see  that  their  children's  happiness  anrl  interests 
are  in  safe  hands,  and  be  glad  to  leave  well  alone.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  get  any  farther.  In  my  experience  Municipal  School 
parents  are  very  shy  and  need  no  little  beguiling  before  they  will 
come  to  see  us.  One  way  of  getting  into  touch  with  them 
is  by  lettei'.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  send  to  all  parents  of  new 
pupils  early  in  the  first  term  a  set  of  suggestions,  including  hints 
as  to  matters  of  health  ;  motheis.  I  find,  welcome  in  quite  a  sur- 
prising way  this  proof  of  desire  to  help  tlie  children.  I  ^vas 
warned  when  I  began  this  that  I  was  doing  a  risky  thinn.  but 
year  by  year  I  receive  warm  thanks  from  the  majoiity  and  no 
objections  have  reached  me.  As  my  parents  mostly  find  writing 
a  difficulty,  their  expiessions  of  ajipreciation  are  all  tlio  more 
valuable.  The  medical  inspection,  again.  Ijrings  me  into  touch 
with  the  mothers  ;  they  are  ]jresent  whenever  they  can  manage 
to  come.  Thio  examination  was  resented  by  a  few  at  fiist.  in 
cases  wheie  treatment  was  suggested,  but  I  noticed  that  n^  fuss 
was  made  when  it  came  to  the  turn  (tf  a  younger  member  of  the 
same  family — in  the  interviil  the  iiniirnveiiKMit  made  in  tin-  <']der 
one's  health  had  been  realised.  If  anyone  here  h:i>  not  y<'t 
tried  having  medical  inspection,  I  would  sa\-  do  not  re-t  till  you 
have  it.  You  will  be  astonished  l)oth  at  wliiit  will  be  i«'vea!ed  in 
some  cases  and  at  the  helj)  that  can  be  ijiven.  Again  a!id  again 
the  reason  for  backwardness  or  ))oor  work  is  found  to  be  du«'  to 
imperfect  vision  or  to  some  throat  trnuble,  and  the  peisi-itcutly 
nau.glitv  or  l/vzy  girl  is  as  likelv  as  nor  tu  he  ncediiiu  nicdical 
attention.  Very  much  can,  it  is  true,  be  dou<>  by  ;i  riipabic  ,t,'yni- 
nastics  teacher  zealous  to  improve  her  charges  ;  sin-  cin  inspect 
teeth  and  eyes  each  year  when  sh  ■  w«>iuli^  and  nu'i-ure-  ,lli  ■ 
girls,  and  she  gets  then.  too.  a  clirnuc  to  ui\e  ni-uiy  a  hint  alxiut 
clothing  01-  pei'sonal  cleaidincss.  If  a  nu'dical  inspection  cannot 
be  managed,  this  can  help  a  uood  dtsil.  as  tretti  and  eves  aecount 
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for  nioet  of  the  cases  needing  immediate  treatment,  but  it  would 
be  better  left  undone  than  done  in  the  wrong  way,  and  no  little 
tact  is  needed  on  her  part,  especially  at  first.  Once  recognised 
as  the  school  custom,  anything  almost  seems  to  be  accepted  by 
both  laupile  and  parents  ;  but  we  must  move  cautiously  at  hrsi. 
It  is,  then,  over  the  children's  health  that  I  believe  the  confidence 
(jf  the  parents  can  be  quickly  gained,  and  this  is  the  finishing 
touch  needed  to  make  t!ie  liappy  relations  that  should  exist  in 
our  schools. 

It  is  because  I  attach  such  weight  to  all  matters  <jf  health  that 
I  absolutely  disapprove  of  mixed  schools  and  of  girls  being  under 
the  care  of  a  Headmaster.  Few  of  the  arguments  for  co-educa- 
tion seem  to  me  to  apply  to  Day  Schools.  Girls  .and  boys 
develop  at  different  rates  of  ^peed  and  this  at  different  ages  ;  if 
working  together,  one  set  will  be  kept  back  or  the  other  over- 
pre.ssed.  No  man  again  can  give  as  well  as  a  woman  the  watchful 
cifre  over  manners  a  girl  needs,  and  observation  has  convinced  me 
that  it  is  n(jt  altogether,  as  a  rule,  the  best  side  of  her  character 
that  is  called  forth  by  men  teachers.  At  University  age  this  is 
<:liffereut.       I  am  thinking  of  the  child  and  the  growing  girl. 

1  have  not  attempted  to  touch  the  question  of  seiiool  work 
proper,  wluit  -liould  be  included  and  what  left  out;  my  concern 
has  only  been  to  discuss  a  few  of  the  many  points  in  the  inner 
life  of  the  schools  which  seem  to  me  to  affect  very  nearly  their 
efficiency.  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  bringing  forward  my 
own  experieni'cs  ;  the  leadei'  of  a  little  band  in  an  outlying  part 
of  the  battlefield  knows  what  has  happened  in  his  immediate 
neigiibourhond  and  what  has  jieartened  or  discouraged  himself 
and  liis  followers.  He  knows  little  beyond  that,  and  that  is  his 
only  contribution  to  the  hi.-,tory  of  the  campaign. 

in  concliHMiii.  1  rt-peat.  Avhat  do  we  desire  in  our  schools? 
Surely  character  acting  ujion  character:  men  and  women  of  hiirh 
charactei-.  wmking  with  a  sense  of  fi'eedom.  and  chihheu  obey- 
ing with  good  will  because  they  trust,  leai-niiig  hinh  .standarii- 
of  honour  and  helpfulness  from  them.  Such  communities  will 
prosper;  they^are  holding  fast  to  eternal  truths;  in  them  things 
true.  ])ure.  IdvcIv  and  of  uood  leport  will  flciiu'ish  and  abnnnd. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  RELIGION  IN  THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  CHILD. 

By  the  Rev.  ST.  J.  B.  WYNNE  WTLLSON.  M.A. 

(blaster  of  Marlborough  College.) 

By  way  of  preface  I  may  make  this  remark.  In  what  1  am 
going  to  say  I  find  myself  using  terms  of  Christian  theology  and 
perilously  near  to  preaching  a  sermon.  But  it  is  hard  to  avoid 
doing  so  in  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  religion  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child.  I  have  also  quoted  the  authority  of  the 
Bible,  and  it  may  be  that  some  of  those  here  have  views  as  to 
that  Book  strongly  at  variance  with  my  own.  From  such  may  I 
ask  a  consideration  of  these  quotations  as  at  least  being  profound 
human  utterances  ? 

Clearly,  the  aim  and  object  of  education  is  the  full  develoii- 
meiit  of  the  various  functions  of  a  child's  nature  ;  the  catting  of 
the  rough  and  very  precious  stone  and  the  polishing  of  the  many 
facets.  We  who  have  the  charge  of  youth  recognise  our  respon- 
sibility for  the  training  of  body,  mind,  and  heart,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce an  adult  physically  strong,  mentally  equipped,  and  morally 
sound.  But  these  three  parte  do  not  complete  the  man  :  there  is 
a  quart  urn  quid;  and  the  discovery  of  its  importance  we  owe  to 
Paul  of  Tarsus.  He  found  human  nature  divided  into 
TO  aatKiKov,  the  fles.h,  p.sycihiic  .nature,  and  -!>  -^rxii^ot'.  which 
included  the  intellectual  and  moral  side.  Previous  to  his  time 
the  psychic  was  the  highest  side  recognised.  He  aiialyse<i 
humanity  more  accurately  and  perceived  that  the  chief  element 
in  it  was  to  irpni^KtriKin^  the  spiritual.  The  '"  sarkic  "  fleshly, 
carnal  part  is  what  we  have  in  common  with  the  animal  world  ; 
the  psychic  is  what  distinguishes  man  from  the  animal,  and  wliaL 
he  shares  with  his  fellow-men,  who  possess  intellects  and  con- 
science ;  the  pneumatic  or  spiritual  is  what  makes  him  akin  to 
God  :  it  is  the  germ  of  the  divine  in  the  human,  destined  to 
bud  and  blossom  forth  into  the  full  growth  that  is  the  goal  of 
mankind,  when  "  men  shall  be  gods  and  every  vision  true." 
And  it  is  this  spiritual  part  that  is  the  real  life.  In  the  New 
Testament  you  will  find  often  in  the  mouth  of  Christ  and  in  the 
pages  chiefly  of  St.  John  the  phrase  "eternal  life."  It  is  one 
that  is  constantly  misunderstood.  There  are  very  few  ])iaces 
indeed  where  it  refers  exclusively  to  the  life  of  the  h('reaft<>r. 
It  is  the  spiritual  life,  the  life  of  the  et<'rnal  divine  element  in 
man,  his  real  ego.  It  is  a  life  being  lived  now  side  hy  side 
with  the  physic,  and  it  goes  on  uninterruptedly  after  tli(>,  dis- 
solution of  the  body.  "  Tlie  things  that  are  seen  are  temjioral 
and  the  things  that  are  unseen  are  eternal."  to  -I'lrVfutTiKov  is 
man's  real  self. 
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In  January,  1869,  Tennyson  uttered  these  splendid  words  : 
*'  Yes,  it  is  true  that  there  are  moments  when  tlie  flesh  is 
nothing  to  me,  when  I  feel  and  know  the  flesh  to  be  the  vision, 
God  and  the  Spiritual  the  only  real  and  true.  Depend  upon  it, 
the  spiritual  is  the  real  :  it  belongs  to  one  more  than  the  hand 
and  the  foot.  You  may  tell  me  that  my  hand  and  my  foot  are 
only  imaginary  symbols  of  my  existence  ;  I  could  believe  you  ; 
but  you  never,  never  can  convince  me  that  the  I  is  not  an 
eternal  reality,  and  that  the  spiritual  is  not  the  true  and  real 
part  of  me."  He  uttered  these  words  with  such  passionate 
earnestness  that  a  solemn  silence  fell  on  all  when  he  left  the 
room. 

Now.  as  I  have  said,  the  function  of  education  is  the  develop- 
ment of  tlie  whole  in  all  its  parts.  Surely  any  education  must 
be  sadly  inadequate  that  omits  the  training  of  the  highest  and 
the  imperishable  part  of  a  child's  nature? 

It  is  in  respect  of  this  spiritual  side  that  our  relation  to  God 
exists ;  it  is  this  likeness  to  Him,  this  partaking  of  Hi-J 
nature,  that  permits  of  that  communion  with  Him  that  is  the 
real  sustenance  of  eternal  life.  That  is  what  we  mean  in  the 
service  of  the  Anglican  Church  when  we  use  the  phrase,  "  In 
knowledge  of  wliom  stands  our  eternal  life." 

Religion  n;ay  jjerhaps  be  defined  as  the  expression  in  word, 
life,  and  character  of  our  relation  to  God. 

Any  belief  in  God,  it  seems  to  me,  carries  with  it  a  belief  in 
the  stupendous  d(x;trine  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  ;  that  is,  His 
intimate,  marvellous  and  mj-stcrious  relation  to  each  indi- 
vidual life.  Apart  from  this  doctrine,  I  cannot  conceive  of  the 
existence  of  a  beneficent  Being,  and  if  God  is  not  good,  perish 
tile   world  ! 

If  this  ])remise  be  sound,  it  is  clear  that  man  must  be  brought 
into  relation  to  God  ;  that  lie  nuKst  learn  the  true  way  of  a})- 
proach  and  gradually  realise  communion.  I  believe  that  all  who 
do  not  take  a  material  view  of  life  will  go  with  me  so  far.  Now, 
I  ask,  is  the  lesson  of  this  tremendous  function  of  life  to  lx>  with- 
iield  from  a  child  ?  Is  he  to  receive  a  lop-sided  development 
and  to  enjoy  a  moral  training  without  acquiring  any  knowledge 
of  the  sanction  for  such  morality,  and  the  tremendous  and  per- 
liaps,  to  him,  unnatural  demands  of  its  code  and  without  the 
advantage,  which  has  lK>en  ])roved  in<'alcu]al[)le  by  human  ex- 
perience, of  the  aid  to  the  moral  life  that  lies  in  a  true  relation 
to  God  ? 

Without  religion  a  child's  highest  nature  is  starved.  The  child 
i-;  in  niuiy  ways  nearer  to  God  than  the  man  ;  he  comes  "  trail- 
ing clouds  of  glory."  I  do  not  lioubt  his  ca))acity  for  religion. 
A'astly  more  goes  on  in  his  mind  lliiii  he  is  ('a])abl('  of  ex))ressing. 
'I'lie  divine  element  existing  in  <>veiv  man  is  not  yet  ovei'laid. 
He  approaches  life  with  wondering  and  innocent  eves  which  are 
ciiiistantlv  turned  heavenward.  ]\v  experieiu'f  I  know  that  in 
boys  of  later  growth  the  I'eligious  instiiu't  lies  deep  down.  T  am 
thankful  to  ^say  bovs  do  not  talk  religion  much  :  tlicy  do  not 
vnlgarisi'  it  into  picti/^in  or  religiosity,  but  the  true  f-celing  i;; 
there  in  almost   evei'v  heart,   but  too  sacred   a  thing  to  <'X))ose  to 
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Never  doubt  a  child's  capaeitv  foi'  ^'Uterini;  into  relation  with 
God. 

Kducation  is  nut  the  pourini;  of  knowledge  or  iiifnnnat  ion  into 
naiTow-neeU-ed  vess!-;  ;  its  real  function  lies  in  the  development 
of  ]K'i'sonality.  It  is  ])ersonality  that  is  force  and  jiower  ;  it  is 
this    that    leads    to    su<'ce.ss    judged    even    by    low   standards.        I 


appeal  ito  experience.  Where  is  found  the  man  (or  woman)  of 
real  personality,  of  gentle  but  compelling  force,  of  that  power 
that  leads,  wills,  and  obtains  aquiescence  without  perhaps  display 
of  authority  and  without  friction?  It  is  in  the  really  religious 
man,  who  is  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  a  noble  creed.  It  is  a  solid 
fact  that  the  meek  do  inherit  the  earth.  The  higher  personality, 
the  greater  force,  lie  in  Christ's  "little  child"  than  in  the 
iibermensch.  The  atmosphere  of  the  New  Jerusalem  on  earth 
will  be  self-lessness,  not  self-assertion.  It  is  Christ  who  will 
win  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  not  Nietzsche.  The  domination 
will  belong  to  him  who  lives  unto  God,  the  man  of  true  religion. 

I  am  no  pessimist  as  to  the  progress  of  the  world.  There  is 
more  real  goodness  than  in  any  other  age,  in  spite  of  the  surfaca 
crust  of  frivolity  and  extravagance,  in  spite  of  the  cult  of  miam- 
mon  and  Silenus,  in  spite  of  unrest  and  upheaval.  But  with- 
hold from  generations  as  they  rise  the  knowledge  and  the  thought 
of  God,  deprive  young  minds  of  the  Great  Ideal,  blind  them  to 
the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  there  is  no  more  hope  for  our  civilisa- 
tion than  there  was  for  that  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  or  Rome. 
Religion  has  played  a  greater  part  than  anything  else  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  because  the  belief  in  God  and  in  the  possi- 
bility of  holding  communion  with  Him  and  in  the  future  life  is 
innate  in  man. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Frazer,  the  celebrated  author  of  "  The  Golden 
Bough,"  and  certainly  no  prejudiced  champion  of  orthodoxy, 
says  in  his  book  on  "The  Belief  in  Immortality,"  "the  question 
whether  a  conscious  personality  survives  after  death  has  been 
answered  by  almost  all  races  of  men  in  the  affirmative.  On  thiis 
point  sceptical  or  agnostic  peoples  are  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  un- 
Imown  .  .  .  for  were  the  question  put  to  the  vote  of  the  whole 
of  mankind  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  '  ayes  '  would  have 
it  by  an  overwhelming  majority." 

"  County  folks  who  live  beneath 

The  shadow  of  the  steeple  ; 
The  parson  and  the  parson's  wife, 

And  mostly  married  people  ; 
Youths  green  and  happy  in  first  love, 

80  thankful  for  illusion  ; 
And  men  caught  out  in  what  the  world 

Calls  guilt,   in  first  confusion  ; 
And  almost  every  one,  when  age. 

Disease,  or  sorrows  strike  him. 
Inclines  to   think  there  is  a  God, 

Or  something  very  like  Him." 

It  is  this  knowledge  of  God  thiit  makes  life  bearable,  gives  sup- 
port, consolation  and  hope.      Without  religion, 

"  Time  is  often  a  maniac  scattering  dust 
And  Life  a  Fury  .slinging  flame." 

How  thinking,  eagei-  men  and  wonuMi  can  propose  to  l)iinL;-  u)) 
the  child  without  a  knowledge  of  tlii.s  ])riniary  coii.slitui'nt  of 
happiness,  I  fail  to  grasp,  unles.s— and  I  fear  this  is  the  jxniit- 
unless  religious  men  have  made  their  faith  the  battle  grouiKJ  ol 
party-feeling  to  such  a  degree  that  the  presentment  of  religion 
is  no  true  one,  but  a  caricature,  a  distorted  picture  oi  its  essen- 
tial point,  a  sight  unfit  for  children's  eyes.  1  firmly  believe  that 
the  objection  'to  the  continuation  of  religious  te-iehmg  is  due 
solely  to  paitizaiiship,  and  that   without   this  canker  there  would 


be  no  suggestion  except  from  an  I'lisigiiificaiit  minority  to  with- 
hold religion  from  the  child.  Without  religion  man's  outlook 
on  life  is  ultimately  the  blank  wall.  With  it  it  is  hope  and 
peace. 

Afi  a  6choolma.«ter  who  knows  the  effect  of  religion  on  boys 
and  who  realises  that  school  chapel  is  really  the  centre  of  life 
and  is  recognised  by  boys  to  be  so.  if  not  in  the  present,  at  least 
iu  after  years.  I  would  plead  passionately  for  the  bringing  up 
a  child  in  the  fear  of  God,  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom, 
leading  to  the  love  of  God,  which  casteth  out  fear.  To  sacrifice 
tile  child  on  the  altar  of  political  partizanship  or  religious  strife 
Mould  be  a  crime  for  which  the  nation  would  pay  a  terrible  price,. 
even  that  of  its  verv  soul. 
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SOME    PHYSICAL    FACTORS    NECESSARY    IN    HIGHER    EDUCATION. 

By  Dr.  A.  A.  MUMFORD 

(Maneheste'r). 

Amount  of  Human  Material  in  England  to  be  Educated. 

According  to  the  Census  Report  for  1901  there  were  3,716,703 
children  under  five  years  of  age,  while  according  to  the  Census 
Report  for  1911  there  were  3,499,688  children  between  the  ages  jf 
five  and  fifteen ;  of  these  10,672  had  been  born  abroad,  so  that 
there  had  been  a  loss  by  death  of  over  six  per  cent. 

There  were  in  1911  some  693,000  of  the  age  of  thirteen,  of 
whom  the  majority,  constituting  probably  five-sixths  of  the 
whole,  and  perhaps  more,  are  leaving  Public  Elementary 
-Schools,  but  a  small  milnoritj-,  whidi  I  assii'me  ito  l>e  one-sixth, 
are  'already  in  Secondary  Schools.  Of  those  leaving  the  Elemen- 
tary Schools  .either  at  ihe  age  of  thiirteen  or  before,  it  is  be- 
lieved some  four  ar.id  a  half  per  cent,  piroceed  io  a  Secondary 
School  and  half  of  them  receive  free  education  there.  In  enter- 
ing upon  their  Higher  Education,  that  is,  school  education 
during  adolescence,  they  are  added  to  air  undfiterMiTlgd"  number, 
which  riiay "BeThree  times  as  many,  who  have  already  begun  their 
education  in  preparatory  Secondary  Schools  and  who  would  natu- 
rally continue  their  education  during  adolescence.  As  a  general 
tnle  it  may  be  estimated  that  the  majority  of  the  former  are 
Ireceiving  a  school  edaication  somewhat  in  .advance  of  their 
parents,  while  the  latter  group  are  receiving  a  course  of  school 
training  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  their  parents. 

As  it  is  my  duty  .to  watch  elosaly  from  the  health  point  of 
A'iew  the  resulte  of  this  mixture  of  two  classes  of  .scholars,  I 
want  to  ask  seriously  some  questions  about  the  matter.  It  is 
necessary  for  us  to  know  more  precisely  what  we  are  doing. 
Many  are  asking  themselves  whether  all  the  ultimate  effects 
are  wholly  desirable;  so  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  for  ns  to  a.sk  ourselves  wlmt  are  onr  ultim,at€  aims  in  this 
so-called  Higher  Education,  in  order  that  we  may  intelligently 
tinderstand  whether  the  methods  we  are  adopting  are  the  best 
for  eecuriiig  the  aims  we  have  in  view,  or  should  be  somewhat 
modified  .«o  as  to  take  some  further  factors  into  consideration, 
if  the  result  is  to  be  wliolly  diesiralyle. 

I  desire  first  to  draw  your  attentioTi  to  some  Public  National 
•conditions  which  aieeded  to  be  secured  before  the  Public 
National  Education   which  we  already  have  could  be  beneficial. 

The  Hopes  and  Intentions  of  the  Pt  bi.ic  Ele.mentarv 
Education  Act,  1870. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  hopes  and  i'ntc.utions  of  the  Public 
Elementary  Act  of  1870.  This  Act  was  iuti'oduced  by  its  spon- 
sors as  an  effort  to  so  cover  the  country  with  go(jd  .schools  as 
to  disperse  the  ignorance  and  misei-j-  of  tlK>  masses  of  the 
Operative  classes,  for  it  wa.s  becoming  evident  that  they  were 
gathering  in  (this  eountiy  in  such  vast  numbers  as  to  consti- 
tute an  ertitirely  new  factor  in  the  community.  Being  un- 
trained and  uneducated,  with  no  clearly  defined  status  or 
stable    economic     position,    anrl     yet    conscious    of    sti'ivings    for 


hetteir  .tJiings  from  withii),  tliey  were  a  source  of  difficulty  and 
danger  to  the  orderly  goveriimeniit  of  the  country'.  The  prevail- 
ing ignorance  may  be  gathered  from  (the  fact  that  it  was  esti- 
mated by  (an  EdueaAion  Commission  of  1869,  when  the  popula- 
tion -was  less  than  half  its  present  number,  that  theore  were 
tlien  2,500,000  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve, 
tiiat  less  than  1,000,000  were  a'ec-eiving  any  secular  educaition  nt 
all,  and  that  the  m;ajority  were  only  attending  schools  often  of 
the  most  primitive  character  a  few  days  per  week,  oo*  for  a  few 
weeks  in  the  year.  It  was,  however,  claimed  tliat  there  were 
some  3,000,000  chiUdrien  of  all  ages,  including  infants  and 
adolescents,  on  the  registers  of  the  various  Sunday  Schools.  Is 
it  any  wonder  then  that  in  the  early  stage  of  controversy  upon 
National  Education  religious  questions  so  largely  predominated 
when  almost  'the  only  public  education  provided  was  that  of 
the  religious  communities  ? 

I  ask  you  next  to  consider  how  far  these  children  of  1870  were 
physically  prepared  for  any  school  education.  To  get  any  idea 
of  this  we  need  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  course  of  events  which 
comprised  the  arousing  and  organising  of  a  National  Public 
Health  Conscience  in  this  country. 

The  Vmur  He..\ltji  Acts  ok  1848  .\nd  1875. 

No  isooner  had  the  manufaetnriiiig  towns  obtained  ihe  right 
of  representation  in  Parliament  under  the  Iteform  Bill  of 
1832,  th.au  the  needs  of  the  towns  began  to  find  public  expres- 
sion in  I'arliament  itself.  A  Commi.stiion  was  appointed  irh  1847 
'to  inquire  into  the  liealth  conditions  of  various  manufacturing, 
towns.  It  issued  lan  appalling  report  that  revealed  the  uncon- 
trolled and  unchecked  prevalence  of  so  many  serious  dieastere, 
impediments,  aiul  damages  to  health,  that  the  luitioiial  eon- 
science  was  aroused  ancl  the  Publie  Health  Act  of  1848  was 
^passed,  enablin,g  the  Government  to  hold  inquiries,  and  to 
report  OiU  the  oonddtion  of  thosK^'  towns  which  according  to  tilie 
^return  of  the  Regi.stra.r-General  showed  am  excessive  rate  of 
■mortality.  In  this  w^ay  a  local  Health  Conscience  was  gradually 
aroused  in  various  towns  and  cities.  Local  Boards  of  Healtn 
'were  constituted  and  efforts  nuitle  to  combat  the  most  serious 
dangers  that  beset  life  an<l  health,  such  as  Iwid  sewerage  arrang,'- 
ment,  defective  and  bad  water  sup]>ly,  etc.  In  1858  the  Ijocal 
( J()veinme):t  Board  wa«  constituted  as  a  central  offio(>  to  super- 
vise the  increasing  number  of  national  sanitary  regulations  and 
to   investigate  the    causes   of  ])revental)le   diseases. 

In  1875,  that  is  to  say  five  years  aftei'  the  pa-ssing  of  the  first 
Pid)lic  Elementary  Education  Act.  another  Public  Health  Act  was 
passed.  Tliis  conq)elle(l  the  Local  Authorities  to  take  acti^  e 
cognisance  of  their  own  health  condition,  and,  thougli  the  Central 
.Vuthority  retained  its  supervising  jiower,  the  Local  Authoi'ity  was 
(■om))elled  to  appoint  a  legally  (|ualified  nuMJical  man  to  advise 
Ihem.  the  first  of  his  duties  being  to  inform  liinisidf,  as  far  as 
jiracticable,  of  all  influences  affecting,  or  threatening  to  affect,  in- 
juriously till'  ])ublic  Jiealtli  within  the  district.  The  princi]);il 
qiu\sti(>ns  with  which  he  had  to  coueei'u  himself  were  the  con- 
<lition  of  lionises,  the  watei'  sup])ly.  t!u>  drainage,  sewerage,  and 
■.scavenging  of  tlu'  district.  Tlie  (onditious  <if  the  factories, 
workslio]).  bakehou.s4'.  slaughter  house,  etc.,  and  also  to  draw 
up  ami  tabulate'  such  vital  statistics  as  woidd  t^liow  the  genera! 
heiilth  or  ot lu'i'wi.sc  of  ihe  district.  As  soon  as  these  matters 
were  adecjuately  considered,  and  the  results  of  neglecting  them 
laid   bare,    it  becnnie   evident  that,  in  tlu'   interests  of  self-protec- 


tion,  public  action  must  be  taken.  Adequate  provision  for  isolat- 
ing, treating,  or  preventing  the  various  infective  diseases  soon 
became  common,  and  this  better  provision  not  only  diminished 
the  mortality  from  infectious  disease,  but  also  dmiinished  the 
actual  amount  of  sickness  and  disability  in  the  district. 

As  the  Infectious  diseases  always  exact  their  heaviest  toll,  both 
as  regards  sickness  and  mortality,  from  childhood,  it  was  natu- 
rally the  period  of  childhood  that  first  received  the  benefit  of 
the  improved  state  of  affairs.  Less  children  were  destroyed 
during  school  life  and  a  less  number  of  children  were  invalided. 
After  forty  years  of  sanitary  inspection  and  control  we  find  that 
the  preventible  diseases  of  smallpox,  typhoid  fever,  scarlatina, 
and,  to  a  less  extent,  diphtheria  have  been  brought  under  con- 
trol, though  the  equally  preventible  diseases,  measles,  whooping 
cough,  pneumonia,  and  tuberculosis,  are  still  allowed  to  continue 
their  slaughter  of  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  school  children  of  our 
State.  The  figures  available  for  consideration  of  the  amount  of 
these  latter  diseases  are  of  limited  value  only,  since  they  concern 
the  fatal  cases  alone,  and  we  have  no  means  of  estimating  the 
extent  to  which  the  non-fatal  but  still  damaging  and  disabling 
forms  prevail,  and  interfere,  both  temporarily  and  permanently, 
with  health  and  vigour  during  school  life. 

It  is  the  experience  of  most  Medical  Officers  of  Public  Elemen- 
tary Schools  that  the  greater  proportion  of  disability,  inefficiency, 
and  backwardness  of  school  children  is  due  to  the  combined 
effects  of  insufficient  nourishment,  insufficient  sleep  and  incom-  ^C^ 
plete  recovery  from  many  of  these  still  prevailing  biit  preventible 
diseases.  Innate  mental  deficiency  accounts  for  less  than  2  per 
cent,  of  the  backwardness ;  incompletely  cured  disease  from  30  per 
cent,   to  50  per  cent,  of  it. 

I  have  broughit  this  brief  survey  of  National  Health  and 
Education  before  your  notice  as  I  wish  to  establish  the  position 
that  the  conditions  which  were  necessary  for  the  proper 
elementary  education  of  the  cliildren  of  tliie  naition  ai'e  by  no 
means  separable  from  the  conditions  which  are  required  for 
the  efficiency  of  proper  sec(jndary  education  during  ado- 
lescence. They  give  us  tlie  clue  to  the  first  requisites  of  it.  Edu- 
cation during  adolescence  demands  a  far  higliei'  standaid  and 
physique  than  does  elementary  education  during  childhood. 

Some   G.\thering    Doubts   as   to   the    Bknefit   of    School 
Education  fok   .\ll  Children  of  the   Workin<!   Cl.vsses. 
The  Agfotion  in  1883  about  Over-pressure  in  Schools. 

Over-pressure    in    School'^. — The     progress     of     national     ele- 
mentary education  was  not  without   its  critics.       In    the    early        i  ^ 
'eighties   there   arose  a   great  outcry  against  the    health   condi-     - 1/ 
tion  o.f  scliool  children  on  tlie  Continent.     'I'his  was  reflected  in        v*mJ'-*^ 
the  Engli-.li  Parliament   and  tlie   Pres«.     The   Government  ap-        rr-'^ 
pointed    Sir  James    Crichton  Browne  to   investigate  the   matter.  1 
He  issued  a  scathingly  condeninatoi'y  report    of   the   effects  of  \ ; 
education  upon  children.     Unfortunately  he  overstuted  his  case,   ii 
and  did  not  di>^criminate  between  the  various  factors  affecting  \\    ■        | 
the  health  of  children  out  of  school  and   the  effect  of  t-iiui'ation   11 
itself,  but  jnit  down   to  school  pressure     the  efft't-t   <ir   iiuinerous  ' 
insanitary    conditions,    having    little    or    no    n:'c;'ss:irv    I'oiu'eru  / 

with  school  life,  which,  thougli  graihially  cuniing  under  control, 
were  still  operative.  He  did  not  sufiieieni'.y  ])(iiiii  out  that  the 
causes  of  ill-health  were  not  the  e.xcrcising  of  the  mind  during 
school  age,  but  the  unwise  and  un-u'tiili'e  cirK-inn-innce--  in 
which   children    were   brought    up    out    of    llio    scIiodI,    viz.,    the 
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badly  ventilated  rooms  in  which  they  lived  and  worked,  the 
insufficiency  of  their  food,  their  incomplete  recovery  from  acute 
illness,  and  the  prevalence  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  etc.  The 
ultimate  result  of  the  agitation  was  that  several  fresh  clauses 
were  added  to  the  educational  code,  more  attention  was  paid  to 
physical  conditions  of  young  life,  and  the  ground  work  was  laid 
for  the  medical  inspection  to  follow  later.  The  question  was 
again  ra'ssd  at  the  International  He'a.ltli  Conference,  1884, 
\vh?n  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  in  particular,  dwelt  upon  the  strain 
imposed  by  higher  education  upon  adolescents  of  all  classes  of 
the  community. 

The  I.MPKOvfcD  PiiY.';iQrE  of  the  .Modern  ADOLESfENX  a.s 
Shown  by  Measurements  at  the  Manchestei;  Grammar 
School. 

By  a  very  complete  analysis  of  thei^measurements  of  the  boyis 
taken  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  iianfchester  Grammar  School 
and  recorded  in  the  gymnasium  registers,  wliicli  have  been  in 
us?  fr<mi  1881.  it  ha-^  been  possible  to  make  a  comparipon  of 
the  scholars  of  to-day  with  those  of  thirty  years  ago.  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  .although  there  is  a.  tendency  for  the 
ehiidren  of  the  upper  middle  class  not  to  attend  'a  public  day 
school  at  all.  but  to  receive  their  education  at  a  so-called  Public 
Boarding  School,  the  place  of  the  upper  middle  class  boys 
being  taken  by  an  increase  in  the  luimber  of  boys  from  the 
Public  Elementary  Day  Schools,  so  that  at  least  two-thirds  of 
th:>  boys  to-day  come  from  this  source,  yet  the  Manchester 
Grammiar  Schrjol  boy  of  to-day  is  lietter  grown  aiid  stronger 
than  h:^  nret!ece-^>or  of  a  generation  ag(^.  the  improvement 
amounting  to  an  increase  conesj)ondimr  to  sijc  liJ_-uiue  nioiiths' 
growth.  That  is  to  say.  the  boy  whu  aueiuls  the  school  to-da\'  is 
aBout  six  to  nine  months  ahead  of  the  boy  who  attended  a 
generation  ago. 

mary   nf  diffrrences    in   physical   (levclopmriit  of    the    hoys   at    the 
Mandiestcr  Giutmiinir  School  <l tiring  a  period  1S81-SG, 

as  compared  irilJi  a  period  JfxjU-.lO.  < 
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1881-1905-    j;<u 
86       10      icS 

I  n* 

10-ll'53.2  52.94  -0.2G 
11-12'54.« 54.99  -tO.ei 
12-12  55.94^6.70  4  0.76 
13-14  57.77  r8.t4 -M. 07    81.01    8o.17  4-4.46 

14  15;59.H2Pl.C8+1.2fi    fi'^.9(-    95.15 -t  5.16 

15  16,62.16»-3.4  -4  1.24  101.41  lOn  9  i  4.4* 
16-17, 33.h4  65.3'  -1-1.51  !09.6SI17  9  +g.25 
17  18,65.8&  66.47  -f  059  119.36  124.84  -}  548 
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39.26 
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31.3 
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24.68 
25. 3f: 
25.93 
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86 
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«"  1 

P» 

'm  * 

-0.22*  7.63 

7.61  -002 

7.81 

7.60 

-0.21 

4-0.17    7.79 

7.7  9  equal 

7.99 

7.91 

-  0.08 

4-0.01,  7.96 

7.99  4-003 

8.27 

8.11 

-0.16 

f  0.33!  8.28 

8.29  4-001 

8,65 

8  49 

-0  14 

4-0.46    8.63 

8.6ri  4-006 

9.1 

8  97 

-0.13 

4-0.30   9.08 

9.09  4-0  01 

9.67 

9.48 

<-019 

4-0.85  9.413 

9.53  4-011710.19 

10.13 

-0.06 

-^0.55   9,80 

9.79  -0.01 

10.76 

10.47 

-0.29 

.1  plus  si<,'ii  indicates  an  iiiipi  ovciiiciit.  A  minus  si'.;n  a  deterioration.  Avci-apcs 
only  ar  •  compared  A -res  9-10,  18  19  and  19-20  left  o:iti  as  tlie  Ijkuic.s  arc  too  few  to 
allord  very  rclial)lc  results.  Fipure^  ar('  to  lie  fouii<l  in  tlie  detailed  analyses 
publislifd  in  Manclicslcr  I.itei-ary  iiiid  I'hilosophical  Society's  1912  Transac;ions. 

Stai'-tic>  of  hiidily  griruth  have  been  mi  e.xten-ively  compiled, 
and  -,.  tli.-roi'glily  t'xaniincd  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  that 
ilier;>  can  l:e  no  doubt  that  the  general  conditions  of  liealth 
\\h:<-h  acciMnpany  t.he  l)oy's  ))liysica.I  growth  also  accompanies 
tin'  ])(;\\  nii'iilal  gniwtli.  They  depend  partly  on  the  positive 
•■f'l'''ct    .  f  the   -tiinuial  iu'j;   ii  flueiii-e^  f)f  gdnd    food,  good  housing. 
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-gSod  clotliing,  and  parth"  on  the  negative  effect  of  freedom  from 
damiaging  infectious  disease  during  earh'  life.  Though  it  would 
be  foolish  to  say  that  the  taller  and  better  grown  the  boy,  the 
better  brain  would  he  possess,  yet  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that, 
where  well-grown  boys  and  girls  abound,  good  brains  and  good 
capacity  also  abound,  and  that  where  ill-grown  boys  and  gir^s 
abound,  there  also  abound  poor  brains  and  poor  mental  capacity. 
I  find  that  of  every  100  boys  a,t  the  Manchester  Grammar  School 
who  are  retarded  one  year  or  more  in  their  work,  83  per  cent. 
show  evidence  of  damaging  disease  in  early  infantile  life. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  mixing  of  the  classes  of  scholars  in 
secondary  education. 

The  Hopes  and  Intentions  of  thk  Education  Act  of  1902. 

The  Education  Act  of  1902  lias  proved  a  titatesmanlike  en- 
deavour to  link  up  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools  that 
there  sihall  be  a  direct  ladder  extending  from  the  Elementary 
School  to  the  University.  It  has  enabled  not  a  few  scholars 
from  the  best  Elementary  Schools  to  make  such  an  ascent,  with 
beneM  to  thems;elves  as  well  as  to  the  general  community.  It 
would  prove  of  increasing  value  if  certain  essential  physical  and 
social  conditions  could  be  secured  for  all  scholars  entering  upon 
school  education  during  adolescence. 

The  Present  Material  of  the  Public  Elementary  Schools. 

The  increased  use  of  Public  Elementary  Schools  by  the  better 
type  of  children  of  ithe  lower  middle  class  has  led  to  the  steady 
disappearance  of  many  ill-equipped  small  private  schools,  and  a 
consequent  raising  of  educational  attainment  of  the  children. 
It  is  no  longer  generally  considered  a  social  injury  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  lower  middle  classes  to  attend  Public  Elementary 
Schools,  whicli  were  apparently  first  erected  for  the  children 
of  the  operative  classes.  They  frequent  these  in  large  numbers, 
and  often  coming  from  good  homes,  with  the  possibility  of  some 
intellectual  interests,  and,  being  less  liable  to  damage  by  acute 
infectious  disease  in  early  life,  make  up  some  of  the  best 
material  which  is  going  through  our  growing  National  system  of 
Higher  Education. 

In  this  way  the  Education  Act  of  1902  eiuleavours  to  carry 
out  the  evident  desire  of  tlie  educational  reformers  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  who  founded  Grammar  Schools  where  there 
should  be  an  admixture  of  boys  of  good  brains  from  all  classes 
of  the  community.  The  ultimate  effect  of  the  1902  Act  no  doubt 
varies  in  different  districts.  Where  there  is  such  competition 
for  secondary  scholarships  offered  as  suffices  to  secure  a 
large  number  of  mentally  and  physically  well-pre))ared  candi- 
dates, it  generally  ha])pens  that  the  successful  ones  aie  above  the 
average  in  physique  as  well  as  in  brains.  This  is  certainly  the  case 
.with  the  boy.s  in  the  Manchester  Grammar  School.  When,  how- 
ever, the  candidates  are  comparatively  few,  and  many  are  ill- 
pi-epared  physically  as  well  as  mentally,  the  choice  will  naturally 
be  both  more  restricted  and  more  unsatisfactory. 

Some  Educational  Ideals  in  thk  Present  Day. 
The  ultimate  purpose  of  sec(mdary  education  is  nut  often 
kept  clearly  in  view  by  the  scholar  or  the  parent,  or  even,  per- 
haps, by  the  teacher.  The  nation  itself  has  not  quite  decided 
what  is  the  object  in  view.  The  common  impression  is  that  the 
object  of  education  is  to  help  a  boy  to  ■^d  on  in  the  world 
instead  of  preparing  him  to  take  his  ])laee  in  the  community  and 
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help  others.  State  organisation  of  education  is,  after  all,  but  the 
lagging  expression  of  public  opinion,  and  after  forty  years  of 
'.'xperiment  in  State  education  we  are  often  faced  with  the 
miserable  result  of  a  purposeless  education. 

One  reason  why  so  much  education  effort  is  futile  is  that 
discussion  about  methods  and  subjects  has  occupied  exclusive 
space.  The  privately  managed  schools  of  a  past  generation 
succeeded  because  they  were  planned  to  suppiy  the  special 
demand  of  middle  class  parents.     ^lany^  such  privately  managed 

schools    do    60    HOW. 

HlXLEV    AND    THE    FlRST    LONDON     SCHOOL    BOARD. 

I  think  the  four  points  in  Huxley's  election  address  when  he 
was  a  candidate  for  a  place  on  the  fir.jt  London  School  Board  are 
difficult  to  beat  : 

Physical  Training  and  Drill  as  part  of  the  regular  business  of 
a  school. 

Instruction  of  girls  in  elements  of  household  work  and  domes- 
tic economy. 

Training  in  elementary  laws  of  conduct  to  know  and  to  love  the 
highest  good. 

Intellectual  training  as  the  means  of  acquiiing  knowledge  both 
for  pleasure  and  for  improvement. 

To  provide  opjjortunity  for  all  capable  of  benefiting  by  if,  and 
to  ff)ster  all  sjK'cial   intellectual  ability. 

Nor  is  Enier»on".s  aim  yet  fulfilled  : 

"  We  teach  boys  to  be  such  men  as  we  are.  We  do  not  teach 
them  t<i  aspire  to  do  all  they  can.  We  do  not  give  them  a 
training  as  if  wo  believed  in  their  noble  nature;  we  scarcely 
educate  theii'  bodies  ;  we  do  not  train  the  eye  and  the  hand.  We 
exercise  their  understanding  to  the  apjireheiision  and  comparison 
of  some  facts.  t<i  a  .skill  in  numbers,  in  words.  We  aim  to  make 
accountants,  engiiieri'.^.  attoi-iieys.  but  not  to  makc^  able,  earnet^t, 
great-hearted   nieu." 

Why   C'niLDKK.N   fkom   rrni.ic   Ei.k.mkntakv    ScitooL.'^  Seek 
Si;i  oni)\i;y    EorcAiioN. 

The  next  (^uestiiui  we  need  to  ask  i.-i  ""  Why  is  secondary  edu- 
cation l;eing  sought  in  England  by  «(h(<lars  from  Elementary 
Schools'.'  ""  Is  it  souglit  b<'eause  it  is  desirable  for  itself  or  for 
the  simjile  icason  that  it  increases  the  prospect  of  gaining  a 
living?  The  Annual  Ilejx.rt  df  the  Hoard  of  Education  for  1912 
states  that  some  50  per  cent,  of  those  entering  from  Primary 
Schools  are  destined  for  the  teaching  piofession,  so  that  probably 
10-12  per  cent,  of  the  secondai-y  echication  in  this  country  is 
undertaken  for  ]jui'])oses  of  apprenticeslii])   for  livelihood. 

Thi.s  contiasls  remarkably  with  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
Scotland,  foi-  while  in  England  1  in  22  children  leaving  Public 
KleiiHMitary  Selmols  enter  centies  for  higher  education,  in  Soot- 
1-ukI  1  in  7  d(jes  su.  The  Scottish  adolescent  is  not  only  a  better 
educated  individual.  Inil  he  more  fully  lealises  the  value  of 
h.igher   i'duiat  ion. 

,\e?:i)  Koi!   Sr\N])Ai;i)s  of   I'm  skai.   Siamixa   kou   Adolescents 
T.NDKiicoiN':    Ski  UN  DA  in'   EnrcArrox. 

Theoi-etically.  higher  <'du(atiou.  i.e..  formal  <'ducation 
during  adolescence,  should  be  j)ro\  ided  foi'  and  free  to  all,  like 
Ihe  sun  and  air.  Practically,  many  aic  so  unfit  in  physique,  and 
ill  prepared  by  ])revious  home  and  other  conditions,  that  they 
arc    more    likely    to    be    iiijincd    than    1  euefited    by     a     prolonged 
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course  of  indoor  study  after  thirteen,  lasting  over  three  or  four 
years  or  even  more.  Only  a  few,  owing  largely  to  previous 
training  and  previous  health  are  capable  of  fully  benefiting  by 
it.  It  is  doubtful  if,  under  present  conditions,  as  many  as  7  per 
cent,  of  the  total  school  population  are  capable  of  really  bene- 
fiting by  a  course  of  intellectual  study,  as  we  know  it,  extending 
throughout  adolescence.  Higher  education  demands  effort  from 
all    and  implies  strain. 

The  present  methods  by  which  the  jjer.'/onnel  of  a  Secondary 
Day  School  is  obtained  are  partly  those  of  attraction  reinforced 
by  social  customs  and  habits  of  the  middle-classes  and  partly 
by  a  system  of  selection  by  examination  of  bo\s  who  are  supposed 
to  be  fit  for  secondary  education.  There  are  some  disad- 
vantages in  the  exclusive  use  of  either  method,  but  in  the  past 
the  former  and  in  the  present  the  latter  have  served  as  a  good 
working  basis,  so  that  we  can  review  the  result.  The  natural 
extension  to  these  methods  involves  the  creation  and  acceptance 
of  certain  standards  of  physique  or  powers  of  endurance. 

-Moreover,  tlie  present  provision  for  public  higher  education, 
though  perhaps  equal  to  the  present  demand,  is  still  limited. 
Hence  there  must  be  selection,  and  this  involves  discrimination, 
either  by  attraction  when  the  provision  is  in  excess  of  the 
demand,  or  by  comi)etitive  examination  when  tlie  candidates  are 
too  numerous. 

If  school  life  is  to  be  extended  to  sixteen  or  seventeen,  as  it 
should  be  in  any  properly  organised  comnuinity,  there  would 
need  to  be  an  enormous  extension  of  handicraft  work  and 
occupational  training  instead  of  language  and  intellectual 
training.  Thi.s,  I  tliink,  is  the  character  of  much  of  the  higher 
education  in  America. 

Tliere  is  no  available  knowledge  by  which  we  could  estimate 
what  the  school  population  would  be  like  if  freed  from  early 
disease,  and  properly  fed  and  housed  from  early  life.  We  know 
each  progressive  wave  of  advancing  national  health  has  shown 
that  incieased  attention  to  healtli  does  not  arrest  the  influence 
of  selection.,  but  ensures  that  sucli  selection  as  occurs  should 
take  i)lace  on  a  move  intelligent  and  more  liumane  plane.  The 
better  the  soil  in  wliich  tlie  seeds  of  luunan  life  are  uM'own,  the 
fuller  the  manifestation  of  the  j)owers  of  lite  and  tlie  greater 
the  ca])acity  for  favourable  variation. 

As  to  the  advisability  of  providing  for  fi'p;'  st'coiidaiy  educa- 
tion for  all.  I  am  not  at  jiresent  convinced.  l)ut  1  am  well  satis- 
fied tliat  the  selection  of  the  most  intelligent  and  the  most 
earnest,  by  means  of  enlightened  examination,  and  the  providing 
them  with  ojjjjortunity  to  continue  tiieir  growth  on  lines  in 
which  thev  lia\e  already  siiown  power,  is  as  scientific  as  it  is 
humane.  Still  g)eater  success  attends  the  selective  method  where 
])hysical  health  and  vigoiii'  are  considered,  than  when  mental 
acuteness   and   attainment   are   alone    considered. 

Nor  is  the  connection  between  liealtli  and  eduentioii  less  inti- 
mate when  we  examine  jnivate  and  semi-jirivate  institutions.  It 
is  true  that,  owing  to  habits  of  distorted  and  one-sided  develo])- 
ment,  we  have  alhjwed  an  unnatural  sejiaration  of  the  interests 
of  the  individual  from  tliose  of  the  community  to  grow  up,  or 
ratlier.  we  have  failed  to  rightfully  cuiielate  them.  We  ha\e 
thought  that  liecause  a  ))articulai'  child  may  re('<i\er  from  the 
debility  of  an  infective  illness,  that  ii<>  perniaiient  interference 
with  growing  structures  has  occurred.  The  eareer  of  the  private 
school  boy.  as  well  as  the  I'uljlic  J^lenientary  school  boy  is 
often  married  or  impaired  by  some  early  disease  which  might 
have  been  prevented,  though  the  wider  resiunces  nf  the  wealthier 
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citizen- may  do  more  to  control  these  effects  in  tlie  one  case  than 
in  the  other. 

The  Homes  Necessary  for  Secondary  Edccatiox. 

Next  let  me  speak  of  the  home  conditions  desirable  and  gene- 
rally though  not  invariably  necessary  if  secondary  education  is  to 
be  beneficial.  The  conditions  1/hat  seem  to  me  to  most  require 
attention  are  good  food,  some  measure  of  privacy  and  quiet 
study,  adequate  sleep,  opportunity  for  relaxation  and  recreation, 
and.  most  important  of  all,  good  moral  traininig.  which,  to  be 
of  any  use,  needs  to  be  accompanied  by  example,  for  how  often 
do  wo  parents  expect  performance  in  our  children  we  do  not 
exact  frtmi  ourselves?  Hereditary  endowment  of  intelligence  is 
also  a  necessity,  thougli,  in  my  opinion,  our  "  regulation  "  methods 
of  education  are  as  often  engaged  in  suppressing  as  in  encourag- 
ing iiuiate  endowment.  If  we  want  to  increase  the  4^  ]3er  cent, 
of  children  ])assing  from  elementary  to  higher  education,  I 
think  tlie  first  requisite  is  to  improve  tlie  home,  and  widen  the 
interests  and  outlook  of  the  parents.  Was  it  a  pure  chance 
that  the  educational  revival  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  re- 
ceived its  force  from  the  religious  revival  of  the  eighteenth,  and 
that  the  religious  element  gave  dignity  and  power  to  the 
economic  expansion  of  tliis  j)erio(l  of  national  growtli  ?  Has  this 
any  lesscju  for  us  to-day  ? 

HiGIIEH     EdCCAI  IOX      should     be     .IrDGED       BV       ITS       SrCTESS       IN 

Martnc;    TuorcHTFrL    and    PiBLu-spiRrrED    Citizens,    noi 
MERE  Scholars. 

The  tests  and  rewards  for  school  attainment.^  under  present 
conditions  offer  a  very  illusive  and  often  an  actually  misleading 
guide  to  civic  worth.  If  higher  education  is  to  afford,  in  any 
real  sense,  a  higher  pi('])aration  for  life  than  tliat  afforded  by 
elementary  education,  it  is  evident  that  some  training  in  lespon- 
sibility  foi'  jiublic.  as  well  as  for  private,  health  sliould  l)e  a  very 
integral  part  of  it.  Among  Elementary  School  children  it  may 
be  enough  to  impress  the  facts  of  personal  hygiene,  such  as 
habits  of  cleanliness,  etc.  The  scholars  are  of  too  innnature  an  age 
to  receive  more.  l>ut  1  believe  this  is  ijuite  in.Mifficient  teaching 
for  those  who  enjoy  tin>  advantage  of  nn)re  advanced  education. 
They  will  be  called  upon  to  occupy  the  moie  responsible  posi- 
tions in  the  ((inununitv.  ;uid  T  hold  that  the  Sernndary  School 
fails  in  its  training  foi'  citizenshijj,  unless  it  both  arouses  a  sense 
of  deep  soci[il  responsibility,  and  ))rovides  the  means  by  whicli  tliis 
fiense  can  lie  widely  informed,  not  nnnely  of  the  bare  facts  of 
IjersDU'il  })hysiologv.  but  tl;;'  application  of  the  laws  of  healthy 
comnnuial  life.  In  this  way  ))art  of  the  duties  of  a  ^school  is,  at 
tlie  a])i)ro)jriate  time,  to  dcvelo])  an  (Milightened  and  effective 
health  conscienic.  both  pul)lic  mid  private.  By  "'  'Enlightened 
JH'alth  coiiscii'iice  "  1  mean  ont>  in  wiiirh  knnwleduc  is  the  pre- 
<h'<'essor  and    dircctoi'  of   action. 

'J'lie  te'icliiiig  of  |)liysiol(igical  fiict  •.■should  lie  acmnipaiii^'d  by 
a  piactical  ap|)li(:ilii.ii  in  i-^iich  anil)ulaiice  wmk  :is  tlii'  handling 
of  a  stretcher,  'iiid  in  livu'uing  to  perfnini  artifuial  respiration  in 
t!"ie  case  of  the  apparently  <li'owned.  and  of  Ut'iieial  healthy 
living.  The  usual  annual  ])ri7je-giviiig  at  a  Pnlilic  School  is  a 
.sonv  show  to  those  who  look  to  the  si'liool  to  advance  cilizenshii). 
Ther<>  is  no  j)ublic  comnnuidation  or  realisation  of  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  health  management  and  control,  or  of  tli(>  wider 
outlook  upon  life  which  follows  upon  each  successive  mastei'v  of 
circumstances.      With     thi^     greater    power    of     each     siiccecdiiiLr 
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school  year,  greater  opportunties  occur,  and  <i;reater  i-esponsi- 
bilities  should  be  accepted.  Lastly,  the  whole  i)urpose  of  secon- 
dary education  must  be  kept  clearly  in  view  by  scholars,  parents, 
and  teachers  alike,  viz.,  use  of  the  glorious  period  of  adolescence 
for  arousing  ideals  that  shall  raise  the  whole  level  of  social  and 
national  life ;  so  that  we  learn  to  pay  more  attention  to  our 
Duties  than  to  our  Rights  and,  thanks  to  our  higher  education,  we 
enter  on  a  higher  plane  of  existence. 

"  Yet  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 
"  And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the 
suns." — Tennyson. 
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Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Director  of  Education  to  the 
Bradford  Education  Committee  upon  liis  visit  to  Germany  in  1912. 

JACQUES-DALCROZE  COLLEGE, 
HELLERAU,  DRESDEN. 

With  a  card  of  introduction  from  Sir  George  Newman  to  th^' 
Director,  Dr.  Dohrn,  I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  this  College 
and  seeing  some  of  the  work.  Only  last  year  the  College  was 
transferred  to  Dresden  after  several  years  of  successful  work  at 
Geneva.  It  is  situated  in  the  Hellerau  CJardeii  City,  some  four 
miles  outside  Dresden. 

The  buildings  are  quite  modern  and  consist  of  lecture  rooms, 
assembly  halls,  studios,  hostels  for  the  students,  and  houses  for 
the  professors,  all  built  in  the  style  now  in  vogue  in  Garden 
Cities,   and  very  airtustieally  decorated. 

The  studies  include  rhythmic  exercises,  sight  singing,  ear  train- 
ing, harmony,  improvization,  breathing  and  gymnastics. 

There  are  tiiree  distinct  courses  of  study  :--- 

I.  The  Normal. — Two  years'  course  for  studeuits  preparing  for 
the  Teachers'  Dijiloma.  which  cover  twenty-five  hours  of  class 
vork  per  week,  a])portioned  as  follows  :  — 

Rhythmic  Gymnastics,  5  hours;  Ear-training  (Solfege). 
5  houi's ;  Impiovization  (Harmony),  2  hours;  Anatomy. 
1  liour;  Choral  Singing,  2  hours;  Plastic  (Grouj)  i)ractice  . 
4  hours  ;  Gymnastics,  3  hours  (half-hour  every  m<H-ning)  ; 
Obligatory  attendance  at  lessons  of  other  classes,  3  hours. 

II.  The  Dance  and  Theatre  Course. — Similar,  except  that 
these  students  take  four  hours'  Dancing  instead  of  Improviza- 
tion. 

III.  The  "  Ilospitantcn  "  (Outsiders")  Course  for  those  whw 
•dc^-irc  only  liieir  personal   education. 

Holiday  courses  (oi)en  only  to  jtast  students  of  the  College  I 
are  held  during  August. 

The  actual  fees  are  about  £40  jier  year.  Hostel  accommijdation 
from  £6  to  £8  per  month. 

Expressed  briefly,  tiie  aims  of  the  school  are  as  follows  :  — 

The  movements  of  the  arms  are  iiKtricdl.  that  is.  there  arc 
as  Tuany  distinct  movements  a.s  there  arc  beats  in  a  measure. 
Tiie  strong  beat  of  the  measure  is  called  the  tlirsj.i.  and  is  th;' 
downward  movement  of  the  arms.  The  niovenlents  of  the  lower 
liml)s  follow  the  course  of  the  a-hythinical  structure  itself,  and 
are  adapted  to  re))i'esent  diirafioii.  In  this  way,  semibreves. 
minims,  ciochets.  etc..  arc  indicated,  and  it  is  claimed  (1 1 
That  sensibility  U>  rliytlim  is  fully  and  permanently  attained. 
All  the  ^cllsory  systems  Ijccome  permeated  with  a-  seiisibilil\ 
which  renders  the  entire  body  aesthetically  responsive  to  rhythm 
and  gives  the  individual  a  critical  power  of  listening;  (2)  That 
a  clearer  un(h'r^tanding  is  gained  of  musical  notation  and  of  th  ■ 
various  kinds  of  notes  and  rests  ;  (3)  Tliat  the  exercises  call  int  > 
play  a  very  liirge  nurid)cr  of  muscles  siinullam'on.sly  ;  (4)  Tli:'; 
t^lie  powers  of  oliservat ion  and  response  are  greatly  (|niek(Mie<!. 
(Ill  this  lii<-.  tli('  great  I'diU'alional  value  of  the  systein.) 

I?e>ides  inspecting  the  l)uil(hngs  ami  learning  the  aim,  if 
the  Ccillege  from  its  enthusiastic  Director.  I  saw  two  classes 
of    Klenu'utary    ScIhxi!    children    and    one    of    Teacbers.  'I'll,' 

former  were  from  tiie  Eleiiu'iitary  Sclinol  of  tlie  Garden  Citv. 
•iiuJ  -lo'-i'  u-<'ii  as  ••material"  foi-  practice  and  demonstration  of 
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metihods.  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  in  connection  wiitli 
the  College  ai-e  beting  comtemplated.  The  Teachers'  Class  con- 
sisted of  students  taking  a  &(yrt  of  post-graduate  or  special  course. 


EURHYTHMICS     IN     EDUCATION. 

By  Emile  Jacques-Dalcroze. 

(Condensed  English  Translation  of  a  Lecture.) 

My  method  is  an  attempt  to  give  self-knowledge  to  the  pupil 
by  special  means  ;  upon  this  knowledge  I  ground  all  my  work. 

To  the  old  saying  "  know  thyself  "  I  give  a  new  meaning  ; 
for  my  pupils  commence  by  learning  to  control  their  bodies  ; 
vvrhat  exactly  I  mean  by  this  you  will  luiderstand  to  some  extent 
after  seeing  the  exercises.  An  active  participation  in  them 
would  prove  to  you  how  little  we  control  our  bodies,  how  much 
they  control  us. 

Rhjiihmic  Gymnastics,  with  its  wealth  of  exercises  capable  of 
infinite  variation  not  only  as  regards  movements  and  combina- 
tions of  movements,  but  also  as  regards  degree  of  duration,  of 
speed,  of  energy,  gives  the  pupil,  first,  a  clear  understanding  of 
his  physical  limitations,  and,  secondly,  of  the  means  of  escape 
from  these  limitations  by  attaining  physical  self-control,  and 
thereby  absolute  self-control.  All  self-control  must  begin  with 
control  of  the  body,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  body  (a  mistake 
leading  to  excess  in  athletics)  but  for  the  sake  of  the  higher  self, 
the  central  being  within,  of  which  indeed  it  is  the  touchstone. 

The  body  is  our  instrument  in  this  life,  one  which  we  must 
keep  pure  and  strong,  if  we  are  to  live  completely,  to  realize 
life,  to  master  it. 

Rhythmic  Gymnastics  has  a  value,  educational  and  hygienic, 
which  it  is  difficUit  to  estimate.  Half  play,  half  work,  it  attains 
the  most  important  result  of  leading  us  to  concentrate  our  forces 
of  consciousness,  to  use  body  and  intelligence  together,  to 
strengthen  and  develop  the  one  through  .the  other,  and  accus- 
toms us  to  work  at  all  times  with  full  energy,  true  to  tlie  prin- 
ciple "  a  thing  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well," 

Some  may  object  that  my  method  can  be  nothing  but  a 
simple  system  of  arm  and  leg  movements  to  music,  designed  as 
a  help  in  the  study  of  music  ;  a  system  perhaps  healthful,  per- 
haps novel,  but  not  otherwise  remarkable. 

It  is  true  that  the  method  is  based  on  simple  movements  and, 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  at  the  commencement  of  my  experi- 
ments, I  looked  upon  it  as  merely  a  technioiil  aid  to  correctiing 
certain  faults  in  rhytiini  among  my  music  pupils.  Ijater,  as  the 
method  developed,  j)arents  and  teachers  told  me  that  the  exer 
cises  benefited  the  children,  not  only  in  their  music,  but  also 
in  their  whole  activity.  Educationists  and  psychologists  noted 
the  same  effect,  and,  above  all,  my  pupils  themselves  l)egan  to 
realize  that  they  were  not  merely  being  taught  music,  but  were 
being  generally  educated,  that  they  were  undergoing  psycho- 
physical transformations  which  widened  their  horizon.  Students 
came  for  various  reasons — some  to  oljtain  the  teaching  diploma, 
others  to  become  conductors,  others  to  prepare  for  th'e  st;ii,'e  ;- 
each  of  these  coming  to  train  for  his  special  object  .soon  realized 
that  involuntarily  and  unconsciously  he  ha<l  put  his  whole 
being  to  scliool. 

These  results  are  due  entirely  to  the  fact  tlnit  the  nietliod 
fdura/ps  from  v'lfliln,  developing  the  sens.'  for  music,  innate  in 
all  mankind,  and  is  based  on  the  educative  value  of  rhythm,  of 
that    force    which    rules    in    all    manifestatii)ns    of    life,    bei^mning 
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\vitli  tlie  first  heart  beat :  atid  these  results  justify  my  conten- 
tion that  rhythmic  exercises  shoukl  not  only  be  the  basis  of 
education  in  music,  but  shoukl  have  an  important  part  in  the 
general  training  of  all  ehiUlrcn. 

The  objection  may  be  madi  that  the  results  of  the  method 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  education  of  the  child  are 
too  general,  too  indefinite  for  accurate  estimation.  For  the 
moment  that  is  true,  but  it  may  not  be  long  before  definite 
psychological  experiment  gives  convincing  proof  that  my  claims 
are  justified. 

As  regards  mu.sic  teaching,  for  which  the  method  was  specially 
designed,  the  position  is  qudte  different ;  hero  results  are  imme- 
diate and  convincing.  In  this  connection  I  had  an  interesting 
experience  at  Geneva  in  the  summer  of  last  year.  Two  years 
before,  I  had  left  some  250  to  300  children  to  be  taught  by 
teachers  trained  by  me.  I  was  asked  to  give  these  children  a 
few  lessons  and  was  more  than  astonished  at  the  progress  they 
had  made.  Among  so  many  it  i^  impossible  for  all  to  be  gifted, 
yet  these  children  after  this  study — generally  two  lessons  per 
week — for  two  or  three  years,  were  able  to  exjiress  the  most 
difficult  rhythms,  to  decipher  and  sing  the  most  complicated 
chords,  and  to  read  melodies  which  would  have  been  difficult 
to  many  a  conservatoire  student.  These  children,  when  they 
begin  the  study  of  an  instrument,  generally  tedious  and  painful, 
will  have  no  difficulties.  They  begin  instrumental  work  with 
tlie  same  advantages  as  musically  gifted  people,  who  are  already 
capable  of  forming  mental  images  of  time  and  note  values. 
I'inger  work  is  child's  play  to  such,  and  the  music  lessons  be- 
come a  pleasure  both  to  teacher  and  pupil  ;  and  this  result  is 
obtained  without  any  dry  teaching  forced  on  the  child. 

At  Ilellerau  no  pressure  is  used,  yet  the  children  attend  their 
lessons  regularly  of  their  own  accord  and  take  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  them. 

At  a  time  when  the  aii'  is  fidl  (jf  novel  ideas  and  of  talk  of 
reforms  in  education,  it  is  inevitable  that  people  should  be 
critical,  even  sceptical,  of  what  is  new,  but  remember  that  in  all 
things  actual  testing  is  better  than  any  amount  of  theory  ;  there- 
fore during  the  exercises  which  are  to  follow  I  beg  you  to  pay 
attention  not  only  to  each  exercise  but  especially  to  the  wat/  in 
which  it  is  done.  If  you  will  try  to  do  them  yourselves  in 
tliouglit  you  will  obtain  some  experience  of  the  brain  proces*^es 
involved,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  be  convinced  of  their  value. 
Perha])s  you  will  be  induced  to  studv  them  actively  for  your- 
selves ;  then  1  am  sure,  you  will  become  supporters  of  my  ideas 
and  help  to  make  them  known. 

Ten  years'  work  with  my  method  has  firmly  convinced  me  tliat 
rhythmic  exercises  must  eventually  have  a-  part  in  every  form  of 
education,  and  all  who  have  given  careful  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject agree  with  me.  Rarely  has  anyone  dropped  the  study  of 
Eurliythmics  aftei'  mice  beginning  ;  on  the  other  haml  it  con- 
stantly happens  that  students  come  to  me  for  one  year's  training 
but  renniin  longer,  and  in  my  classes  for  amateurs  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  S(>eing  pupils,  adults  and  children,  return  ti'rm  after 
term,  because  they  feel  that  this  work  is  slowly  but  steadily 
helping  them  to  (le\('l<ij>. 
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A  Paper  to  be  read  at 
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EUGENICS     AND     SEX     TRAINING. 

Note®  of  Pa,per  to  be  reiad 
By  Dr.  JOHN  D'EWART,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.CP. 

Two  factors  aiii'  iin,diviidjUial  ptrogiress — 

Heredity  and  E'nviiroinmeint. 

A.  Rise  of  EnviroTiimeiiKt  Fiaietor. 

Rcfuisseau  :  "  Ccin.trat  Social,"  1762. 
Laimarck  : 

Owen  :  "  Character  made  by  circu(mstane9K." 
Da.rvviii  :   "  Oriigin.  oif  Speicies',"  1859. 

Effects — on;  Politics,  e.g.,  Aniieriicam  Inidependience. 
Freuoh,  Revolution. 
Reform  niiOveimeait. 

Oil'  Social  Life,  e.g.,  Slavery. 

Teniperamee. 
Educiattioin. 
Saiiitatioji. 
Hoiiiisiiig. 

B.  Rise  of   Heredity    Factov. 

Galtoii :  Eugenics  is  tlie  study  of  agencies  under  social  con 
trol  that  may  impro>ve  or  impair  tino  RACIAr>  c|iia!iti«'N  ol' 
future  generatii)ns  either  ))iiyfii('ally  or  mciifiilly. 

Examples. — Andalusian  fowl;  blue  eyus ;  red  heads;  diseases: 
meinital  deficieiney. 

How  Euyeiiics  helps   teachers — 

Mental  Doficieiif-y  Aet. 
Imiproved  Pliysiqu'e;. 
Improved  Mental  Power. 

How  Teacherrs  niiay  (help  EugcMiiiCis  and  tli-ri'l'drc  ili.(>  Kiicc 

Eivganic  Ideal. 
Higlieir  Morality. 
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SEX-EDUCATION    AND    EUGENIC    TRAINING    IN    THE    SCHOOL— 
(A   SUMMARY). 

By  NORAH  H.  MARCH,  B.Sc. 
(Lecturer,  L.C.C.  Day  Training  College,  Clapham). 

Before  offering  for  consideration  any  suggestions  for  methods 
of  carrying  out  sex  instruction  in  the  school,  it  is  advisable 
to  see  what  branches  of  instruction  and  training  sex-education 
may  be  held  to  comprise.  To  look  narrowly  at  the  question 
as  of  sex  hygiene  only,  is  to  belittle  its  object  and  to  fail 
in  appreciation  of  its  possibilities.  We  musit  recognise  that  the 
scope  of  sex-education  is  wide,  that  its  phases  are  many,  that 
it  is  not  a  question  coneerning  the  individxial  alone,  but  that  it 
has  its  direct  bearing  upon  the  social  relationship,  and  that 
it  plays  a,  part  in  racial  h\-gieiie.  Nor  is  it  a  t|ue>stion  of  estab- 
lishing a  knowledge  of  physical  facts  only ;  the  moral, 
spiritual,  and  emotional  sides  of  the  sex  life  must  be  recognised 
by  anyaiie  who  would  undert.ike  the  work  of  instructing  the 
young  in  the  laws  of  life. 

Such  iu'Struetion  should  seek  to  give  a  knowledge  of  physi- 
cal facts  involved  in  those  processes  by  which  life  is  trans- 
miilted  from  one  generation  to  another.  It  should  al.-o  seek 
to  convey  the  knowledge  that  the  laws  of  reproduction  govern 
])hint  and  aniinal  life,  including  man,  recognising  the  fact 
tihat  certain  general  iirincijiles  hold  good  for  all  organic  life, 
and  that  there  are  certain  powers  which  man  sliares  with 
aniniiil  life.  Yet  in  many  ways  man  differs  from  aninuil  life, 
iia-i  (lifTererit  o]>portunities  afforded  him  and  different  responsi- 
bilities placed  before  him  ;  in  fact,  while  animal  life  is  guided 
by  the  sexual  impulse,  t!ia.1  same  impulse  is  under  the  rc'spon- 
sible    control     of    nnm. 

As  a  result  of  our  past  policy,  children  have  gained  know- 
ledge of  tiie  mems  by  wliioh  tlie  human  race  is  perpetuate<l, 
but  'they  iiave  gained  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  has  only  been 
partial  in  supply,  promiseuously  obtained  and  very  often  the 
vocabulary  tliey  liave  received  in  connection  with  it  is  very 
tindeisiralble,  often  vulgar  and  even!  oibsoeiae. 

'Jo  give  this  knowledge  of  tin>  ]i!iysical  faets  of  the  repm- 
ductive  proce-ses  will  perii:ti)>  Ije  considered  tiie  hardest,  pait 
of  sex-education  to  deal  with,  but  once  obtained  and  in  suit- 
able termini  logy  tlie  way  is  ])aved  for  later  reference  such 
as  woidd   be  required   in   the  f)ther  phases  of  sex-ediication. 

Sex-education  should  embody  some  instruction  in  personal 
sex  hygiene.  In  early  life  children  mav  develop  unluvilthy 
habits,  and  wise  counsel  will  le  neeessiry  to  help  them  to  <iver- 
ei.me  the-e  habits.  Tlien.  too,  th  '  hygiene  {)r  -ex  "lionld  b?  cal- 
culated to  help  girls  am!  boys  in  nu'cting  the  changes  which 
niaiiifcst  themselves  on  the  apprdaeh  of  pul'erty.  They  siiould 
not  be  left  to  meet  these  cliaiig(>s  without  any  forewarning,  I)Ut 
sluudd  be  prepared  fcr  their  -ulvent.  Not  o;ily  shoidd  they  be 
pre])are;l  for  their  advent,  hut  they  shouh^  know  of  the  relation 
the.-e  <d)angps  bear  to  their  fu'.ui(>  responsibilit  es  as  men  and 
wom<Mi.  Sex  hvgiene  shoulfl  be  oonsidered  as  leading  to  healtli 
<»f  the  racial  organs  aivd  avoiiluince  of  sex  inaljiractice. 


The  two  foregoing  phases  of  sex-education  may  be  considered 
to  have  a  purely  practical  aim,  but,  though  very  important 
and,  indeed,  essential,  they  do  not  constitute  the  whole  of  sex- 
education  ;  the  intimate  relations  of  moral  training  and  of 
character-building  to  the  life  of  sex  must  be  thoroughly 
appreciated  in  our  plans  for  sex-education.  Bcjys  an<l  g'rls 
should  understand  why  the  racial  instinct  is  given  to  man,  how 
to  direct  it  towards  that  which  is  highest  in  attainment,  and  h3w 
to  control  it  till  the  time  comes  for  its  legitimate  exercise.  They 
should  know  tihat  it  is  possibly  to  transmute  the  energy  of  eex 
into  other  forms  of  bodily  and!  mentaJ  energy,  so  that  tlie  racial 
energy  may  be  'not  wasted  but  conserved,  and  that  the  human 
being  is  better,  not  worse,  for  this  conservation. 

The  sex  life  is  one  of  many  complexities,  very  often  of  trying 
emotional  experience.  It  brings  witii  it,  too,  many  changes  of  * 
psychic  nature.  Professor  Earl  Barnes  points  out  how  important 
it  is  that,  in  evolving  any  plans  for  instruction  of  boys  and  girls 
in  this  way,  we  should  not  neglect  the  fact  of  the  pleasures  of 
sex.  Nor,  too,  should'  we  he&itate  to  recognise  that  the  spiritual 
nature  can  cast  its  influence  over  the  sex  life,  that  the  trinity- 
body,  soul,  and  spirit — is  as  real  in  this  domain  of  experience  as 
any  other.  The  time  of  adolescence  is  the  time  when  the  spiritual 
beauty  of  the  sex  ideal  may  be  well  implanted. 

Sex-instruction  has  also  its  social  aspect,  and  should  sei-k  to 
give  that  knowiledige  of  social  experience  and  of  social  condi- 
tions which  sliall  contribute  towiards  social  hygiene,  so  that,  in 
short,  it  should  seek  to  inculcate  a  high  sense  of  social  re:=pon- 
sibil'ity. 

But  the  ultimate  aim  of  sex-education  will  be  attained  when 
we  consider  its  application  in  education  for  parenthood — that  is 
\vhat  we  may  call  the  eugenic  or  racial  responsibility  of  the 
individual.  It  is  only  by  endeavouring  to  train  boys  and  girls 
along  lines  of  education  such  as  shall  make  them,"  when  their 
turn  comes,  hecome  fit  and  worthy  parents,  th:it  we  shall  aid  the 
greait  caaise  of  race  regeneration.  We  should  seek  to  instil  tiiat 
high  ideal  of  parenthood  that  shall  unconsciously  mould  the 
choice  towards  that  which  is  best  anid  fittest  in  every  sens?  of  thj 
word. 

Having  reviewed  what  are  to  be  the  aims  and  objects  of  sex- 
edlucation,  let  us  pass  to  a  consideration  of  how  thsse  aims  may 
be  a.chieved  through  tlie  school.  One  must  reec-gni-e  that  in  the 
school  we  have  the  advantage  of  good'  pedagogical  metliods.  We 
have  the  children,  too,  for  so  many  of  their  waking  hours  per 
day,  and,  moreover,  they  come  to  school  in  that  frame  of  mind 
which  is  more  or  less  receptive  of  in.struction.  They  know  they 
come  to  school  to  learn  something,  and  whatever  they  get  from 
their  teachers  they  regard  as  something  they  are  supposed  to 
learn.  If,  then,  an  effort  is  made  to  widen  the  treatment  of 
school  subjects  so  that  they  may  embrace  sex-education,  there 
will  be  nothing  uinnatitral  in  this,  so  far  as  the  child  is  concerned, 
to  stir  any  feelings  of  revolt  against  it.  One  recognises,  of 
course,  that  ideally  the  more  intimate  phases  of  sex-education 
should  be  the  privilege  of  the  parent.  Many  parents  are  begin- 
ning to  realise  that  »"hen  they  Ica^e  this  side  of  life  untouched 
upon  in  their  confidence  with'their  children  they  arc  making  a 
great  mistake,  and  they  are  anxious  to  do  something  to  avoid  this 
errcr,  but  do  not  know  how  to  dio  it.  Other  parents  have  never 
conisidered  the  need  for  a  deeper  appreciation  of  their  duticvs 
towards  their  children.  Others,  again,  have  had  their  lives  so 
coloured  by   unfortunate   experience  that  they  can   never  over- 


come  the  association  of  degradation  and  could  not  be  expected 
to  give  their  children  help  and  valuable,  uplifting  counsel.  Such 
children  would  be  peculiarly  dependent  upon  the  school  for  any 
raising  of  their  .standard,  t-o  that  it  should  attain  a  higher  level 
than  that  cf  their  parents.  , 

It  would  be  possible  to  do  a  great  deal  in  the  school  utilising 
the  vsubjects  th^t  are  alrea.dy  in  the  curriculum.  These  subjects, 
in  the  hands  of  a  wise,  cajjable  teacher  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands tho  temptations  that  may  lie  before  his  pupils,  aaid  wlio, 
moreover,  has  a,  sympathetic  imsight  into  child  life  and  into  the 
out-of-schoul  environment,  would  afford  many  opj^ortunitie** 
for  giving  the  knowledge  we  wish  to  convey,  and  for  implanting 
those    id'&als   •which   illuminate   sex-education. 

A  tactful  arrangemeint  of  nature  study,  beginning  in  the 
Infants'  school,  will  serve  to  create  a  background  for  reference 
by  means  of  which  a  knowledge  of  the  reproductive  proce>sses 
invo'.ved  in  phiiit  and  animal  Lifi  shall  gradually  filter  its  way 
into  tlie  child's  mind.  This  will  be  done  by  including  tlie  study 
cf  tho  reproductive  processes  in  (\,  general  study  of  plant  ajid 
animal    types. 

Hitherto,  it  ha'<,  generally  spea'king,  been  the  custom  to  avoid 
iiliose  prj.je-ses  in  dealing  with  a.nimal  life,  but,  by  beginning 
with  simple  types,  using  suitable  and  simple  terminology,  it  is 
]jossible  to  explain  the  reproductive  processes  quite  cioarly  a.nd 
adequately  to  the  needs  of  the  child's  growing  mentality. 

Nature  study  would  so  come  to  play  an  important  part  in  tho 
sclijool  curriculum,  and  .slmuld  not  be  limited  to  the  early  yeiu's 
of  school  life  only.  It  should  .serve  as  a  gradual  .approach  to- 
wards  physiology  and  hygiene  ;  in  fact,  in  many  ways  tliese  two 
hubjccts  S'lnndd  be  considered  as  applied  biology. 

Nature  work,  carried  cm  systematicaJ.ly,  faeilit.ated  by  the 
growing  of  plants  and  the  rearing  of  animals  under  the  con- 
tinued observation  of  the  teacher  and  class,  yields  many 
evidences  of  the  working  of  hert'dity,  and  tlirough  it  children 
«ro  gradually  led  to  realise  that  certain  chanacteristies  of  tho 
parents  are  liandcd  on  to  their  off^jjring. 

'I  here  are  many  other  ways  in  which  the  bin](}g;cal  approach 
to  sex-enlightenment  may  be  utilised  in  preparation  of  a 
buekgrouiid  ;  it  jn'ovides,  for  instance.  ac(|Uaintance  with 
maternal  caio,  lionve-lniilding,  eggs  and  their  devc.lopment,  care 
of  raeial  organs,  etc. 

In  the  Secondiary  School,  where  l)otany  and  often  zoology  .are 
tauffht  .as  a  part  of  the  definiite  scheme  of  work,  opportunity 
would  be  afforded  to  make  a  more  direct  acquaintance  with  the 
detailed  nature  of  the  fertilising  process.  'J'lie  nature  of  the 
<'gg-cell,  of  th(<  sperm,  of  impregn.ation,  tho  early  stages  of 
development — that  is,  the  enil)ryologieal  ])rocesses — can  l>e 
demonstrated  liy  using  suitaldo  plant  and  animal  types,  amd  in 
this  way  a  <lee|)er  and  more  tliorough  foundation  for  a  l)etter 
undcrsluiiding  <if  the  means  by  \\hi<di  liuman  life  is  transmitted 
would  1)1-  laid,  amd,  moreener,  it  would  be  possiljlc  to  )iave  the 
wav  for  more  definite  teaching  as  to  some  fif  the  laws  of 
heredity. 

Physiology  and  hygiene,  or  somo  form  of  "health"  lessons, 
find  .?,  ])lacc  in  the  scheme  of  work  of  most  schools,  and  may  be 
so  treated  .as  to  ineludo  ))or.'=onal  hygiene,  sonic  simple  instruc- 
tion on  -social  hygiene,  amd  ma.y  su'\o  to  implnnt  tho-se  guiding 
principles  of  conduct  'which  :-ihall  niako  for  racial  hygiene.  A 
better  knowledge  of  the  venereal  diseases  ha-s  been  largely  con- 
tributary  to  the  demand  for  definite  instruction  for  boys  amd 
girN-  -;i(h>li.sccnt~.  -  in     -ex     hygiene,     and     with     the     foregoing 


preparation  of  nature  study  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  extend 
the  physiology  and  hygiene  course  so  as  to  include  the  physiology 
and  hygiene  of  sex,  and  in  this  way  to  give  such  instruction 
as  shall  serve  to  maintain  the  racial  organs  in  health  and  so  as  to 
prevent  the  development  of  unhealthy  sex  practices.  Not  only 
that,  but  an  extension  of  the  treatment  of  infectious  diseases 
might  be  made  so  as  to  include  in  the  list  of  social  diseases 
these  which  we  realise  are  playing  such  a  great  part  in  racial 
deterioration. 

Literature,  History,  Human  Geography,  Bible  Knowledge,  may 
each  be  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  implanting  the  eugenic  ideal. 
It  is  undesirable  that  there  should  be  any  special  course  of 
lessons  on  moral  training ;  such  teaching  should  find  its  way 
unobtrusively,  yet  very  definitely,  into  the  ordinary  subjects, 
but  those  named — literature,  history,  and  such  religious  teaching 
as  our  schools  afford — lend  themselves  more  readily  to  the  infu- 
sion of  moral  concept. 

The  teacher  who  understands  thoroughly  the  aim  he  has  in 
view,  and  who  understands,  too,  what  is  meant  by  the  eugenic 
ideal,  will  be  able  to  select  his  works  and  his  subject  matter,  and 
so  to  utilise  them  tliait  they  lend  themselves  to  the  development 
of  character  and  to  such  up-building  of  the  moral  framework  as 
shall  make  for  integrity  and  for  high  ideals.  The  time  of  adoles- 
cence, the  period  of  puberty,  are  the  years  which  find  the  pupils 
most  appreciative  of  ideals.  In  the  Elementary  schools  the  pupils 
pass  away  from  the  immediate  sphere  of  influence  just  as  they 
reach  a  critical  age  in  their  development,  yet  an  earlier  approach 
of  maturity  in  many  of  these  children  leads  them  to  be  more 
developed  at  this  age  than  children  of  a  corresponding  age  in 
the  Secondarj'  Schools  and  those  who  lead  more  sheltered  lives. 
So  the  Elementary  School  teacher  need  not  feel  that  there  is 
going  to  be  no  possibility  of  doing  the  good  that  he  would  hope 
to  do,  but  there  is.  of  course,  a  more  prolonged  opportunity  in 
Secondary  Schools  for  such  work  being  thoroughly  dealt  with. 

It  will  be  I'ealised  that  unless  the  parents  are  brought  into 
sympathy  with  the  scheme  of  work  in  the  school  and  can  be 
induced  to  do  their  share  and  to  support  the  school  effort  too, 
much  good  that  may  be  done  in  the  school  will  be  eradicated  by 
home  opposition.  In  any  case,  the  home  environment  of  some 
children,  not  only  of  the  poorer  classes,  but  the  rich  classes  too, 
is  entirely  antagonistic  to  such  reform,  and  would  les.sen  very 
greatly  the  good  results  one  would  hope  to  obtain.  Every 
effort,  therefore,  should  be  made  by  the  teacher  to  gain  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  parents,  and  there  should  be  no 
aggravation  of  their  opposition  by  any  neglect  t^o  secui'e  their 
understanding  of   the   school    aim. 

There  are  many  ways  by  which  this  parental  sympathy  may  be 
and  has  been  obtained,  and  if  parents  feel  that  they  can  do 
nothing  themselves,  then  they  should  be  persuaded  to  recogni.'^e 
that  the  teacher  is  capable  and  desirous  of  acting  as  parent 
substitute. 

In  the  Elementary  School  there  nppcar  to  be  more  diflicultics 
facing  the  experimentalist  mIio  would  introduce  this  work  than 
in  the  Secondary  School,  whore  the  smaller  classes  permit  of  more 
individual  instniction  being  given,  and  where  the  teacher  can 
understand  and  provide  for  the  needs  of  each  pupil  better  than 
can  be  done  in  the  Elementary  School.  Here  the  large  classes 
may  present  a  difliculty.  The  varied  experience  of  the  children, 
too,  combined  with  the  largeness  of  the  classes,  will  necessitate 
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a  very  careful  treatment  of  subject  matter  so  as  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all. 

But  the  (greatest  difficulty  of  all,  at  present,  seems  to  be  the 
j^eneral  unpreparedness  of  the  teachers  to  deal  with  the  subject 
cautiously,  eltectively,  and  thorougli'ly  ;  for  the  teacher  must 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject,  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  sexual  life  of  the  child,  an  appreciation  of  tlie 
social  experience  likely  to  befall  his  pupils,  tact  and  sympathy 
with  child  life,  wisdom  in  approaching  the  parents,  and  that 
personality  which  shall  gain  the  confidence  of  his  pupils  and 
carry  conviction. 

Many  teachers  are  willing  to  learn,  willing  to  prepare  them- 
selves, but  reform  will  necesarily  be  slow  and  limited  in  expres- 
sion until  we  can  turn  out  into  the  teaching  world  vast  bodies 
of  teachers  who  are  equipped  with  the  necessary  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  their  subject  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  this 
widened  conception  of  the  teacher's  responsibilities.  Hence  there 
is  urgent  need  for  the  incorporation  of  sex-educaticm  and  eugenic 
training  into  work  done  in  the  Training  Colleges. 


TRAINING    AND   SUPPLY    OF  TEACHERS. 
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THE     WORK      OF     THE     TRAINING     COLLEGES, 
WITH    SOME    COROLLARIES. 

By  Mr.  ALFRED  L.  CANN,  B.A. 
(Manchester  Municipal!  Day  Training  College). 

The  subject  for  consideration  at  this  meeting  is  the  t:aining 
laaid  supply  of  teaiheis.  I  have  been  asked  to  confine  myself  to 
the  question  of  the  training,  and,  in  particular,  to  inilicate  the 
importance  of  'ihe  recent  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education 
concerning  tha  curriculum  oi  istuden:6  in  Training  College-. 

The  great  changes  which  have  taken  pJace  c!uring  the  past  ten 
years  in  the  preliminary  training  of  teaciiers  have  made' inevit- 
able corresponding  changes  in  the  Training  Collega  course.  Soon 
the  great  Tnaj(,rity  of  the  entrants  to  a  Traajiing  College  will  liavo 
been  bursars  and  student-teachers.  Ihey  will  therefore  come 
into  the  Training  College  equipped  with  each  a  general  education 
as  caa  be  obtained  during  a  four  or  five  years'  continuons  coui-se 
at  a  Secondary  School,  whilst  they  will  also  have  acquired:  some 
Tcnowledge  during  their  itudent-teacher  period  concerning  tlie 
work  of  a  Primarj-  School.  In  other  words,  tiii  bias  of  their 
preliminary  training  will  very  properly  have  been  on  the  educa- 
tional rather  than  on  the  professional  side.  The  recently-it^sued 
regulations  show  that  in  the  opinion  of  tbe  Boardi  of  Edtication 
the  emphasis  of  their  after-training  in  the  T^raining  Colleges 
should  be  transf erred  to  the  iwofes^iinial  side.  The  ediication  of 
the  students  has  to  be  continued,  but  in  such  a  way  tliat  their 
knowledge  is  dsepene;!  in  special  directions. 

The  attitude  of  the  Board  in  this  inatto.r  does  .not  meet  witli 
universal  accejitance.  Theie  are  some  who  consider  tliat  the 
ideal  citrriculum  for  a  Training  College  is  that  which  prepares 
its  studeutis  for  a  University  degree  ami  who  urge  that  in  ftirthor 
ance  of  ibis  aim  there  should  be  .a  considera.hb^  reduction  in  the 
length  of  the  i)eri(xl  wjiich,  in  accordance  with  the  Board's  regula- 
tions, must  now  be  spent  in  school  practice  by  students. 

I  entirely  di'S^eiit  from  the  view  thus  suggotiMl  that  training 
in  the  art  of  teaohing  and  in  the  study  of  its  principles  c-hou'(l  be 
re^a^ded  as  of  secondary  impoitance  in  our  Training  Colleges. 
Whilst  t3ie  ]>ositive  value  of  liberal  scholarship  aiid  liig'h  intcT- 
lectual  capacitv  is  nni'ioubt  d,  it  is  neve  -thele^ss  a  truism  thn.'  the 
possession  of  th(>~e  does  not  necessarily  pri>-upprs.i>  abilily  to 
teach.  These  who  empha<sise  the  importance  of  profess i 0.1  lal 
training  are  in  the  good  company  of  the  i-opres.ciitat iv<'  body  of 
teacliers  responsible  for  drawing  u)i  the  conditions  of  acceptance 
on  the  Teachers'  Register.  A  year's  training  in  teacliin'r  hns 
been  made  an  essential  condition  of  enrolment  after  1918.   Ability 
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to  teach  is  probably  a  greater  necessity  for  tha  Primary  Scliool 
teaclier  than  fox  any  oiher  cLa'=s  of  tea.lier,  and  this  beoauss  of 
tho  youth  of  Ihis  sciholars  and  tlie  necessarily  less  advanced 
content  of  his  lessons.  Method  counts  for  much  in  all  teacliing, 
but  especially  is  this  true  in  the  teacliing  of  the  >oung.  Amongst 
tho  ablest  teachers — from  tiha  point  of  view  of  personal  and  pro- 
fessional qualities — are  the  successful  teachers  in  Infants' Schools 
and  in  the  luwer  classes  of  schools  for  older  children.  If  the 
typical  IJiuversity  don  could  by  any  chance  be  tempted  to  join 
the  etaff  of  a  Primary  School,  and  if  he  were  <;uccessful  in  this 
position,  his  success  would  not  be  d'ue  to  bis  high  scholarship. 
Ability  to  teach  yo<unig  childirein.  does  micit  oftemi  coime  "  bj'  th<e 
grace  of  God."  There-  is  omily  one  way  in  which  miast  of  UiS  can 
acquire  it,  and  that  is  by  practice,  hy  actual  experience — .and  it 
dees  not  alwaj-s  come  fbhen.  Some  one  has  siaid  :  "  A  Primary 
School  1>eacher  mujs.t  be  aible  to  teach,  a  Seconiclary  School 
teacher  meed  not  be  able  to  teach-,  a  Universiity  teacher  sihould 
not  be  able-  to  teach."  I  agree  with  the  first  statement  in  this 
dictum-,  and  it  is  with  Primary  School  teachers  that  this  paper 
is  concern ed. 

I  'Should  like  briefly  to  comment  on  the  suggestion  that  the 
ideal  system  of  teacher-training  is  that  which  gives  intending 
teacherit  a  University  education.  If  no  -aciifice  -if  professional 
training  is  involved  it  seems  <Iifficult  to  find  any  cbjection  to  the 
system  on  educat.ioinal  grounds.  Other  things  be'ng  equal — and 
amongst  these  othe;*  tlliings  a"e  some  fiip.-emely  important  things 
— ^it  is  the  teacher  of  highci't  inteliectual  equip  r.eiit  who  is  likely 
to  do  the  best  work  in.  our  schools.  But  th^ere  are  some  f  urblier 
considerations  Avh.ich  must  not  be  overlooked. 

In  the  first  place,  tho  necessary  numbers  cl  younig  people 
wi>shing  to  become  teachers  and  capable  of  takinig  a  University 
course  are  not  forthcoming.  Seme  i/nerea&e  may  be  expected 
when  it  lias  been:  made  pos«iible  for  every  boy  ain:d  girl  of 
potentiality  throfughout  the  country  to  receive-  a  Seccmidarj' 
School  education,  and  in  additi-on ,  when  the  teaching  profession 
has  beem  m.ade  more  -attractive.  But  a  sufficient  increase  c-a-n-not 
be  forthi.'omiaig  for  some  years.  At  presei.iit,  when  Seeo-nda.ry 
Schools  are  -sen-dwig  in.  every  availiable  pu-pil  for  a  matricu.la- 
tio lb  examination,  or  its  e(iuiva.]-eint,  the  total  n.iimber  oif  success- 
ful candidates  i.s  hiopeles'sly  i-n-ad-eq-uate.  During  the  last  com- 
plete academic  ye-ar  the  total  -niumber  of  suicces-sf  ul  candri-da-tes  in 
the  matriculation,  examiination  coniducted  by  th-e  Joint  Board  of 
the  four  Northern  Universities  was  827.  Abont  100  -matriculated 
at  the  Birmi-ngli.a.m  Undversity  anid  abont  60  at  the-  Bristol 
University.  At  the  University  of  Durham  the  number  of  euccess- 
fnl  candidatcvs  Avas  268.  In  the  world-wide  matriculation 
examination  conducted  by  the  London  Umiversity  3,144  candi- 
dates were  successful  and  924  were  registered  by  the  University 
«js  exempt  u-jvon  va.rioxis  qualiifieatiomK  approved  by  the  Senate. 
(For  obvious  reasomis,  th.p  entrants  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
«re  not  included.)  iMany  o.f  these  ma.tricu.lants-  enter  n.o  pro- 
fession, while  of  the  remai-nder  the  teachiiing  profcssioim  claims 
only  a  part.  It  i.s  worthy  of  n-ote  that  no  conimtry — including 
Germiaiiy,  with  its  cenitury-old  na-tion.al  sy-item  of  e-diueation. — 
h.is  ever  attem])ted  to  staff  its  schools  with  University  graduates-. 

And  .secondly,  in  a  profession  nnm.berini-g  its  tens  of  thou- 
sands, engafrcd  in  many  differetit  tvpes  of  schools,  there  is  not 
only  room  l)ut  fllso  need  for  v  i-riety  i'.i.  th-e  quKalifieations  o.f 
ie-aehers  and  coinsequoitly  i-n  th-e  nict-lio-d.s  of  their  training. 
S'milarly,  access  to  the  Bar  or  the  ChuTch  is  not  restricted  to 
(hose  who  h-ave  jinssed  through  a  University. 


Incidentally,  may  I  point  out  tilia.t,  although  Uiidversities  lii 
their  Day  Training  Colleges  take  an  active  part  in  the  training 
of  teachers,  it  is  very  rare  to  find  that  their  students  regard 
service  in  a  Primary  School  as  the  goal  cf  their  professicinal 
ambition.  Th-ey  are  hcnounably  fulfilling  thei'r  obligations  t.o 
the  State  by  teiac.ii.Tig  in  any  publicly-controlled  schoiol,  a.nd  h 
need  cau-e  no  surprise  if  they  oomitiniue  to  prelcr  Secondary 
SchiOiol  work  ijiirless  anid  until  the  conditions  of  service  m 
Primary  Schools  are  made  to  approxiimate  more  npsarly  to  those 
found  in  Secondary  SchoO'ls. 

I  should  like  now  to  call  attenitioa  to  tlie  latest  regulatioms 
for  Training  Colleges.  Manifestly,  any  lalte.raticci  in  teacher- 
training  methcid'S  or  ciirric.uiluni/  miust  have  s-ome  effeict  in.  the 
Primary  Schools,  sooner  or  later.  I  wi&b  particularly  to  point 
out  some  possibla  and  importamt  coroEaries  which,  seem  to  follow 
from^  receint  changes. 

The  Training  College  is  now  required  to  pay  conisideirable 
attentio'U  to  the  profession.al  trainiinig  cf  its  studenits.  In  what 
are  officially  termed  their  general  studies,  students  are  allowed 
to  make  choice  within  certain  limits,  but  all  students  are  re- 
quired to  take  the  professionial  subjects,  whiioh  include  : 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching, 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Trai^ning, 

Theory  of  Miuisic  and  Singing, 

Reading  and  Recitation, 

Drawing, 

Needleiwoxk  (for  Women). 
The  syllabus  in  the  "Principles  of  Teaching"  has  been  revised 
and  strengthened,  and  mo^w  fairly  covers  the  field  oif  Prima.ry 
School  education.  Studemts  who  have  had  no  recogni-ed  tsiaeh- 
inig  experience  in  Primary  Schools  before  admiission  are  re- 
quired to  spenid  an  extenided  period  in  school  practice  during 
their  training.  In  the  Training  College  I  know  best,  the  senior 
students  spend  more  than  half  their  time  in  the  professioiuil 
subjects,  amd  the  junior  students  alonost  half  their  ti.me. 
Criticism  lessons  by  students  and  demonstration  lessons  by 
inembers  of  the  College  staff  form  part  of  the  ordinary  routine 
0(f  work.  During  their  training,  stude'U.ts  pay  visits  of  inspection 
to  various  types  of  ed/dcatioiiial  iin.stitutio.ns,  (-luch  a^y  Special 
Schools,  a  Country  School,  Schools  for  the  Deaf  amd  Dujnb, 
etc.  Students  intended  for  Upper  Schools  visit  I'lufants" 
ScboLils,  and  vice-vers.a.  All  students  spend  tlirec'  vveeiks  in 
Practising  Schools  during  their  junior  year,  amd  a  mointh  durimg 
their  senior  year,  and  derive  ;j:reat  benefit  from  this  practical 
ex  per  en  ee  and  from  ih©  help  freely  and  generously  givci:i  in 
the  Head  Teachers  amd  CL'iss  Teachers  concerned.  'I'hus,  in 
these  and  other  incidental  ways,  a  serious  attempt  is  niiade  to 
secure  that  the  training  in  teaching  is  a^s  real  and  eifective  as 
possible.  To  tho-e  who  urge  that  a  disproportionate  amomnt  of 
time  is  given  to  profesfci'onal  work  an.d  too  little  to  thi3  stu.denLs' 
ciwini  education,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  Edueatioin.  is  itself  of 
great  value  as  a  cultural  subject,  aaul  properly  studied  derives 
much  of  its  interest  and  illumination  from  varions  hunnani-tic 
iJtnd  scieaitific  subjects. 

I  come  to  my  fir-t  corollary.  lu;  spite  of  all  this  emphasis 
upon  the  professional  side  of  thj  students'  work,  it  is,  never- 
tneless,  unreasonable  to  expect  that  Training  Colleges  ca;n  send 
out  teachers  ready  for  any  professional  emergency,  rcuiily  to 
taie  any  class,  im  any  subject,  under  any  coniditions.  When  the 
students  have  sndeessfully  completed  their  Training  College 
course  we  call  thean  "trained  "  teachers.     But  they  have  to  re- 
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member  tlvat  they  have  u-ot  conLpleted  their  training.  Head 
Teachers  and  Inspectors  t-hoiild  also  rememiber  this.  The  best 
a  Training  College  can  do  for  tlie  majority  of  its  students  is  to 
send  them  out  not  diissatisfied,  nist  self-satisfied,  but  eertarii'ly 
unsatisfied,  conscious  tiiat  tliey  have  yet  much  to  learn,  and 
willing  and  aiuxious  t;>  lea.rn  it.  When  is  any  teaeher'.s  traJndng 
fiiiii?he:11  Wilieii.  does  tlio  best,  type  af  teaclier  ever  cea.se  to 
learn?  The  uuiSnished  character  of  the  joung  '"  trained " 
teacher's  traaming  ineeds  to  be  more  gen'srouisly  recogiiisetl. 
Most  of  us  have  probably  heaird  thi9  comiplaint  that  the-  products 
of  the  Traii:iiir.g  Colleges  are  not  ao  good  as  they  used  to  he. 
One  comfoa-ting  thought  is  that  as  a  matter  cf  fact  they  never 
were.  We  liave  all  heard  the  same  complaint  for  years  past, 
and  may  possibly  liear  it  with  still  more  paimful  iteration  in 
the  in:mediate  future,  because,  in  consequence  of  th.?  j-ubstitu- 
ticn  cf  the  hairsar  and  s.tudeint-teaeher  system  for  tlie  pupil- 
te.ach.9ir  system,  it  is  inevitable  that  Traininig  College  students  of 
to-day  must  laU  far  short  of  their  predeeessors  in  power  of 
class-maniagement.  Rarely  iis  the  tsacher-niC'vice  of  to-d'ay  given 
entire  re-;pon^ability  for  a  whole  class  until  he  has  completed  his 
prricd  cf  so-called  training.  Thus  he  ha?  had  but  little  oippor- 
tunity  of  developing  a  power  of  class  control,  and  in  this  matter 
the  Training  College  cannot  do  very  much  for  him.  But  tlie 
'J'raining  College  can,  and  I  believe  does,  help  to  develop  a 
higher  power — the  power  of  teaching.  It  ehovdd  iiot  be  for- 
gotten that  managing  a  class  is  not  the  same  thing  as  teaching 
a  clasis.  We  can  manage  a  class  wihout  teaching  it.  It  is 
equally  true  that  we  cannot  teach  a  class  without  managing  it, 
and,  therefore,  power  of  class-management  is  also  of  import- 
ance. In  too  many  of  our  Primary  Schools  a  teacher's  power 
of  class-management  has  necessarily  on  exaggerated  value. 
Although  it  is  generallv  agreed  that  to  talk  of  teaching  a 
class  of  sixty  children  is  to  use  too  flattering  n  description, 
if  not,  indeed,  a  contradiction  in  terms,  there,  unfortunately, 
these  large  clasi^cs  too  often  are.  Often,  too,  there  are  v\ 
Primary  Schools  other  conditions  which  make  the  work  very 
difficult  even  for  teachers  of  long  experienice.  I  venture  to  plead 
for  the  kindly  and  ^sympathetic  eonsidera.tion  oif  lliose  i.n 
authority  over  young  teachers  when  they  first  become  re- 
sponsible memibers  of  a  school  staff.  Just  as  we  do  not 
expect  from  a  young  curate  utterances  worthy  of  au 
archbishop,  nor  from  a  recently-quanfied  medical  ustudent  the 
])ractical  skill  of  an  up-to-date,  ex])erienced  general  practi- 
tioner, ^o  in  the  same  wav  we  must  not  a.>k  more  than  is 
reasonable  from  the  newly-(|Ualifiod  trained  teacher.  If  the 
same  (|uality  of  work  is  expected  from  him  ats  from  the  teacher 
with,  Nay,  teim  years'  experience,  why  as  ]ie  not  ])ai<l 
the  same  salary  a.s  would  be  the  case  if  we  were  dealing 
with  ni:'cha.ni<-s?  And  would  not  teaching  be  a  iX)or  .sort  of 
occupalioii  if  ;i  stiulent  in  a  short  two  years  can  learn  all 
ill. 're  is  lo  lie  learnt  about  it?  Tho  training  of  teachers  does 
not.  and  carnint.  end  in  the  Traiiu'ng  College;  it  must  be  con- 
tinued in  I'lii'  l*riinary  School.  'Hie  .students  frtxsh  from  College 
still  need  help  and  guidaiiee.  and  if  the  College  has  succeeded 
in  giving  iIk'hi  llu'  right  attitude  towards  tJieir  work  they 
still   welcfiTiie  help  and  guidance. 

Willi  regard  io  ih"  general  education  of  the  students,  the 
rrc.tnt  Kgnlations  introduce  on.c  change  of  great  importance. 
.\  student  is  now  able  to  clioose  for  himself,  with  the  approval 
of  the  College  aiitli<iiities.  a  cuiiicidum  suited  to  liis  own 
particular    iitied.s    or    inclinations.     English    is    compulsory    for 


all  students  and  not  fewer  than  two  other  general  subjects 
may  be  taken.  Thus,  it  is  now  possible  for  a  student  to  pass 
througlx  a  Training  College  without  any  further  study  of 
two  of  the  following :  History,  Geog,ra2>hy,  Mathemiatics,  Ele- 
meutary  Scieancei.  Nor  is  the  situden.t  compelled  to  pay  any 
lattenition'  to  French,  Germaini,  Latin,,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Botany,  Rural  iScienice,  or,  im  t:hie  case  of  a  womiani  s.tudieirit, 
HofUiSecraft.  The  assumptionj  appaivntly  is  that  during 
the  five  OT  six  years  spent  in  their  Secondary  Schools  by  most 
of  the  incoming  students  they  have  acquired  a  sufficiently 
good  knowledge  of  tlie  ordinary  subjects  for  the  likely  needs 
of  Primary  School  teaching,  and  at  the  same  time  such  a 
power  of  initiative  and  of  self-help  as  will  en.able  tliem  to 
deal  with  new  .problems  and  difficulties.  As  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goe.s,  this  assumption  is  generally  justified.  It  will 
probably  be  found  that  the  majority  of  Training  College  stu- 
dents wall  find  three  general  subjects  quite  sufficient,  although 
ample  scope  is  offered  to  those  amongst  them  capable  of  taking 
a  wider  sclieme  of  studies. 

What  are  the  possible  consequences  in  the  Primary  Schools 
O'f  this  new  provision  in  the  Training  College  Regulations? 
An  examination  of  the  official  syllabuses  in  the  vaTiousi  sub- 
jects will  show  you  that  they  they  all  demand  a  wide  and 
thorough  course  of  study.  The  syllabuses  have  appeared  some- 
what in  their  present  form  in  previous  regulations  and  are, 
therefore,  not  entirely  new.  What  is  new  is  the  provision 
whereby  students  may  limit  tlieir  curriculum  and  thus  study 
more  intensively  the  subjects  chosen.  Further,  and  iliisi  -s 
significant,  whilst  tlie  instruction  given  at  the  College  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  teaching  niu'^t  include  instruction 
in  the  metliods  of  teaching  all  the  subjects  ordinarily  tr.ught 
in  a  Primary  School,  if  must,  in  pnrficuhir,  provide,  in  the  case 
of  each  individual  student,  for  instruction  in  the  methods  of 
teaching  each  of  the  general  subjects  lie  has  chosen,  as  far  as 
this  is  necessary  for  Primary  School  work.  Hence,  a  student 
wOro  lias  ejected  to  take,  say,  Geography,  viS  onei  of  hiis  subjects. 
and  who  effectively  realises  the  plan  proposed  by  the  BoarcJ 
of  Education,  will  leave  College  not  only  witli  a  good  knowledge 
of  geograpliy  but  also  with  a  good  knowledge  pertaining  to  tlie 
teaching  of  geography  in  a  Piimary  School.  In  other  words, 
he  will  have  in  some  degree  sjiecialised  as  a  teacher  of  geo- 
graphy. The  final  result  of  our  present  teacher-training  system 
— including  Preliminary  and  College  training — in  the  case  of 
such  a  student  will,  thereftn'e,  be  that  when  he  first  enters  the 
ranks  of  ti'ained  certificated  teachers  he  will  come  equipjied  with 
the  general  education  received  during  .his  Secondary  Sihool 
course,  a  knowledge  obtained  during  his  student-teacher  period 
and  Training  College  course,  of  the  principles  and  practice 
of  teaching  and,  lastly,  a  special  knowledge,  both  from  an 
academic  and  a  professional  point  of  view,  of  at  least  tlireo 
general  subjects.  The  Colleges,  then,  will  in  future  train 
teachers  with  .some  specialist  qualifications.  Tleuco  tlie  (laio.s- 
tion  arises  :  How  can  these  teachers  be  employed  to  t!ie  hosf 
advantnge  in   the   schools? 

The  varied  and  difficult  conditions  of  Primary  Sc'hkiI  work 
make  it  inqiossible  to  state  a  general  ])ro])()siti(>n  and  any 
suggestions  must  necessarily  be  vague  in  their  reference.  Con. 
sider  the  ca.se  of  the  young  teacher  wlm  lias  taken  tin;  Board's 
excellent  course  in  geography.  Might  it  not  be  helpful  in 
more  ways  than  one,  if,  after  ho  has  satisfactorily  jiroved 
his    general    worth,    lie  were   given    some    s[)ecial    responsiiiility 
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with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  t.his  subject  in  the  school? 
Various  ways  of  doing  this  will  occur  to  a  Head  Teacher. 
Every  manager  of  a  big  concern  knows  "tihat  he  cannot  keep 
in  close  touch  with  all  the  details  of  the  business.  He  recog- 
nises that  a  wise  delegation  of  responsibility  frees  him  for 
more  important  work,  for  more  effective  general  supervision, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  it  provides  a  valuable  means  of  en- 
couraging junior  colleagues  and  giving  them  a  very  real  interest 
in  the  bu>3iness.  Such  delegation  does  not  imply  that  the 
manager  eoiuld  mot  do-  the  dielegated  work  ■s»  efficiemitly  as  the 
junior  colleague  to  wliom  it  is  entrusted.  The  manager  suffers 
no  loss  in  dignity.  I  know  some  Head  Teachers  who  have  to 
some  extent  adoi^ted  this  method  of  delegation.  There  is,  for 
example,  on  the  staff  of  a  certain  vschool  a  Class  Teacher  specially 
gifted  in  music.  This  Cla«*s  Teacher — ^always  of  course  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Head  Teacher — chooses  the  school  .songs, 
arranges  the  music  syllabus  for  the  whole  school  .and  is  relieved 
from  taking  certain  subjects  with  her  own  class  in  order  to  take 
music  with  other  classes.  In  another  school,  one  Class  Teacher 
takes  the  orography  of  tlio  two  upper  classes,  and  another  Class 
Teacher  the  history.  Such  arrangements  seem  very  sensible  and 
are  not  at  all  uncommon.  What  I  am  now  wanting  to  point  out 
is  that  the  extension  of  this  princijjle  will  bo  more  easily  possible 
in  tiie  future  than  it  lia-s  been  hitherto,  because  of  tlie  new 
arrangements  in  tlie  Training  College.  It  need  liardly  be  said 
that  it  means  a  great  deal  to  a  Class  Teacher  to  find  that  any 
special  (lualification  lie  may  possess  is  recognised  and  utilised. 
It  means  an  added  interest,  increased  personal  loyalty,  a  keener 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  selicol.  It 
means  more  effective  work,  f(^r  ever}*  man  does  best  that  in  which 
he  is  most  interested.  And,  a^bove  all,  it  means  an  increase  of 
professional  dignity.  He  lias  been  recognised  as  a  partner  in 
the  concern. 

I  am  toucliing  here  upon  a  really  large  questiom,  for  when-  it 
is  remembered  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  teachers  can  liope 
to  become  Head  Teachers,  it  seems  desirable — apart  from  otiier 
considerations—  that  if  we  are  to  attract  the  right  sort  of  ])cople 
into  tlie  teaching  ))r(ifession,  no  oiiportunity  should  be  missed  of 
making  the  jirofession  of  Class  Teacher  one  sufficiently  attrac- 
tive in  itself,  not  only  in  emoluments  but  also  in  dignity.  We  do 
not  hold  our  clergy  in  less  regard  because  their  individual 
chances  of  a  Bishopric  are  so  remote,  nor  is  the  public  opinion 
of  lawyers  influenced  Iby  the  fact  that  only  few  of  them  can 
reach  the  Bench.  The  passengers  on  an  ocean  liner  have 
almost  as  mucli  re-;])ect  for  the  mates  as  for  tlie  captain,  for  they 
know  that  the  mates,  like  the  captain,  hold  the  master's  certi- 
ficate. It  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the  tenching  ])r<)fes<ion  and 
therefore  for  the  schools  when  the  Class  Teachers  have  similarly 
won  or  been  given  a  place  in  jiublic  estimation  worthy  of  their 
merits. 

Let  me  add,  returning  to  the  original  subject,  that  it  doubtless 
sometimes  happens  that  the  teacher  fresh  from  College  comes 
into  the  seho<il  with  ideas  which  need  modification  and  which 
are  sometimes  impracticable.  The  mate  may  liohl  the  master's 
cr'rtificate,  but  he  lacks  the  master's  experience.  The  wise  Head 
Teacher  will  not,  I  think,  oueiich  the  enthusiasms  of  his  young 
colleague,  but  will  direct  them,  and  as  far  as  possilile  utilise 
them.  Sometimes,  too,  the  Head  Teacher  may  find  that  his 
young  colleague's  ideas  deserve  more  consideration  than  at  fir-t 
sight  apjieared. 

My  last  ))oint  is  this  :    If  it  is  agreed   that  there  is  a  useful 


place  on  the  Primary  School  staff  for  the  teacher  with  special 
qualifications,  then  it  follows  that  the  Head  Teacher  of  the 
school  should  have  some  voice — I  put  it  modestly — in  the  sekc- 
tion  of  his  future  colleagues.  The  point  seems  too  obvious  to 
need  elaboration.  Indeed,  it  is  surprising  that  Primary  School 
Head  Teiachers  have  not  enjoyed  the  Tight  for  years  past. 

I  Obielieve  that  a  Training  College  organised  in  accordance  with 
the  recent  regulafions  is  likely  to  give  effective  help  in  the  work 
of  training  teacher-s.  What  is  now  lacking  is  a  supply  of  en- 
trants to  the  teaching  profession  to  fill  the  Colleges.  But  that  is 
another  story  and  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper. 


THE    SUPPLY     OF     TEACHERS  :  WHY     IT    IS     FAILING. 

By  Mr.  A.  DAKERS,  B.A. 

(Presidemt  of   the    N.U.T.) 

"  Elemen.tary  teachers  exerfc  a  greater  influe.nce  in,  ishapiiig 
national  destifiiies  than  that  possessed  by  a.ny  other  profession 
or  career." — The  Right  Hon.  J.  A.  Pea-^e,  Leedt^. 

Mr.  Pease  wa^i  uirdoiubtedly  sineere  wIichi  he  utteced  the  fore- 
goiinig  reinark  ;  but  the  stEitememt  reads  very  ^strangely  in.  tlie 
1  ght  of  t'le  Board  of  Education's  lomg-cointinued  wail  over  the 
falling  ofT  of  candidates  for  the  teaching  profession.  If  teachers 
are  so  powerful  as  "sl;iapers  of  n.atLoii/al  destiniies,"  why  are 
there  so  few  to  take  ivp  the  ta-k?  Th's  question  pi-ovokes 
another.  If  the  suipply  of  teiaiciliers  becomes  iiiiadequate  to  vhe 
demand  the  aiational  well-being  will  be  seriously  threatened, 
aiiid  we  are  enititled  to  ask :  "Are  the  Board  of  Edaieation 
graipplinig  with  the  problem  m  sucli  a  manner  as  to  obtaim  a 
true  and  pcrm.ainent  solutioai?  " 

'I'he  official  Blue  Books  and  circulars  supply  the  answers  to 
both  questions.  I'he  Board  cf  Education  Report  a'^crihes  the 
shortage  of  tf-ach^-rs  tc  the  cycle  of  good  trade  which  this 
eoiiintry  has  enijoyed  for  several  years.  This  is  an  intcTe^tinig 
pronouncement  which  brackets  the  career  of  a  '"sha^ijer  of 
matioiiial  destinies  "  with  the  Army  and  the  workhouse,  as  tbe 
last  lesort  ol  cIi,ro'n.'c  iniipe,uini()sity.  Good  trade  causes  re- 
cruitiii.g  to  languish  and  empties  the  workhou>es.  >;,atioii,al 
])rosperity  i-^  also  nspciiiisible,  acconling  to  the  Board  of  Edueu- 
tion,  for  the  uuwMliingness  of  yoving  persons  to  take  up  the  great 
and  noble  calliuig  of  guides  and  couii~ell(irs  cf  the  risiiiig 
demooi'acy. 

The  "recent  activity  iar  trade"  (to  quote  the  Board  o*" 
Education  Report)  has  revealed  more  profitable  avonnes  of 
emiployment  than  can  ]ye  otfered  by  teaohing.  Hero  is  the  crux 
of  the  whole  problem.  Man  dnes  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but 
most  assuredly  he  cannot  live  with  uit  it.  If  teaching  involves 
(as  it  does  involve)  the  sacrifice  of  ambition,  unrc'mitt'ng,  in- 
cess.a:iit  drudgery,  and  inadequate  remuneration,  the,;!  the  re- 
sult is  in->vitable.  Even  the  pro-peet  of  being  able  to  "  shape 
jii'.itioual  d'j'stinies  "  will  fail  to  attract  candidates,  and  educa- 
tional cffitnency  will  be  ser'ously  threatened. 

Having  d'scovore.l  the  cau.se,  th?  Board  of  EcMication  should 
have  at  once  prescribed  the  ivmedy ;  l>nt  this  tlii'y  evidently 
shrink  fro^m  <Ioing.  Instead,  th^ey  adviso  n:easur(>s  which  ar. 
calculated  to  apgrav:'te  the  ravag.^s  of  the  di-ease.  Tiio 
P'actiee  of  progressively  rai-ing  iho  standard  of  tlio  Pre- 
liminary Ccrtifioate  Exa-miija.ticn  has  Ijeon  abaiiidoned  because 
of  the  shortage  of  caTulidatps.  In  otlior  words,  the  Boaixl  !..re 
prepared  to  flood  th«  .schools  with  ntisuitable  and  irrefficient 
teaelicrs    in   order   to   cojx^    with   difficulties   created   by    sihort- 


sighted  parsimony.  The  future  ruders  of  our  world-wide  Emipire 
must  liavo  their  mental  equiipmefnit  ouvtailed  a/nd  their  ediuca- 
tioiial  oppoatuinities  denied  because  Whitehall  refuses  to 
acknowledge  that  the  iiaibcitirer  is  worthy  of  hi^s  reward. 

Circular  821  is  tlie  natural  sequel  tj  the  policy  outlined  in  the 
preceding  paragraph.  The  practice  of  progressively  raising  th'a 
standard  haviii.g  heeu  abaoidoned,  the  trap  must  now  be  set  wiiii 
more  alluring  bait.  Increased  fiaiancial  aid  will  be  given,  not 
for  the  raising  of  the  salaries  of  competent  teachers,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  children  of  poor  parents  to 
undergo  that  preliminary  training  in  a  Secandary  School 
which  the  Boiard  coinsider  essential  to  the  making  of  a  teacher. 
The  State  needs  efficiency  in,  otheir  callings — ^the  Iiaw,  mediicine, 
engiaieoiing,  etc. — but  no  Maintenance  Grrants  are  given'  to 
parents  who  wii>h  their  offspring  to  follow  these  ocoupatioms. 
Teaching  is  the  only  j  rofessioin  cho&ein  for  these  f-peciaJ,  favours. 

What  IS  the  reason  for  this  jireferenue?  It  is  not  &  recognition 
of  tlie  im.portance  of  th?  teacher's  work.  If  this  were  so;  the 
favours  would  extend  tlirough.  the  whole  career;  amd  the 
'■  shar:ers  ol  n;a.tic;.nal  destinias "  would  enijoy  salaries  coan- 
mensurate  witb  the  nobility  of  their  calling  Mainteiiaiiice 
Grants  begin  amd  en  1  with  the  perioid  s])erit  in  a  Secoaid>ary 
School.  Parent,  wi'.io  camaiot  se.nd.  their  children  to  Secandary 
(Schools  cannot  afford  to  allow  them  to  go  to  a,  Training 
College  to  complete  tbeir  jjrofessioinial  qualifications,  but  the 
Board  of  Educat'on  offer  no  additional  assistance  for  this  stage. 
It  s  this  oimissioni  w'hic'.i  reveals  with  a  vivid  lightnding-flash 
the  true  inwardniess  o!'  Ciroul'ar  821. 

The  young  persons  wlio  liave  been  entrapped  by  tlhe  offer  of 
Maiaitenianie  Grants  will  find  their  further  progress  hopelessly 
blocked  and  theiniselves  relegated  to  one  of  the  most  dreary  of 
all  blind-alley  oceupatoms.  If  they  have  the  physical  strength 
and  the  ability  they  may  obtain  tlie  Acting  Teacher's  Certifi- 
e-ale.  They  will  then  disrover  that  they  cain  never  obtaiini  pro- 
mct'icn,  and  if  they  seek  employm.ent  u'lider  such  Authorities 
as  Bacnp,  Bootle,  d^eltenham,  Finehley  and  a  few  otii.ers,  their 
remuneration  dnring  t'  ei-  professional  career  of  forty-five  years 
will  be  between  £1,000  and  £2,000  less  than  that  of  their  Colle- 
giate e:lle.3guies. 

ITie  fate  of  the  Non -Collegiate  teacher  is,  the  best  prospect 
before  the  future  victims  of  Circular  821.  The  great  majority 
ivill  never  liave  the  good  fortune  to  l>ecnnie  fully  qualified. 
They  will  be  relegate:!  t;)  the  class  knowiii  as  Uncei-tificated 
Assistants,  and  in  this  grade  they  may  remain  for  the  wliole 
of  their  lives ;  for  retirement  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  is  not  obli- 
gatory Uipon  them,  nor  is  there  any  peiiMOoi  to  tempt  them  to 
leave  thei"  oi'cupatioii.  During  their  service  they  will  receive 
the  princely  remunieration  of  about  20s.  a  week  in,  the  ease  of 
woimen  and  25s.  in  the  case  of  men.  It  is  ^till  true  tliat  "  it  is 
bct'er  to  V:e  a  doorkee';;er  in  thi?  House  rf  Lords "  thian-  a 
"shaper  of  national  destinies"  in  the  schools  of  the  most  j)ro 
gressive  and  most  civilised  people  of  the  wc-rld." 

The  exploiter  <f  sweated  labour  is  justly  abliorred  and  de- 
tested by  iall  who  ,rickn(jwledge  the  eouimon  brothcrliond  uf 
man.  Shall  we  'withhold  condemnation  when  tlie  oppressor 
is  a  Government  Department  or  a  Local  Education  Authority? 
The  education  of  our  chihiren  iscitlun-  necessary  or  unnecessary. 
If  unnecessarj',  then  let  us  have  the  touiage  of  our  convictions 
and  sweep  every  Eflucation  Act  from  tlio  Statute  Book  and 
c()n\ert  our  schools  into  warehouses  or  Drill  Hallf^.  If,  liow- 
ever,    we   believe    that   education    is    essential   for    the   national 
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welfare,  we  must  not  shrink  from  paying  tlie  price.  l%e 
attempt  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  flood  tlie  schools  with 
sweated  labour  is  not  only  criminal,  it  is  a  .blunder  of  the 
most  colossal  character.  In  vain  is  the  net  spread  in  the  sight 
of  lany  bird.  Even  when  the  "recent  activity  in  trade"  has 
run  its  coui'se,  parents  will  still  hesitate  ^before  they  condemn 
their  children!  to  a  hopeless  -wiamdenng  ini  such  a  blind-alley 
profession.  There  are  to-day,  and  will  be  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  many  occupations  which  offer  better  prospects  than  20s. 
or  25s.  la  week. 

An  ever-increasing  demand  is  .arising  from  the  democracy 
for  more  liighly  qualified  teachers  in  our  schools.  The  Miners' 
Federation  and  the  Work6l^s'  Educational  Association  have 
both  voiced  this  demand  in  no  uncertain  tone.  The  Uncer- 
tificated Teachers  are  beloved  by  the  Board  of  Education,  not 
because  of  their  efficiency,  but  because  of  their  cheapness.  1 
make  no  attack  on  these  teachers.  If  tliey  .are  equal  or  superior 
to  the  fully-qualified  teacher,  why  is  (their  remuneration  less? 
Never  yet  have  I  heard  of  an  Education  Committee  paying  its 
partially-qualified  staff  on  a  higher  scale  than  the  Certificated 
Teachers.  In  the  schools  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  29 
per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are  Uncertificated,  in  the  North  Riding 
36  per  cent,  belong  to  that  grade,  and  in  the  West  Riding  30 
per  cent.  All  these  Authorities  ,are  notorious  for  the  abnor- 
mally low  salaries  paid  to  Certificated  Teachers  ;  and  needless 
to  say  none  of  them  reward  the  services  of  Uncertificated 
Teachers  at  a  higher  rate. 

Tiie  concliUisdon  is  obvious.  Cheapness,  not  efficiency,  is 
the  recommendation  of  the  Uncertificated  Teacher,  who  is 
mercilessly  sweated  after  being  beguiled  into  a  blind-alley  pro- 
fession by  a  Government  Department  which  has  not  the  courage 
to  face  the  logic  of  faots.  More  teachers  are  required  for  the 
schools,  but  quality  as  well  a:<  quantity  is  demanded.  If  Main- 
tenance Grants  are  necessary  at  the  outset  of  a  teacher's  career 
let  ihem  be  given.  We  do  not  ask  that  our  profession  shall 
be  closed  to  none  bu/t  the  wealthy  ;  but  we  demand  that  the 
assistance,  if  it  is  given,  shall  be  thorough.  Do  not  be  content 
with  manufacturing  partially  qualified  teacheivs.  Insist  that 
all  shall  obtain  their  diploma  at  a  Training  College  with  the 
assistance,  if  necessary,  of  State  subventions,  and  that  those 
who  win  llieir  iprofessional  s,purs  in  this  way  sliall  have  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  a  earner  worthy  of  the  "  shiajxirs  of 
national  <!estinies." 

Tliis  policy  may  not  suit  the  reactionaries  who  control  many 
Education  Committees  to-d.ay  ;  but  I  feel  sure  that  it  will  com- 
mend itself  to  the  iJeojjle.  Democracies  are  human  and  have 
committed  many  errors,  but  they  have  never  been  guilty  of  the 
vice  of  par.-imony.  When  the  dcctcrs  demanded  a  fair  remunera- 
tion for  tlieir  services  they  had  popular  support  at  their  back. 
We  claim  with  all  modesty  tliat  our  .s-ervi(;es  are  as  valuable  to 
tlie  nation,  'but  we  do  not  ask  for  (juite  the  same  reward.  Our 
Union  .scale  of  salaries  asks  that  after  about  thirteen  years' 
service  a  Certificated  Assistant  MastiT  may  rcci'ivc  £200  and 
a  Mistress  £150  jier  annum.  No  wonder  that  a  leading  weekly 
pulilication  TTescribes  this  programme  as  absolutely  "painful  in 
it-i  moderation." 

Sir  W.  llareourt  has  put  it  on  record  that  in  his  opinion 
£160  is  the  lowest  income  on  which  a  professional  man  or 
woman  can  live  at  a  reasonable  standard  of  comfort.  He  gave 
this  as  his  reason  for  raising  the  limit  of  income-tax  exemption. 
Ill   tlic  liLdit  of  this  statement  examine  the  following  statistics 
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as  to  teachers'  salaries.     The  figures  are  from  the  latent  Govern- 
ment Blue  Book  : 


Head    Masters. 
One  receives  £560. 
Below  £ieO  47  per  cent. 
(One  Head     Master    receives 
les^s  than  £50.) 
Certificated     Assistant 

Masters. 
Below  £160  82  per  cent. 
(Two  receive  less  than  £50.) 


Head  Mistresses. 
Below  £160  85  per  cent. 
(Two     Head     Mistresses    re- 
ceive "less  than  £50.) 
Certificated     Assistant 

Mistresses. 
Fourteen    out    of    49,000    re- 
ceive more  than  £160. 

377  receive  less  than  £50. 


These  figures  show  that  there  is  no  teacher  in  any  Primary 
School  who  can  be  described  as  well  paid.  The  solitary 
recipient  of  £560  can  only  claim  to  be  wealthy  in  comparison 
with  his  99,999  colleagues.  A  "shaper  of  national  destinies  "  is 
not  munificently  rew.arded  even  when  he  receives  £560  per 
annum.  There  are  thousands  who  receive  more  for  less  valu- 
able service.  No  Education  Committee  can  say  that  its 
teachers  are  generously  paid,  except  on  the  principle  which 
awards  the  sovereignty  of  the  blind  to  the  one-eyed  man.  Brad- 
ford and  Leeds  are  not  so  bad  as  the  North,  East,  and  West 
Ridings,  but  neither  of  tlie.'^e  towns  allows  its  Certificated  As- 
sistants to  attain  to  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  "  minimum  standard  of 
comfort."  Of  the  salaries  paid  in  the  North  and  East  Ridings 
it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  patience.  It  is  perhaps  sufficient  to 
say  that  in  these  two  areas  there  are  several  Head  Teachers 
whose  incomes  will  be  consideraibly  increased  when  they  retire 
from  active  service  and  enter  into  enjoyment  of  their  Govern- 
ment Superannuation  allowances.  To  any  teacher  who  thinks 
of  entering  the  service  of  these  authorities  I  say,  "  Wait  and  see 
if  they  accede  to  the  demands  for  better  remuneration." 

The  cause  of  the  dearth  of  teachers  and  the  remedy  are  plain. 
Cease  filling  the  schools  with  unskilled  and,  therefore,  sweated 
labour.  Do  not  be  content  with  throwing  only  tlie  entrance 
gates  wider  open.  Increase  the  future  rewards  of  those  who 
enter  and  show  to  parents  and  guardians  that  even  in  time<^ 
of  "activity  in  trade"  teacliing  is  an  occupation  worth  follow- 
ing. The  people  can  help  towards  the  realisation  of  this  ideal. 
Their  children's  future  is  at  stake,  for  if  the  reactionaries  retain 
their  dominion  the  Primary  Schools  will  steadily  drift  towards 
educational  bankruptcy.  -Let  the  i>eople  insist  on  their  repre- 
sentatives acceding  to  the  claim  of  the  teachers  for  fair  re- 
muneration, a.nd  let  parents  and  guardians  refuse  to  allow 
their  offspring  to  become  "  shapers  of  national  destinies  "  until 
the  lal)ourer's  reward  is  more  commensurate  with  the  nobilitv  of 
'  his  work. 


JUVENILE    EMPLOYMENT. 


A  Paper  to  be  read  at 

THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  EDUCATION  CONFERENCE, 
BRADFORD, 

On   Saturday,  Januarj-  5rd,  1914. 

SOME   PROBLEMS  OF   JUVENILE  EMPLOYMENT. 

By   Mr.    KELSALL    BROADLEY,    B.Sc.     (Senior    Organising 

Officer    for   Juvenile    Employment,    Board    of   Trade    Labour 

Exchanges). 

This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  state  what  are  the  main  problems 
cf  juvenile  labour,  to  supply  some  evidence  a--!  to  the  character 
and  results  of  bliird-alley  emplcyment,  and  to  hazard  some 
f  uggesitions  towards  the  solution  of  some  of  the  difficulties. 

In  order  to  emphaisise  present-day  problems,  a  comparison 
with  the  now  rapidly  declining  apprenticeship  system  has  been 
in.tro'diiced,  but  the  paper  is  not  intended  as  a  lament  on  the 
decay  of  the  mediaeval  method,  nor  as  a  tsagge^tion  that  the 
revival  of  it,  were  that  possible,  would  form  a  solulion  of  our 
existing  difficulties. 

Present  Conditions. 

The  leading  features  of  present-day  juvenile  labour  may  be 
stated  as  foil  lows  :  — 

(1)  In  nearly  all  induMrial  fli.-trir/.<  f/mri'  is  a  demand  fnf 
young  workers  far  in  ex^:('s.<  of  the  supply.  This  demand  varies 
in  intensity  in  individual  towns,  but,  speaking  generally, 
exceeds  the  supply.  Thits  is,  perhaps,  one  rea-on  why  so  many 
^ichool  children  are  at  work  cut  of  school  hours.  The  employ- 
iment  of  scliool  childrein  is  far  more  common  than  is  go^nerally 
supposed.  A  return  comj)iied  within  the  past  few  weeks  fni'  the 
city  of  Nottingham  c-hows  that 

2,933  school  cliildren  are  employed  out  of  >ehool  hiun^. 
361  of  tliese  juveniles  are  under  eleven  years  of  a^e.  and 
772  are  either  working  excessive  hours,  or  during  lioun^  pro- 
hibited by  tlie  by-laws. 
There  a.re  therefore  1,133  children  on  the  rolls  of  the  Notting- 
ham f^chool«>  illegally  employed. 

(2)  A  very  htrtje  nuinher  of  oi-i-ii /i!itinii-<  are  fol/mn-d  tih)fi<t 
exclusively  hy  yoiiiuj  peo/)l<',  so  that  in  tiiem  there  is  only  a  vt'ry 
sJight  chance  of  a  lad  finding  permanent  eniploynient.  This 
cla.Sfi  of  work  is  common.  In  many  towns  over  50  per  cent.  :il' 
the  jobs  open  to  boys  are  o!  this  character.  Examjiles  will  occur 
to  everyone.  A^  well  as  the  familiar  ca.-^e  of  the  errand  and 
van  boy,  examples  are  found  in  worsted  spinning,  wiu're 
probably  less  than  5  j)er  cent,  of  tlie  lads  are  nltiniateiy  ab- 
sorbed ;  in  cotton  spinning,  where  Mr.  Sidney  Wehl)  estimated 
that  there  are  ten  times  as  many  piecers  traitied  a--  are  recjiiiri'd 
to  fill  minders'  places  ;  while  in 
(similar  state  of  affairs  exists  in  tlu 
a  great  many  o:her  indu-trie-  win 
commonly  employed. 
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In  a.n  important  article  on  Juvenile  Labour  and  the  Scottish 
Census  Returns,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Greenwood,  of  Leeds  Univer- 
ivity,  he  says  :  — 

•'  Any  in<lusitry  in  which  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  employeevs 
are  juveniles  will  be  able,  in  the  aggregate,  to  find  fairly  per- 
manent places  for  all  itti  boy  workers,  provided  there  are  no 
disturbing  factors,  such  as  the'  influx  of  adult  workers  from  other 
jobs  ;  but  if  the  proportion  of  boys  it-;  much  less  than  this,  then 
the  adult  branches  of  the  industry  must  be  recruited  from  other 
sources;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  number  of  juveniles 
is  much  larger  than  10  per  cent.,  there  will  be  an  excess  which 
cannot  be  absorbed,  and  which  must  ultimately  seek  employ- 
men.t  elsewhere." 

Judged  by  this  standard,  most  of  our  retail  trades,  and  nearly 
all  the  textile  trades,  appear  tO'  employ  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  boys  than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  absorb. 

In  some  towns  where  the  supply  and  demand  for  juvenile 
labour  are  not  too  disproportionate,  the  Labour  Exchange 
officials  state  that  the  issue  of  exemptions  from  school  attend- 
ance, especially  when  those  occur  in  large  batches,  as  after 
labour  examinations,  is  followed  within  a  few  weeks  by  the 
appearance  at  the  Exchange  of  uiuisual  numbers  of  lads  sixteen 
to  eighteen  years  of  age.  This  appears  to  mean  that  the  little 
fellows  iiave  ousted  their  elder  brothers  fi'om  the  situations  they 
previously   held. 

At  present  there  is  no  statistical  evidence  to  prove  that  this 
is  .-o ;  if  true,  it  may  perhaps  be  held  to  serv^  a  good  purpose 
in  turning  lads  from  non-educational  work  befoie  they  are  too 
old  to  take  up  m<;re  promising  employment.  On  the  other 
hand,  educationists  will  probably  regard  it  as  some  support  for 
tiie  proposal  U,  raise  the  scliool-leaving  age. 

W<»rk  of  thi"  kind  has  usuaHy  several  sjjceial  characteristics. 
{(i)  It  is  well  ])aid,  far  more  highly  j)aid  than  apprentice- 
shi|>  to  skilled  trade — e.g.,  a  boy  at  sixteen  years  in  the 
boot  trade  may.  and  frequently  does,  earn  15s.  or  16s.  a 
week.  T!ii>  i>  a  great  attraction  to  ])arents  who  are  living 
near  the  poverty  line,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
•-acrifiee  of  tlie  prospects  of  the  elder  children  doe>s  often 
nu'an  better   fond   and  oi)])ortunities  for  the  younger. 

If,  as  we  ar<'  told,  parental  control  has  decayed,  is  it  not 
due  to  the  eeoncinic  iiKlepeiidence  of  youngsters  of  fifteen 
or  >ixt(>en  years  wliose  wages  are  important  contril)utinii-; 
to  the  iiiniily  exclie()uer.  rather  than  to  the  influence  of  a 
defective    educational    sy.^tem  ? 

(//)  The  work,  siinjile  in  charactei'  and  readily  learnt, 
UMiitlly  giviv-  no  -kill  or  ti-ainiiig  wlii<-li  will  serve  in  another 
occni)a.t.:oii.  Soin<'  nccup:ii:oii<.  iiuh'ed.  nio~t  certainlv  lead 
t')  (h'tericraiion  and  unfiliie-s  fc  r  n'guhir  employment' later. 
(")  The  i;reat  demand  for  workers  of  this  cla.ss  leads  the 
lad-  t')  eliange  tlieir  employer-  on  the  mo-t  trivial  grounds. 
It  i'^  no  uncoiiimon  thing  to  find  lads  w!ui  hav<'  had  twelve 
to  fifteen  eniplii\-eis  in  three  vears"  Wdi'k  in  some  cases 
th<'y  have  a]>o  changed  the  character  of  the  <'mnlovment. 
'Ihese  fr<'(|uent  (han<4(>s  of  cni|):ov<'r  and  work  give  no 
chance,  if  chance  tlii^re  he.  fci-  tlic  ac(|ni-.it  ion  of  technical 
knowledg(>  and  training  ami  th(<  discipline  wliich  comes 
fr<un  regidar  eniploynient.  and  continued  effort  is,  therefore. 
iinpf>s-ihl(>. 

(3)  Til, re  is  a-  a  re-nlt  of  the  conditions  indic-aled.  a  dis- 
pr..i\,rtionate  airniunt   of  iini'mphjyineiit  ainong-t  v:)nn<'  men, 


It  is  not  so  much  "  Too  old  at  fcrty  '  a^  "  Too  old  at  tieventeen 
or  eigihteen  years  of  age." 

Inquiries  made  at  tlie  La.bour  Exchanges  in  the  Yorkshire  and 
East  Midlands  Divisdon  respecting  unemployed  youths  between 
«se\enteeni  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  have  produced  evidence 
■which  is  very  suggestive. 

In  fourteen  towns  special  inve<iti  gat  ions  were  made  into  the 
cases  of  all  applicants  between  the  above-mentioned  ages  who 
made  application  for  work  in  the  months  of  Augu-st  and 
September,  1913.  As  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  great  trade 
activity,  there  i.s  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  numbers  are  in 
an\-  way  excessive  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  probably  below 
what  one  would  find  in  normal  times, 

The  case  of  Bradford,  typical  of  the  rest,  may  be  given  a-s  an 
example.  The  evidence  deals  with  all  the  appiicants  (231)  who 
asked  for  work  in  the  period,  and  brings  out  certain  facts. 

(1)  Education  and  I nteUlgence  of  Applicants,  ba'-ed  upon 
standard  reached  before  leaving  school. 

45.9  per  cent,  reached  Standard  VII.  or  Ex-\TI. 

27.2  per  cent,  reached  Standard  VI. 

19.1  per  cent,  reached   Standard  V. 

4.9  per  cent,  reached  standard  below  Standard  V. 

2.9  per  cent,  could  net  be  ascertained. 

Only  one  Secondary  Scihool  boy  wa^s  registered,  and  he  was 
included  with  Standard  VII.  and  Ex-VII. 

It  is  rather  striking  to  find  that  73  per  cent,  of  the  applicants 
had  reached  Standard  VI.  or  higher,  especially  when  the  bulk  of 
them  let*t  school  at  thirteen  years  of  age. 

(2)  Industrial  Character  of  Applicants. — As  the  only  way  of 
eliminating  the  personal  factor  in  the  investigation,  this  was 
based  entirely  upon  the  duration  of  employment  with  one 
employer. 

42.1  per  cent,  kept  one  situation  for  three  years  or  more. 

31.8  per  cent.  kei>t  one  situation  for  two  years,  but  less  than 
three  years. 

22.9  per  cent,  kept  one  situation  foi*  one  year,  but  less  tliaii 
two  years. 

3.2  per  cent.  kej)t  (jiie  situation  fur  less  than  one  yeai'. 

Nearly  74  per  cent,  kept  one  po^t  for  two  years  or  nmre, 
while  nearly  23  per  cent,  more  had  nmnagcd  to  work  in  one 
situation  for  at  least  a  year. 

(3)  Occupations  mainh/  follou-id  hdirccn  fnurtein  and, 
seventeen  i/ears  of  a(ie. 

IGO  boys,  or  61.3  |x>r  cent.,  worsted  trade  (two-thirds  of  them 
wor.sited  .spinniuig). 

45  boys,  or  17.2  per  cent.,  retail  trades,  mainly  errand  boys 
and  drivers. 

26  boys,  or  10  per  cent.,  factory  worker^.  >;ot  worsted. 

10  boys,  or  3.8  per  cent.,  office  boys. 

11  boys,  or  4.2  per  cent.,  skilled  trades. 

9  boys,  or  3.5  per  cent.,  miscellaneous,  chiefly  faini  and  uardcn. 

Nearly  90  per  cent,  of  these  occupations  are  hi^ddy  ))[iid  in 
the  initial  stages,  and  for  the  mos.t  part  do  little  toward^  nn- 
paring  the  lad  for  adult  employment. 

(4)  Occupations  which  were  last  fnllmrrd  hi  fore  aj/jili/ini/  at 
the  Exchange. 

67  applicants,  or  25.7  per  cent.,  were  la>t  employed  in  the 
worsted  industry,  chiefly  in  spinning  dtpartinents  and  ware- 
houses. 


29  applicants,  or  11.1  per  cent.,  wool-combers. 
16  applicautt;,  or  6.1  per  cent.,  dyers'  labourers. 
59  applicants,  or  22.9  per  cent.,  general  labourers. 
10   applicants,    or   4   per   cent.,    bottle-washers   and   employees 
in  liceuvsed  houses. 

21  applicants,  or  8.1  per  cent.,  junior  shop-assistants, 
messengers,  and  porters. 

9  applicants,  or  3.5  per  cent.,  engineering  and  building  trades. 
32  applicants,  or  12.2  per  cent.,  drivers  of  hortiets. 
9  applicants,  or  3.5  per  cent.,  clerical  work. 
9  applicants,  or   3.5  per   cent.,  miscellaneous,  mainly   bill  dis- 
tributing and  street  trading. 
The  return  appears  to  show  : — 

(a)  That  the  applicants  were  not  in  any  sense  educa- 
tionally inferior.  The  large  proportion  of  Standard  YII. 
boys  included  in  the  return  is  a  striking  feature  in  nearly 
every  town.  They  are  often  employed  in  the  very  lowest 
class  of  woi'k — e.ij.,  one  Standard  VII.  lad  had  been  cari'ying 
cut  boxes  and  parcels  for  a  milliner  for  3^  years,  another 
(Standard  ex-VlI.),  twenty  years  ot  age,  worked  as  a  sand- 
paperer. 

(6)  The  bulk  of  the  applicants  had  good  industrial 
characters.  A  worker  who  keeps  one  post  for  two  years  or 
more  is  neither  devoid  of  ability  nor  of  character. 

(c)    That  the    lads    having    begun    industrial     life    in  the 
highly-paid    but   non-educational    occupations    were    led    on 
ultimately  to  work  which  for  men  is  either  very  moderately 
paid    or    irregular    in    character.     In   other    words,    neither 
educational   attainments  nor  industrial   character  can,    as    a 
general  rule,  counteract  the  influences  of  a  mistaken  choice 
of  employment. 
Educational  work  cannot    be   said    to  be    completed   until   the 
boy  or  girl  from  school  is  on  tlie  way  to  being  a  useful  citizen, 
and  unless  some  help  and  guid-ance  are  forthcoming  at  the  criti- 
cal niom:»nt,  when  a  choice  of  employment  is  made,  it  is  oertaiin 
that  disaster  will  often  befall  those   who  encounter  the  pitfalls 
and   dangers  which  so  fre(]uently  await  them. 

This  return  and  similar  information  which  I  possesv-i  regard- 
ing the  conditions  in  other  towns  indicate  tliat  the  schools  have 
done  their  duty  ]jretty  well  by  the  lads.  They  are  not  in  their 
})ie.sent  lamentable  condition  for  lack  of  education,  and  school 
discipline  has  developed  for  them  industry  and  sufficient  force 
of  character  to  enable  them  to  keep  a  situation  for  a  consider- 
able  length  of  time. 

What  seems  to  lie  wanted  to  meet  this  position  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  greater  amount  of  oi'thodox  education,  either  technical 
or  general.  The  education  already  obtained  will,  no  doubt,  be 
sufficient  to  make  them  thoroughly  discontented  labourers  and 
bottle-washers,  without,  [)erhaps,  affording  them  any  other  com- 
]>('nsation.      O /)j)i/rtiniilic.<  and  </ui(hin<('   are  what  they  require. 

Tile  wast'C  of  <'dncational  effort  and  of  natural  talent  under 
the  present  conrlitions  is  enormous,  and  when  educationists 
realise  that  the  clever  boys  from  the  schf)o]s  so  frequently  drift 
iiit'i  irifgular  and  unsuitable  work  and  deteriorate  under  its 
inflncncc  t!i;jy  will  seize  upon  the  opportunities  afforded  them 
;i!"l  will  K'gard  tlie  .Juvenile  Employment  Committees  as 
ani'ingsl  tin-  iinist  \"alinib!<>  agencies  which  work  for  juvenile 
l.H'ttcrnient. 

In  the  wolds  of  the  Minority  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on   the    Poor  I^aws  :    "  We    cannot    believe    that   the    nation   can 


long  persist  hi  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  unemployed,  and  par- 
ticularly the  under-employed  and  the  unemployable,  are  thus 
being  daily  created  under  our  eyes  out  of  bright  young  lives 
capable  of   better  things." 

A  brief   comparison  with  the  old    apprenticeship  system   may 
perhaps  serve  to  emphasise  existing  difficulties. 


Ajrpreiiticeshij)  System. 
(1)  It  provided  for  the  ap- 
prentice a  complete  technical 
training  up  to  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  This  was  enforceable 
by  the  Guilds  and  by  statute. 


(2)  Regular  employment  dur- 
ing the  years  of  adolescence. 


(3)  Some  definite  person 
armed  with  authority  respon- 
sible for  the  industrial  and 
moral  training  of  the  youth. 


(4)  The  youtli  was  regarded 
as  a  learner  preparing  for  a 
man's  work.  His  recompense 
was  not  only  wages,  but  aLso 
training. 


Present  Conditions. 

(1)  Technical  training  in  our 
Technical  Schools  is  voluntary, 
and  is  only  undertaken  in  any 
thorough  manner  by  a  small 
proportion  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. A<s>  now  organised  many 
modern  industries  cannot  give 
this  training  in  the  workshop. 

(2)  Unemployment  is  now  ex- 
tremely common  between  seven- 
teen and  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  is  accompanied  by  de- 
terioration on  all  sides. 

(3)  Neither  parent,  Educa- 
tion Authority,  nor  employer 
entirely  realises  and  accepts  re- 
sponsibility for  the  future  of 
the  young.  The  employer  dis- 
charges his  obligations  by  pay- 
ing comparatively  high  wages. 
Tliese  high  wages  bringing 
economic  independence  to  the 
young,  often  make  it  difficult  to 
exercise  parental  control,  while 
the  Education  Authority  has, 
at  present,  no  powere  of  con- 
trolling those  who  are  beyond 
the  age   of  fourteen  years. 

(4)  The  youth  is  regarded  as 
a  proilucer  and  is  paid,  a«  a 
rule,  on  the  same  footing  as  an 
adult,  i.e.  according  to  output. 


In  spite  of  many  efforts  which  are  l>eing  made  to  foster  tlie 
apprenticeship  system,  it  must  be  realised  that  under  the  present 
industrial  organisation  any  general  revival  of  it  (in  the  sense  of 
making  it  the  usual  way  of  entering  a  trade)  is,  if  not  inij)()s- 
sible,  extremely  improbable. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulties  due  to  the  developments  of  the 
factory  system  we  have  to  remember  that  what  the  father  ami 
the  apprentice  really  paid  for  in  premium  or  service  was  not 
only  instruction  and  training  in  a  handicraft,  but  the  legal  rij^lit 
to  exercise  a  protected  trade.  With  the  disappearance  of  this 
guarantee  apprenticeship  lost  one  of  its  chief  attractions. 

If  we  mean  to  face  the  facts  we  must  realise  that  : — 

(1)  Much  of  this  non-educational  blind-alley  emijlnyment  is 
work  which  has  to  be  done  for  the  service  of  mankind.  What- 
ever educational  or  other  advances  are  made,  there  mue^t  Ix- 
someone  who  will  execute  these  necessary  services. 

(2)  At  present  the  existing  skilled  trades  could  not  absorb 
the  output  of  the  echools. 
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(3)  There  are  many  tradto  in  which  the  workers  are  recruited, 
not  frum  the  ranks  of  boys,  but  from  the  ranks  of  young  un- 
skilled labourers. 

(4  Economic  pressure  doee  and  will  apparently  continue  to 
produce  parents  and  cliildren  ready  to  accept  work  of  this  kind 
on  account  of  tiie  immediate  advantages  which  it  offers. 

(5)  Unless  something  can  be  done  we  shall  continue  to  produce, 
as  we  are  producing  now,  masses  of  young  men  who,  on  account 
of  deterioration,  lack  of  training,  or  instability  of  character,  are 
less  in  demand  as  workers  at  twenty-one  years  of  age  than  when 
they  left  school. 

In  order  to  meet  the  position  we  need  : — 

(a)  The  study  and  dissemination  of  information  on 
matters  relating  to  juvenile  employment  and  the  consequent 
formation  of  public  opinion.  The  existing  Employment 
Committees  (fifty-six  Choice  of  Employment  and  thirty- 
eight  Advisory  Committees)  are  doing  already  useful  work 
of   this  kind. 

(b)  A  plan  for  preventing  the  deterioration  of  lads  while 
employed  in  non-educational  work. 

This  would  require  definite  oral  and  manual  teaching  arranged 
to  meet  l<;:cal  conditions,  and  some  form  of  supervision,  a  com- 
bination, if  possible,  of  the  features  of  tlie  Continuation  Schools 
and  the  existing  Lads'  Clubs,  with  the  functions  of  After-Care 
workers  thrown   in. 

To  be  really  efficacious  in  addition  to  tli?  instruction  such  a.s  is 
now  provided  in  the  Evening  Schools,  tliere  must  be  esprit  de 
corps,  a  character-forming  influence  freijuently  found  in  Lads' 
Cikibs  and  such  organisations,  where  boys  play  ivs  weJl  as  tstudy 
together  and  correspondingly  rare  in  the  existing  Continuation 
Schools. 

The  question  of  compulsory  attendance  at  continuation  cla<5ses 
is  being  keenly  debated  and  the  exact  form  or  cliaracter  of 
these  classes  is  also  under  discmssnon  ;  but  whale  the  argument 
goes  on,  and  it  may  continue  for  a  long  time,  the  problem  of  the 
boys  remains  unchanged.  Meanwhile,  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
that  some  Committees  are  endeavouring  to  alleviate  tlie  position. 
The  classes  fcjr  errand  boys  now  Innng  formed  in  York  have  the 
support  of  over  100  «'ni|)]oyers.  who  will  grant  Lime  for  attend- 
ance on  two  days  a  week  in  business  hours. 

(r)  Some  powers  to  prevent  lads  from  remaining  too  long 
in  unsatisfactory  situations.     Instead  of  being  dismissed  or 
leaving  in  despair  at  seventeen  the  lad  should   be  warned  at 
fifteen  or  so,  so  that  lie  ca.niiot  be  al>sorbe(l  into  the  trade, 
and  if  during  the  jireceding  period  be  lias  been  under  some 
fiorin  of  educational   training  and  discipline  there  is  still  a 
chance  of  his  becoming  a  useful  <-itizeu,  able  in  ma.nh'ood  to 
earn  a  jiving  wage  and  to  mainta.in  in  decency  a  household  ; 
whereas  there  are  few  lads  at  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of 
age  able  to  accept  the  low  wages  which  promising  openings 
can  offer. 
\'arious    suggestions  have  been    made   as    to  the   measures  re- 
quired  to  give  effect  to  the  above  ends.     Among  these  may   be 
mentioned  the  formation  of  Employment   C<mimittees  in  all  our 
large  towns   to  study   the  question  and   to  form   public   opinion 
— compulsory  registration  of  all  juvenile  employment  in  order  to 
acquire    reliable    information    and    later    the    granting   to   these 
Committees  of  power  to  control  the  conditions  under  which  the 
young  are  employed,  as,  in  former  times,  the  Gruilds  regulated 
the  conditions  of  apprenticeship. 


Some  information  respecting  261  young  men  ( 17 — 21  )  who  sought  em- 
ployment through  the  Bradford  Labour  Exchange  during  August  and 
September,  1913. 

betwee^  14  and  17     ^^^^^ 


Educational  at- 

tainmeuis— 

Standard  reached 

at  School. 


260 


ZW 


200 


180 


160 


13 


Not  known. 


Below  std.  V. 


Reached 
Std.  V. 


120 


100 


6) 


40 


120 


Reached 
Sid.  VI. 


Industrial  cha- 
racter (based  on 
duration  of  em- 
ployment with 
one  employer). 

8      Under  one 
year. 


60  One  year,  but 
under  two 
:    years. 


Ei  Two  years, 
but  under 
tliree  jear? 


Readied 
StiJ.  VI r..  or 
Ex-VII. 


110   Three  years 
and  uvur. 


10 


10 


26 


45 


Miscellaneou- 


Skilled  trades 


Clerical  work 


Factory  work 
—not  worsted. 


Errand  boys 
and  drivers 
for  retailers. 


32 


59 


Engineering  and 
building. 

Clerical  work. 


Sliop-.issistants 
and  sliop- 
p  liters. 

3trett-trad  is 
aiid  bi  Idistri- 
butors. 

Bottle  washers. 


Dr. vers. 


Cier.eral 

labourer- 


160'  Worsted  trade 
j    (107  spinning; 

53  warc- 
!     house-,  A:c.). 


16     Dyers'  laboiircr- 


23  !  Wool  combers. 


67 


Worst  I'd  trade 
ehii'lly  siiiuiiint; 
;inil  wareliiuise 
work. 
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Extract  from  an  indenture,  dated  January  25rd,  17B1. 

"...  During  all  whicli  term  the  said  apprentice  his  said 
Master  well  and  faithfully  shall  serve,  his  secrets  shall  keep,  his 
lawful  comniaiuls  shall  do.  Fornication  and  adultery  shall  not 
commit.  Hurt  or  Damage  to  his  said  Master  shall  not  do  or 
consent  to  be  done,  but  to  his  power  shall  let  it  and  forthwith  his 
said  Master  tliereof  warn.  Taverns  or  Alehouses  he  shall  not 
Haunt  or  Frequent  unless  it  be  about  his  Master's  business  there 
to  be  done. 

"  At  Dice,  Card-t.aibles,  Bowls,  ot  any  other  unlawful  games 
he  shall]  not  play. 

"  He,  the  said  John  Mercer  his  executors,  Aidmindstrato/rs,  or 
Assigns  shall  and  will  Teach,  Leiarn,  and  InfcTm  him,  the  said 
apprentice,  or  cause  him  to  be  taught,  learned,  and  informed,  in 
the  Art  and  Mystery  of  Cordwaining,  which  the  said  Master 
now  useth  after  the  best  manner  of  knowledge. 

"  And  also  sh,ail  find  and  provide  to  and  for  liis  said  appren- 
tice sufficient  and  enough  of  M.e'at,  Dinink,  and  Lcdging,  amd 
S'hces  and  Aprons  during  t^he  whole  time  of  his  AppreiiitJce.sh.ip. 

"  And  the  said  J<;hn  M?reer  is  to  allow  his  (said  apprentice  a 
fortuiight  every  year  to  improve  himself  in  Writing  and  Ac- 
counts.'' 


DESIDERATA  IN    ELEMENTARY    EDUCATION. 


Papers  to  be  read  at 

THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  EDUCATION  CONFERENCE. 

BRADFORD. 

On  Saturday,  January  3rd,  1914. 


ENGLISH      LITERATURE     IN     ELEMENTARY     SCHOOLS. 

By  Miss  ALICE  M.  JACKSON,  B.A. 

(^Manchester). 

A  few  years  ago  the  candidates  at  the  Government  Certifi- 
cate E.xamination  were  asked  what  they  would  say  in  reply  to  a 
parent  who  was  supposed  to  have  written  to  them  as  teachers, 
"  Please  don't  teach  my  Tom  any  more  poetry ;  he  is  going  to  be 
a  grocer."  Like  this  parent,  there  are  many  people  who  seem 
to  have  forgotten  that  whatever  else  their  boys  and  girls  are 
going  to  be,  they  will,  if  they  grow  up,  at  least  be  men  and 
women.  Since  they  must  share  the  common  needs  of  humanity, 
it  follows  that  literature  is  a  vital  necessity  to  them.  If  life  is 
worth  living,  the  humanities  must  be  worth  teachiug. 

Many  of  the  mistakes  in  education  made  in  the  past  were  due 
ti'  the  fact  that  we  refused  to  believe  that  the  children  whom  it 
was  our  privilege  to  educate  were  full-blooded  humans,  for  whom 
emotion  and  action  were  as  fundamentally  important  as  thought. 
W'e  offered  a  curriculum  suitable  for  a  low-grade  clerk,  and  were 
surprised  that  many  of  the  boys  brought  up  on  it  lacked  imagina- 
tion and  initiative,  and  that  the  girls  it  produced  were  not  always 
very  good  mothers.  Everybody  remembers  Rousseau's  famous 
remark,  after  sketching  out  an  education  for  Emile,  in  which 
feeling  had  been  ignored,  "  It  7tow  remains  to  give  him  a  heart.'" 
We  have  learnt,  since  Rousseau's  day.  that  from  the  very  begin- 
ning we  must  keep  in  view  the  complex  nature  and  the  varying 
i:eeds  of  a  real  child,  and  we  must  begin  at  once  to  train  him  in 
right  habits  of  feeling  and  action  r,s  well  as  of  thought. 

The  prime  necessity  for  a  teacher  of  literature  is  an  interest 
in  life.  It  does  not  so  much  nuittei-  what  aspect  of  life  most 
arouses  our  enthusiasm,  if  only  it  moves  us  deeply  enough.  We 
ali  read  in  what  Sir  Thomas  Brftwne  so  finely  called  "  that  uni- 
versal and  public  manuscript  which  lies  expanvsed  unto  the  eyes 
cf  all,"  but  we  read  different  pages.  If  we  know  and  love  the 
page  which  we  are  reading,  we  shall  not  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  other  pages  in  the  same  book  may  be  read  and  loved  by 
ether.-.  Literature  heightens  oui-  .«ense  cf  the  liveablene-ss  of  life. 
Ottering  us,  as  .Matthew  Arnold  said.  '"  a  criticism  of  life."  it 
gives  us  a  certain  standpoint  from  which  to  i?ee  its  j)ower  and 
it;-  beauty. 

Can  the  dramatic  savour  of  ex;.<tence  be  brought  home  t  >  tlie 
dwellers  in  our  great  cities  otherwise  than  in  the  form  of  nuiider 
news  in  the  evening  papers?  Can  a  study  of  the  tragic  in  litera- 
ture c^ive  people  the  p;;v;er  of  seeintj  in  the  eveiyday  life  around 
them  something  of  noble  and  uplifting  tragedy  where  now  they 
see   only    the   sordid   and  the   horrible?     If    Aristotle   vra.s   rigiil, 
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this  is  what  the  great  masters  of  literary  tragedy  do  for  us ;  they 
do  not  make  life  less  tragic,  but  they  help  us  to  see  a  meaning  in 
it«  tragedy  and  its  comedy  which  might  not  have  been  apparent 
to  us  without  their  help. 

Th*  hi'Jh><  h'ttrr.i  cf  the.  gr&ait  masters  of  tlw»ug]iit.  eoiino  ly 
the  poorest  and  meanest  of  us,  offering  their  interpretations  of 
life  and  of  death.  Children,  in  being  taught  how  to  read,  h<';\e 
been  given,  as  one  writer  has  said,  "  the  key  of  the  great  wifidoni 
box,"  but  in  order  that  they  may  desire  to  open  it,  we  must  give 
them  some  idea  of  the  kingly  treasures  which  lie  within.  The 
phrase-j  minted  by  royal  thinkers  bring  us  not  only  wurds 
rich  and  beautiful,  but  the  wealth  of  great  ideas  enshrined  in 
the  words.  The  poorest  toiler  may  feel  "  the  wind  on  the 
heath  "  ;  in  places  where  no  floweis  are,  the  fragrance  of  "  the 
rose  of  the  world."  may  be  sweet;  while  to  "world-deafened 
ears  "  the  music  made  when  "  the  morning  stars  sang  together  " 
may  sound  refreshingly. 

Nearly  all  our  "  method  "  in  the  teaching  of  English  will 
follow  from  the  aims  of  the  teaching  which  have  been  suggested. 
Our  children  must  have  sufficient  literature  to  give  them  some 
idea  of  its  immense  variety  in  matter  and  form.  We  shall  begin, 
of  course,  with  stories  and  simple  rhymes,  remembering  the  wise 
counsels  of  Plato  on  these  matters.  We  shall  regulaiiy  read 
aloud  to  our  children,  offering  little  or  no  explanation  but  such 
as  is  suggested  by  the  living  voice — that  best  interpretei'  of 
authors  who,  though  called  "  dead,"  are  essentially  inmiortal. 
The  children  will  understand  that  such  reading  is  for  their  en- 
joyment, and  they  will  early  }>egin  to  think  of  books  as  a  sonice 
of  noble  pleasure  from  which  tliey  can  at  all  times  take  wliat 
they  want.  They  themselves  will  be  encouraged  in  the  habit 
of  reading,  both  silently  and  aloud  ;  different  children  will  Icarti 
by  heart,  and  will  say  in  different  ways,  the  different  passages  of 
prose  and  poetry  which  appeal  to  them  and  which  they  desire  to 
have  as  "a  precious  ])ossessioii  for  evei'."  Many  childi'en  will 
at  first  prefer  some  literature  whicli  is  not  really  first-rate,  init 
sincerity  in  judgment  must  always  be  cultivated  and  apjireciation 
of  the  l>est  will  come  in  time.  Lit^-i-ature  will  l>e  associated 
with  the  other  fine  arts,  especially  with  music,  painting,  and 
drama,  and  the  coiniection  of  the  finest  literatui'e  with  religion 
must  not  be  forgotten.  The  children's  own  speech  will  uncon- 
sciously be  improved  by  the  study  of  great  models,  ami  at  last 
the  ordinary  conversation  of  our  citizens  may  become  vivid, 
forcible,    and    beautiful. 

After  a  good  deal  of  litcrai-y  giouiul  has  been  somewhat 
lightly  covei'ed.  a  more  (iet:iiled  study  of  some  great  i)assagi's  ''f 
literature  nuiv  be  attempted,  and  gradually  the  children  will 
acquire  some  ])ower  of  analysis  and  some  idea  of  liteiary  form. 

Tn  the  u])|)er  standards  and  in  the  ('ontinuatiou  Schools,  where, 
it  is  to  be  honed,  gi'eat  numbers  of  oui'  adolescent  bovs  and  i,ii''s 
will  soon  be  gathered,  liteiature  will  take  an  imi)ortaiit  pLce. 
Wholesome  diama  and  loirance  will  ])rovide  sustenance  fur  the 
emotional  life  now  e.\])aiidinn;  mo  rapidly.  NoI)le  ideals  of  life 
will  be  wovvn  into  the  long,  long  dreams  of  youth.  Comrete 
exMmi)les  of  noble  manhood  and  womanhood  will  enrich  the 
experience  of  the  individual,  and  by  theii'  suggestiveness  will 
quicken  in  him  the  sorial  instincts  and  check  tlu!  gi'owth  of  me;ni 
and  selfi'^h  impulses.  Tin-  power  of  entering  imaginatively  iiit  > 
the  lives  of  others  will  b"  ;i(<iniie(l.  and  fi'oni  this,  symi>at  hot 'e 
action   wi'l   alniost    certainly  follow. 

This  is  an  <ild  ideal,  but  may  1  ask  you  (o  consider  whctht-r  't  is 


an  ideal  for  the  rich  few  or  for  the  great  masses  of  the  people 
educated  in  our  Elementary  Schools?  The  more  intensely  c/>n- 
scious  we  are  of  the  dangers  and  limitations  in  the  lives  of  the 
poor,  the  more  eager  shall  we  be  to  make  their  children  worthy 
freemen  in  the  republic  of  letters.  Man's  "  unconquerable  soul  " 
aspires  to  the  highest.  Blessed  are  we  if  we  can  help  our  children 
to  realise  that  there  is  a  kingdom  of  God  and  that  it  lies  within 
us  and  them. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  TO  GIRLS  OF  TRAINING  IN  HOUSECRAFT. 

By  Miss  CLEGHORN,  M.A. 

(Sheffield.) 

Six  yearis  ago,  at  tlie  Nortli  of  England  Conference  in  Sheffield, 
I  had  the  honour  of  reading  a  paper  on  "Housecraft  in  Girls' 
Schools."  Last  year,  at  Nottingham,  1  again  had  the  privilege 
of  presenting  the  same  subject  to  the  Conference  there  assem- 
bled. This,  then,  is  the  "  third  time  of  asking  "  for  considera- 
tion of  the  im|>ortanee  of  ho^usecraft  training  for  our  girls  ;  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  should  be  the  opportunity  of  questioning 
ourselves  and  the  imblic  beyond  these  waills  :  whcithor  there  is 
any  good  reason  for  further  delay ;  whether  the  teaching  of 
housecraft  in  important;  and  whether  the  slow  iirogress  made 
is  commensurate  with  that  importance. 

I  remember  at  the  close  of  my  jjaper  at  Sheffield  I  advocated 
an  attemjJt  to  meet  the  difficulties  (mostly  financial  ones)  of  the 
introduction  of  teaching  this  subject  in  a  practical  way  by 
boldly  making  the  best  (or  the  worst)  of  the  situation,  and  at- 
tempting to  bring  such  teaching  into  the  ordinary  classroom,  by 
the  class  teaclier  and  with  little  or  no  apparatus,  excepting  such 
as  might  be  supplied  by  the  chil<lren  themselves.  To  this  end.  I 
compiled  a  syllabus  arranged  under  three  heads  :  (1)  Demonstra- 
tion lessons  by  the  teacher;  (2)  practical  work  by  the  scholars; 
(3)  written  exercises  following  the  demonstration  lessons.  This 
really  was  a  counsel  of  despair  and  w-as  only  adopted  in  a  few 
rare  instances,  althougli  I  have  been  given  to  understand  tliat 
where  it  was  tried  it  was  most  successful.  Naturally,  any 
teacher  attempting  such  a  task  would  be  the  <Mithusiast  who 
would  make  a  succes-^  under  any  circumstances.  Since  then, 
h.owever,  ojjinions  have  changed  considerably,  and  it  would 
take  a  l)rave  man  and  a  still  braver  woman  to  challenge  to-day 
tiie  importance  of  this  subject  or  to  suggest  such  a  makeshift 
policy  as  the  one  just  outlined. 

Instead,  most  thinking  people  are  agreed  that  the  subject  is  of 
vital  importance  and  must  be  taught  by  fully  (lualificd  teachers 
in  properly  equipped  places. 

We  all  realise  that  some  efTorts  must  be  nia<le  to  improve  th(> 
conditions  of  tiio  poorer  homes  of  our  country.  It  is,  of  course, 
largely  4V  social  (pieslion — bad  housing,  sweated  labour,  over- 
crowding, starvation  wages,  and  many  other  hindrances  to  })ro- 
gross  exist ;  but  are  we  satisfied  that  as  educationists  we  are  not 
to  some  extent  resi'onsible?  If  we  allow  our  girls  to  grow  ui) 
ignorant  of  those  things  that  make  for  comfort  and  happiness  in 
a  home,  can  we  wonder  that  many  homes  are  uncomfortable  «nd 
unhappy?  Donu'stic  economy  is  as  important  as  political 
economy,  only  it  deals  with  the  part,  not  the  whole,  of  the 
economy  of  life.  Will  tiie  whole  be  good  if  the  constituent  parts 
are  bad? 

We  read  of  physical  deterioration,  race  suicide,  poor  law 
reform,  infantile  mortality,  and  we  realise  how  much  responsi- 
bility rests  on  the  mother,  the  trainer  of  the  children;  but  is  it 
fair  to  leave  it  all  to  her?  It  is  quite  true,  under  ideal  condi- 
tions, the  niotlier  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  tniiru-r  of  her  children; 
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but  how  many  mothers  live  under  such  ideal  conditions?  How 
many  mothers  can  and  do  train  their  girls  to  home  responsibili- 
ties? 

Do  not  let  us  hide  our  heads  in  the  sand;  let  us  acknowledge 
that  present  conditions  actually  hinder  girls  from  obtaining  such 
training  in  their  homes,  and  therefore  it  is  essential  that  it 
should  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

What  are  these  conditions,  then,  that  hinder  the  modern  girl 
from  becoming  a  good  housewife  and  mother? 

I.  Compulsory  Education. — Years  ago  girls  were  not  com- 
pelled by  law  to  go  to  school,  and  their  mothers,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  kept  them  at  home  whenever  they  required  them.  So 
these  girls  took  a  larger  share  in  the  home  life — they  helped 
mother  in  washing,  cleaning,  cooking,  and  nursing  the  baby. 
They  went  the  errands,  bargained  and  bought,  and  i^i  a  desultory 
sort  of  fashion  went  to  school  when  they  were  not  wanted  at 
home. 

But  the  Act  of  1870  altered  all  this,  and  girls  were  compelled 
to  attend  school  regularly  and  so  missed  the  mother's  instruction 
in  the  work  of  the  home.  Hence  the  nation's  right  to  suj^ply  to 
these  girls  the  training  they  do  not  now  get  in  tjieir  homes. 

But  you  may  suggest,  many  girls  are  still  kept  at  home  when 
they  ought  to  be  at  school.  That  is  quite  true,  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  mothers  who  would  be  most  likely  to  give  their  daughters 
home  training  of  the  right  kind  are  those  who  realise  the  im- 
portance of  education  and  send  their  children  regularly  to 
school. 

II.  Changes  in  Conditions  of  Labour. — The  introduction 
of  machinery  has  made  much  of  the  factory  work  formerly 
clone  by  men  and  boys  open  to  women  and  girls,  and  conse- 
quently many  of  the  latter  when  they  are  allowed  to  leave 
school  drift  at  once  into  the  factory  or  the  workshop  and 
again  lose  their  chance  of  acquiring  such  valuable  knowledge. 

Again,  the  girl  of  the  better-class  parent  has  fewer  oppor- 
tunities than  formerly  of  becoming  an  adept  in  household 
management.  The  smiall-salaried  professional  man,  the  clerk, 
the  shopkeeper,  the  farmer  even,  does  not  now  keep  his 
daughters  at  home  waiting  in  patience  and  hopefulness  for  the 
man  who  does  not  always  appear,  and  incidentally  during  that 
waiting  period  acquainting  herself  with  methods  of  managing 
the  hypothetical  home.  A  course  of  reading  of  the  Jane  AusttMi 
type  should  be  sufficient  to  convjjice  the  most  sceptical  mind 
of  the  great  clumge  in  the  focus  and  outlook  on  life  of  the 
"  Early  Victorian  "  compared  with  the  modern  girl.  Xow  it 
is  not  oidy  what  shall  our  boys  become,  but  also  liow  can  we 
fit  Our  girls  to  earn  a  livelihood?  More  and  more  has  education 
and  enlightenment  made  the  modern  girl  independent  and 
inclined  to  make  or  mar  her  own  life  in  her  own  way,  not 
simply  to  '"wait  and  see,"  but  to  work  and  see.  Is  it  not 
essential  tlien    that  modern  education  should  fit  niotlern  needs? 

Education  is  for  life  iiiark  T  do  Tiot  say  for  livelihood.  Life 
is  many  sided-  but  its  centre  is  the  home.  Education,  there 
fore,  should  include  some  form  of  practical  training  for  girls 
in  homecraft.  Then  when  it  comes  to  be  their  turn  to  manage 
a  home  they  will  be  able  to  bi'ing  to  it  knowledge  instead  of 
ignorance,  a  sense  of  decency  and  self-respect,  a  desire  to 
overcome  difficulties,  to  resist  the  degradation  at  present  so 
prevalent,  and. to  refuse  to  submit  to  conditions  alike  disgrace- 
ful to  themselves  and  our  gx-eat  Empire.  The  school  must 
supply  what  the  school  has  forced  out  of  the  home  life  of  the 
child.    Th€  girl  who  is  going  to  be  a  success  in  the  future  must 
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not  only  know  how  to  spin  in  the  factory,  type  in  the  office, 
teach  in  the  classroom,  but  also  must  she  know  how  to  do 
what  after  all  every  girl  in  her  heart  wants  to  do — to  make  a 
home,  even  if  it  be  only  a  home  for  her  own  solitary  old  age 

What  are  the  facts?  About  four  million  women  in  this 
covintry  are  wage  earners.  Of  these  only  some  four  hundred 
thousand  are  engaged  in  intellectual  pursuits.  The  remaining 
three  and  a  half  milfione  are  either  in  factories  or  workshops, 
in  domestic  service,  or  employed  as  milliners,  dressmakers, 
shirt  makers,  or  some  kindred  form  of  wage-earning  work.  At 
least  one  miliion  out  of  the  four  millions  will  be  perpetual  wage 
earners. 

Are  we  doing  our  duty  if  we  do  not  give  them, the  chance  of 
obtaining  som.e  instruction  in  the  art,  seience,  and  practice  of 
housecraft?  You  do  not  employ  for  your  doctor,  your  lawyer, 
your  plumber,  or  gardener,  the  unqualified  man  or  woman- 
why  should  you  leave  it  to  chance  that  the  future  woman  to 
become  the  head  of  the  future  home,  be  it  rich  or  poor,  should 
come  to  her  kingdtmi  totally  untrained  and  unqualified  for  that 
important  position  ? 

"  But,"  you  say,  "  that  is  not  so.  M ij  wife  is  a  clever  house 
keeper — she  has  never  received  a  day's  tuition  in  housecraft  and 
my  home  is  a  model."  Lucky  man!  I  congratulate  y<ni  and  I 
also  agree  with  you  that  this  is  the  case  in  thousands  of 
iTistances — but  why  ?  Because  the  woman  (jf  cultured  brain  and 
long-continued  education  a))plies  hei'self  to  her  task  when  it 
becomes  necessary,  and  so  great  is  her  j)o\ver  of  intuition  and  so 
clever  is  her  innate  faculty  that  she  does  make  a  success  of  it— - 
but  let  me  tell  you  that  ycjur  wife  would  make  an  e(jual  success 
of  any  otlier  office.  She  would  run  a  factoiy  or  a  lunatic  asylum 
or  an  agricultural  college  equally  well — but  ■<h,<'  did  not  leave 
school  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  and  go  directly  into  wage-earning 
work.  I  am  speaking  of  millions  not  of  thousands.  Are  you 
ecpially  sure  of  the  capacity  of  the  wife  of  the  woi'king  man  to 
run  his  home  successfully  on  a  limited  wage,  with  no  outside  help, 
with  ))ossibly  several  little  children,  witli  probably  failing  health 
through  insufficient  food  and  overwork,  with  desjiair  because  of 
her  inability  to  make  both  ends  meet?  Do  you  wondei'  that 
homes  are  unhappy  because  badly  managed,  tliat  babies  die 
because  ignorantly  fed  and  luirsed,  that  debt  and  poverty  take 
the  heart  out  of  many  a  hundi'cd  ])()oi'  women  who  cannot  compass 
the  inipo.ssible,  who  cainiot  make  18s.  do  the  work  of  £1  ? 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  think  that  tiie  teaching  of  liousecraft 
is  going  to  raise  wages  oi'  make  housing  conditions  better,  but  I 
do  say  there  is  such  a  thing  as  divine  discontent,  and  if  our  girls 
h»arned  how  to  make  a  home  happy  and  comfortable  it  might 
stimulate  them  to  greater  efforts  to  improve  their  condition  later 

to  bring  thrift  and  knowledge  to  the  ])roblem.  The  mother  of 
tlic  future  would  not  in  loving  ignorance  do  her  baby  to  death 
willi  food  it  caiHiot  digest;  she  would  realise  that  there  aiv  ways 
:iiid  nu'airs  of  economising  that  lur  mother  d^l  not  know,  tinit 
^^^Inplo  foods  are  better  tliaii  fish,  chips  and  piekjes.  tlnit  the  best 
Tm-ans  t)f  keeping  her  huslvand  froan  the  public-hoiis"  is  in  nink" 
his  home  conifortal'l".  hi-  food  eatable,  \<'\-  cliiidren  niul  lior.-elf 
clean  and   cheerful. 

Biit  let  me  say  one  word  for  the  W(;rking-class  mother  cf  the 
present  day.  I  i^ften  look  with  astonislinivnt  aod  admiration  at 
the  self-sacrifice  of  many  of  the  mothers  in  the  jiomes  of  the 
poorly  paid  workers.  Quietly,  cheerfully,  untiringly,  they 
spend  their  days,  and  a  large  part  of  their  nights  in  providing 
comfortable  food  and   clothing   for  their    husbands  and  children. 


Let   us  try  to  assist  them   by   making   tlieir  girls  more  helpful, 
more  resourceful,  more  understanding. 

For  many  years  Bradfoi'd  has  led  the  way  in  this  and  many 
otiier  forms  of  educational  experiment.  Let  us  hope  that  soon 
otlier  Education  Authorities  will  follow  in  the  wise  footsteps  of 
Bradford  and  provide  facilities  for  such  a  necessary  form  of 
maimal  instruction.  In  conclusion,  I  need  not  remind  you  that 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  are  largely  financial  ones — but  there  is 
a  good  time  coming.  Let  the  Board  of  Education  make  house- 
craft teaching  compulsory,  let  the  Treasury  assist  with  a  grant 
in  aid  towards  providing  the  necessary  facilities  for  teaching. 
and  all  other  difficulties  will  verv  soon  vanish. 
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DESIDERATA  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Uppek  Staxdaki>  Classks  :  a  Plea  for  a  More  Generovs 
View  of  their  Xccessakv  Equipment  and  Organisation. 

By  Mr.  l\   W.   RICHARDSON,  B.Sc. 

( Newcastle-on-Tyiie). 

Ill  this  short  paper  1  wi.-h  to  approach  tlie  question  from  tli© 
position  of  town  area-,  and  1  am  aware  that  some  Education 
Authorities  have  anticipated  much,  or  ,all  that  is  included  in  the 
paper;  but  these  authorities  are  so  few  lliat  the  matter  will  we^l 
bear  discussion. 

While  not  underestimating  the  importance  of  the  years  -pent 
in  the  lower  classes  of  our  schools,  1  think  we  are  all  agreed 
that  these  formative  years  (twelve  to  fourteen)  in  the  scTiool  life 
of  boyf?  and  girls  are  all  important.  These  are  tiie  years  when 
the  influence  of  school  is  greatest.  It  is  that  part  of  elementary 
education  for  which  the  community  will  get  best  value  for  money 
expended.  Once  establish  a  respect  and  love  of  learning  in:  tJie 
minds  of  young  people,  and  train  them  in  good  liabits,  so  that 
they  leave  school  with  the  desire  to  learn  more,  then  the  best 
has  been  done  for  them. 

Our  system  of  instruction  and  training  during  these  years 
should  therefore  be  as  perfect  as  we  can  make  it. 

Firet,  as  regards  accommodation  and  equipment.  In  these 
respects,  the  Infants'  and  Junior  Schools  have  made  more  pro- 
gress of  late  years  than  the  Senior  Schools.  Of  course,  the 
Senior  Schools  have  long  had  cenit.res  for  cookery,  laundry,  noKl 
liandicraft  ;  but  even  these  afe  optioinal.  Tli'etre  are  still  town,- 
without  a  single  manual  instruction  centre,  and  towns  where 
many  upper  standard  girls  are  outside  the  provision  made  for 
cookery  and  laundry  instruction.  Now  these  subjects  have  long 
passed  the  exjierimental  stage  ;  we  are  all  agreed  on  their  para- 
mount importaiK-e  in  ntir  schemes  for  trainiimg  young  people.  Ir 
is  hiigh  time  then  th«t  the  Boiard  of  Edmoatian  mad.e  such  prac- 
ticaJ.'  work  compulsory  for  all  school  ehii'ldren  over  twelve/  years 
of  age. 

Again,  I  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  a  laboratory  for 
practical  science  training  slnnild  form  part  of  the  nocess:iry  ac- 
commodation of  every  upper  standard  school.  In  the  lower 
classes  it  is  possible  to  plan  suitable  Nature  Study  schemes  for 
which  individual  children  may  conveniently  be  .supplied  with 
^specimens ;  but  in  the  top  classes,  where  the  principles  of 
physics  and  general  science  are  dealt  •with,  such  demonstration 
as  the  classroom  affords  falls  far  short  <if  the  possibilities  of 
science  teaching.  "We  must  as  far  as  possibl(>  make  children 
handle  and  examine  real  things,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  de- 
finite training  t^>  their  powers  of  ac(|uiring  knowledge;  indeed, 
this  training  of  the  executive  powers  of  children  in  practical 
work  is  tlie  only  certain  way  of  storing  the  mind  with  clearly 
related  knowledge,  and  of  giving  children  the  power  t^>  think 
definitely. 

Such  a  room  would,  of  course,  also  serve  for  construction 
work  of  all  kinds. 
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The  position  of  drawing  has  changed  of  late  years.  It  is  no 
mere  recreative  subject  now,  but  one  of  first-i*ate  importance  for 
training  the  powers  of  observation — the  reasoning  powers,  for 
developing  an  appreciation  of  Avhat  is  beautiful  in  the  world 
around  us,  and  of  affording  a  ready  method  of  expression  and 
self-expression. 

Drawing  properly  taught  is  an  invaluable  subject ;  and  its 
importance  warrants  proper  school  conditions.  The  ordinary 
class  room,  with  its  complement  of  desks,  is  not  a  suitable  place 
for  teaching  drawing.  The  children  should  be  placed  in  small 
groups  in  front  of  objects — below  the  eye  if  required,  in  order 
to  render  accurate  observation  possible;  and  with  the  light 
coming  from  one  side.  AVe  do  not  rest  content  with  mere  out- 
line nowadays,  but  the  Avhole  appearance  of  natural  objects  is 
expressed^ — form  and  mass,  with  varying  shades  and.  colours. 
Look  at  a  coloured  vase  in  a  room  with  light  coming  in  two  or 
three  directions.  It  appears  striped  like  a  zebra.  Under 
natural  conditions  it  has  no  such  appearance.  The  .room  then 
can  introduce  difficulties  into  teaching  the  subject,  and  place 
limitations  on  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching.  A  room  properly 
furnished  and  situated  is  certainly  required  for  the  teaching  of 
drawing. 

My  next  point  deals  with  the  grouping  of  classes.  In  many 
schools,  owing  to  their  size,  and  the  special  difficulties  of  the  dis- 
trict, the  top  two  or  three  classes  are  grouped  under  one  teacher. 
Now,  while  such  cannot  very  well  be  avoided  an  rural  areas,  in 
fully  75  per  cent,  of  town  schools  such  grouping  can  be  met  by 
the  setting  up  of  selected  central  schawls  for  upper  classes,  and 
gathering  these  small  units  together.  With  the  best  of  teaching, 
classes  of  groups  result  in  waste  of  effort.  It  may  be  urged  that 
such  a  class  must  be  worked  in  sections,  that  it  compels  the 
teacher  to  train  the  sections  in  habits  of  private  study.  We 
know  how  common'  the  fault  is — the  teacher  will  do  too  much 
himself  and  leave  too  little  for  the  pupils,  forgetting  that  it  is 
this  self-activity  of  the  pupils  in  study  during  the  formative 
years  that  is  to  give  them  powers  of  self-education  after  school 
days  are  over.  But  a  single  class  worked  in  sections'  is  always 
better  taught  than  the  composite  class.  And  of  course  it  is  in)- 
pos>ible  to  treat,all  subjects  thus,  so  that  the  progress  of  ibe 
grouped  class  depends  on  the  intelligence  of  the  lower  division. 
And  children  are  quick  to  recognise  any  shoi'tage  of  effort  or 
time  given  V)y  the  teacher,  and  to  use  such  as^  a  reason  for  leav- 
ing school.  Children — ^boys  especiially — do  not  like,  biediig  asso- 
ciated in  class  with  those  whom  they  consider  their  jiiniors.  The 
few  promoted  ones  coming  up  among  them  is  a  different  case 
altogether.  Then,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  maint«Tining  a  fitting 
number  for  a  teacher  of  the  top  cla-ss,  and  the  i-esult  is  lh.it 
children  are  promoted  to  this  top  class  before  they  are  fit  for 
it.  My  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  child:  promoted  too  rapidly; 
lie  gets  little  pleasure  out  of  his  scjiool  work.  Then  we  have  the 
problem  of  the  small  group  of  children — the  Ex. -VII.  Some- 
times the  head  teacher  is  responsible  for  them;  and  we  know 
what  that  means  with  the  manv  other  duties  to  attend  to;  in 
other  cases  they  are  srouped  with  a  lower  class.  But  there  they 
are  ;  they  are  near  the  age  of  exemjition  and  will  leave  soon. 
And  they  do  leave  as  soon  as  thev  are  able  to  slip  out  of  school. 
Candidly,  these  children  are  not  wanted  in  many  schools,  and 
they  are  given  little  encouragement  to  stay.  Yet  these  months 
constitute  the  most  valuable  period  of  their  school  lives.  We 
ought  to  give  every  encouragement  for  thc^e  children  to  stay 
right  up  to  the  apprenticeship  age  (i.e.,  "  turned  fifteen  "),  and 
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V 

I  am  couviiiced  that  if  suitable  instruction  and  more  generous 
fiicilities  are  provided  an  increasing  number  of  children  •will 
.stay  beyoiid  the  bye-law  age. 

Now  how  are  we  to  meet  this  dual  problem  of  grouped  classes 
and  of  giving  every  inducement  to  pupils  to  remain  one  or  *.wo 
years  after  the  age  of  exemption?  Tlie  central  upper  standard 
school  meets  the  difficulty  best.  I  think.  It  is  only  touching  the 
fringe  of  the  problem,  unless  compulsory  transfer  takes  place. 
Merely  to  set  up  the  central  schools  to  attract  the  enterprising 
pupil  i-s  to  leave  the  difficulty  behind  in  the  small  schools.  Of 
course,  it  will  be  urged  that  more  liberal  staffing  would  meet 
the  case ;  but  it  is  not  a  questiun  of  staffing  only :  separate 
rooms  for  the  small  units  and  more  generous  equipment  are 
required,  and  such  are  impossible  in  these  small  schools. 

The  objection  is  i-aised  that  it  is  unwise  to  move  children  for 
the  last  year  or  two  of  their  schoi^l  life.  I  believe  that  for  the 
•sake  of  those  who  are  to  remain  for  two  or  three  year-  the 
policy  is  worth  carrying  out.  After  all  the  change  is  not  much 
greater  than  going  from  one  teacher  to  another  in  the  same 
scliool ;  and  boys  and  girls  are  very  adaptable,  and  soon  settle 
down  to  new  surroundings.  To  join  the  new  school  would  in 
the  long  run,  I  think,  prove  a  good  training  in  world  experi- 
ence, and  the  larger  school,  with  its  higher  and  more  complex 
soliool-life.  would  soon  have  attractions  to  oompeu'Sate. 

The  last  point  concerns  curriculum.  The  first  two  years  (cor- 
responding with  Standards  VI.  and  VII.)  would  follow  an  ordi- 
nary school  course  on  the  generous  lines  suggested  in  the  paper. 
For  tiie  third  (and  fourth),  the  cuvricidum  which  will  combine 
.<ound  and  broad  educational  training  with  the  ^strongest  in- 
tere.st  is  surely  the  best.  Experience  ^iiow^  that  where  parents 
st-e  direct  pr<'paration  for  vocation,  increasing  numbers  are 
willing  for  seho  i]  life  to  be  extended.  The  nnmlier^  are  -mall, 
I  g^rant,  but  pul)lic  opinion  is  being  slowly  educated.  A~  long 
as  i\  aood  scheme  of  English  (including  literature  and  conipo=i- 
tuin)  forms  the  main  subject  of  the  time  table,  the  introductioii 
of  vocational  «ubiect<  at  this  stage  does  not  affect  the  educa- 
tional position.  The  curriculum  must  add  interest  year  bv  Tear 
to  school  work,  and  the  strongest  reason  is  given  to  pu])ils  and 
parents  to  extend  school  life  by  givino;  the  curriculum  a  voca- 
tional bias.  To  retain  our  boys  and  girls  in  schools  dnring  the-e 
formative  years  should  be  one  of  our  chief  aims  in  elementa'v 
orTueatioii. 
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THE    NEW     EDUCATION    BILL. 

By  Mr.   C.  W.    CROOK,  B.A.,   B.Se. 

(Wood  Green,  London). 

The  promise  of  an  Education  Bill  has  caused  the  Executive 
of  the  NationaJ  Union  of  Teachers  to  consider  the  points  which 
in  its  opinion  are  neeeesary  for  the  further  improvement  of 
Elementary  Education. 

Theee  range  over  such  a  wide  field  and  open  up  <-o  many 
avenues  of  discussion  that  I  have  thought  it  best  merely  to  state 
their  findings,  and  to  leave  any  elaboration  of  them  to  tJie 
meeting.     The  Executive  decided  to  urge  that  the  Bill : 

(n)   "Exclude   'Contracting  Out.'" 

{Ij]  "Exclude  'Right  of  Entry.'" 

('•)  "  Include  '  Compensation  for  Dispossessed  Teachers.'  "' 

(</)  "  Propose  the  establishment  of  a  general  Court  ol 
Appeal,  and  that  partictilar  emphasis  be  placed  on  the  power 
of  such  Court  to  deal  with  dismissal  on  religious  grounds.'" 

(<;)  "Include  provision  for  the  abolition  of  the  Acting 
Teachers'  Examination." 

(/)  "Provide  for  the  abolition  of  half-time." 

{{f)   "  Provide  for  the   payment   of   grants   in    respect  of  area.s 
and  not  in  respect  if  individual  schools,   and  that   among  the 
factors  determining  the  grant  shall  be— 
(a)  Number  on  roll. 

lb)  Efficiency  of  building  and  equipment. 
(c)  Efficiency   of  teaching  etaff.  both    as    regards    quality 
andi  quantity. 

<rl)  Salaries  paid  to  teaching  staff. 

(c)  Rateable     value   of     the    area     and     special   difficulties 
therein." 

(//)"  Provide  that  no  class  exceed  40  on  the  roll,  for  the 
increase  of  the  floor  space  to  15  f^q.  ft.  and  for  the  same  hygienic- 
conditions  as  are  found  in  the  Building  Regulations  for  Second- 
ary Schools." 

(i)  "Include  <i.  provision  empowering  Local  Autliorities  to 
make  Bye-Laws  requiring  the  attendance  of  children  up  to  the 
age  of  15,  but  that  no  child  shall  be  exempt  from  attendance 
under  the  age  of  14." 

ij)  "  Contain  ample  provision  for  the  Secondary  Education 
of  scholars  who  show  themselves  fit  to  receive  it." 

(/.■)  "Provide  for  r^25eeial  financial  consideration  for  rural  and 
small  schools." 

(/)  "  Provide  that  there  be  no  differentiation  as  between  town 
and  country  in  the  standard  of  education,  leoving  age  and  other 
conditions  of  leaving,  and  (juality  of  the  recognised  staff." 

(m)  "  Include  provision  of  i)laving  fields  for  Elementarv 
Schools." 

f/()   "Provide   for  the   abolitioji   of  tln^  Labour  Examination." 

fo)  "Provide  for  the  extension  of  feeding  of  -cliool  children 
to  a.Jl  weekdays,  liiit  that  the  cost  of  such  men  Is  should  not  b..^ 
borne  by  the  education   rate." 

(//)  "  Provide  for  the  payment  <if  all  grants  oi  niunb.-r  o  i 
roll   instead   of   average   attertdanoe." 
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{(j)  "Provide  for  the  co-optation  of  an  Elementary  Teacher  on 
every   Education   Committee." 

(.?)  "Provide  for  the  extensiou  of  the  system  of  medical  treat- 
ment of  school  children,  but  that  the  cost  thereof  should  not 
be  borne  by  the  education  rate." 

it)  "  Include  a  provision  empowering  Local  Authorities  to 
make  Bye-Lawe  requiring  attendance  at  Continuation  Schools 
or  classe^  with  limitation  as  to  hours  of  labour." 

Tho6e  lettered  {a)  to  H)  the  Executive  consider  of  special  im. 
portanoe. 
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NATURE     STUDY     IN     TOWN     ELEMENTARY     SCHOOLS. 

Bv  Mr.  W.  B.   crump,  M.A. 

(Halifax). 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  elaborate  reasons 
for  giving  Nature  Study  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  Elementary- 
Schools.  Those  who  see  in  Nature  Knowledge  an  avenue  to 
intellectual  culture  that  the  youngest  may  enter,  recognise  also 
that  it  promises  to  be  an  effective  means  of  counteracting  some 
of  the  evils  of  town  life.  If  Nature  Study  does  not  lead  to  love 
of  Nature  it  is  worthless.  But  if  it  awakens  inquiry,  creates 
new  interests,  reveals  a  new  world ;  if  it  sends  the  youth  into 
the  country,  the  grown  man  into  his  allotment,  then  it  is  justi- 
fied. Long  hours  of  labour  and  squalid  surroundings  have 
extinguished  all  knowledge  of  Nature  for  the  town  dweller.  He 
is  now  gaining  more  leisure,  but  the  monotony  of  his  work  must 
perforce  remain  unabated.  It  behoves  the  schools  and  other 
agencies  to  give  the  interests  in  life  that  will  fill  this  leisure  with 
sane  recreation.  Nature  study  is  only  one  of  them,  but 
experience  proves  it  is  a  potent  one.  There  is  no  more  enthu- 
siastic naturalist  than  the  artisan  when  his  interest  is  aroused. 
But  in  the  past  the  making  of  him  has  been  fortuitous. 

Methods  of  Nature  Study. 

If  the  primary  object  of  Nature  Study  is  to  implant  a  love 
of  Nature  the  methods  employed  must  not  be  didactic.  The 
environment  of  the  class  room  with  its  appeal  to  the  printed 
page,  to  authority,  is  itself  an  obstacle  that  is  not  lightly  over- 
come. Wholly  at  the  outset,  largely  throughout.  Nature  Study 
is  merely  seeing  and  questioning ;  observation  with  a  view  to 
understanding,  or  even  pure  observation  for  the  joy  of  seeing. 
Drawing,  iu  .some  form  or  other,  stimulate.-^  and  focuse.s  obser- 
vation, whil-t  it  avoids  the  barren  wastes  of  formal  description, 
so  that  drawing  is  the  handmaid  of  Nature  Study.  But  as  soon 
as  the  re)U'es<^'nta.tion  of  the  object  i>  the  primary  purpose,  the 
le^-oii  is  rightly  regarded  as  one  in  drawing.  The  two  are 
complementary. 

But  real  Naiture  Study  cannot  be  pursued  wholly  in  tiie  class- 
room ;  it  must  be  carried  into  the  woods  and  fields.  Love  of 
Nature  only  come.s  by  enjoyment  of  Nature.  If  a  child  has 
never  heard  a  skylark  .singing,  never  chased  a  butterfly,  never 
scented  tlie  nsw-mown  hay,  never  dabbled  in  the  brook,  it 
knows  nought  of  Nature.  The  problem  that  awaits  solution  is 
to  bring  tjie  town  child  to  Nature.*  for  we  cannot  truly  bring 
Nature  to  the  cliild.  All  our  exi)edient>  and  aids  in  tlie  cla-ss- 
room,  u.seful  as  ihey  are,  cannot  beget  tlie  love  that  is  lx>rn 
of  contact  witli  Nature. 


*  One  «iicces.sful  solution,  in  the  case  of  Secondary  Schools,  is 
described  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Jdlnistonc  in  •  .V  S0I1..0I  Week  in  tlio 
Country:  Orange  Road  Secondary  Schcul.  liradford  "  Education 
Pamphlets  No.  21. 
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What  shall  we  take  a»  the  basis  of  a  course?  The  answer  is — 
anytihing  that  fiatif^fies  three  tests  :  — 

i.  It  must  be  seasonable,  available,  or  to  be  seen  at  the  time. 

2.  It  must  be  found  or  'seen  in  the  home  diistrict. 

3.  The  teacher  mu>t  have  some  knowledge  of  it.  and  prefer- 
ably ibe  interested  in  it. 

Otlier  considerations  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
organisation  of  a  school  ;  seme  subjects  and  aspects  come  more 
properly  at  a  later  stage  than  others  ;  at  eacli  stage  the  course 
should  be  varied  :  there  must  be  some  oversight  to  prevent 
undue  repetition.  But  a  scheme  of  instruction  shoatld  be  of  the 
loosest  possible  te;cture,  and  readily  varied  with  cireums;ances, 
O'V  it  may  offend  against  one  or  other  of  tiie  primary  cainons.  It 
would  be  easy  to  quote  ca-ses  where  all  are  infringed. 

There  is  here  inexhaustible  material  :  the  sky.  the  weather  ; 
tho  hills,  the  rocks,  the  brooks ;  trees,  flowers,  and  fruits  ; 
insects  in  air  and  ground  and  water,  bird's  in  .summer  and 
winter;  earthworm  and  snail,  the  coney  on  the  hills,  the  foal 
by  its  mother's  ^ide. 

Without  being  cjesultory,  Nature  Study  >]iould  not  be 
systematic  science.  A  scheme  that  run~i  through  the  gamut  of 
elementary  botany  in  as  tnany  standards  ;  that  describes  a  leaf 
under  twelve  heads  ;  that  rec[uires  teasel,  butcher's-broom.  bar- 
berry, red  bryony,  and  other  plants  unknown  in  the  di.strict  to 
be  used  as  ilkustratioiis  ;  such  a  scheme  is  a  hindrance  and  not 
a  help  to  Nature  Study.  Nor  are  matters  bettered  when  a  lieadi- 
teacher  gives  the  class  teacher  a  subject  lor  a  le-s-on  a  week 
beforehand.  It  results  in  a  conscientious  teacher,  ooiusciou^ 
of  his  ignorance,  and  labouring  to  remove  it,  overwhelming  his 
class  with  a  mass  of  ill-digested  information. 

Both  systems  ignore  the  teacher.  Let  us  rather  find  a  teacHier 
who  has  some  love  of  Nature  in  his  soul,  andi  let  us  give  him  a 
freo  hand  and  abundant  opportunities  for  widening  his  own 
knowledge.  Let  him  talk  abcut  what  he  knows;  it  hardly 
matters  what  so  long  as  the  class  can  see  and  handle  and  draw 
the  tihing  inider  di-tu-^ii)n.  He  and  they  will  develop  together 
and  the  love  of  Nature  in  both  teacher  and  taught. 

AlD.S   TO   N.\TU1!K   StVDV. 

Town  schocls  arc  so  situated  that  there  is  a  pressing  need  for 
organising  tne  aid-  to  proiiuiti'  Natur<'  Study.  'I'his  h.as  been 
realised  in  London  and  ^onu-  other>  towns,  and  museums  and 
parks  nxe  being  utilised  ;  but  elsewhere  the  facilities  offered 
ai'e  either  inatl<'i]uate.  or  there  is  no  provision  at  all. 
A  class  must  be  supplied  with  living  or  fresh  specimens. 
To  ask  the  ti-achcr  to  obtain  all  he  recpiircs  is  un- 
rcasonahle  ;  he  ha-  not  al\\ay>  the  <>p)j;)rtiniity,  'Cven  if  he 
knows  where  to  olitain  it.  I-'urthei-  than  this,  the  demand  for 
material  to  snpplv  ninncnm-  large  ciementarv  .-cliools  must 
iini'overi-h  still  fui-th-T  the  diniinisjiiiig  flora,  and  fauna  of  tli  ■ 
town  fringe.  We  ai-e  defeating  the  ends  of  Natur<'  Study  and 
despoiling  Nature  at  one  >troke.  Mo-L  of  all  is  thi>  ap|)arent 
when  the  ehildren  arc  thenis<'lves  <Micouraged  or  instructed  to 
colle<'t  specimens  f(  r  ila-.s  purposes.  It  i-  not  Nature  lovers 
alone  who  <-o:nplai:i  of  the  rulhle-s  onslaughts  on  trees  liy 
children,  who  an-,  after  ihcir  manner,  collecting  what  ought  to 
be  providedl  for  them. 

The  other  difficidty  of  town  schools  is  to  give  the  children  any 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  country.  'I'hc  difficulty  varies  with 
lioth    town    and    sc!io<]l.     But    tin'    real    countrv    is    bccoininc   '='> 
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remote  aiui  chiklren'd  excursions  so  limited  in  extent  that  we 
must  be  prepared  to  provide  substitutes  for  the  country  within 
the  town  area,  or  on  its  outskirts. 

,  Let  us  turn  now  to  consider  what  can  be  done,  in  some  ca«es 
what  is  done,  to  overcome  the'Se  difficulties,  and  to  give  the 
teacher  full  facilities  for  a  study  cf  Nature. 

(i)   What  tlie  tfjacJier  can  do. 

A  teacher  can  himself  do  much  with  simple  materials.  With 
a  few  boxes,  jars,  plant  pot.s,  and  saucers  he  may  raise  see;ilings 
ot  oak,  sycamore,  beech,  hazel,  and  gorse,  or  flower  .sjjring 
bxdbs,  and  have  the  material  for  many  lesson*  and  experiments, 
llhe  '■  fibre  "  used  for  bulbs  makes  a  handy  compost  lor  raising 
seedls  of  all  kinds.  Aquaria,  if  they  are  small  and  numerous. 
are  invaluable  aidis.  But  they  mujst  be  both  so  that  their  con- 
tents can  be  seen  by  a  class,  and  because  the  carnivora  will  prey 
on  the  weaker  unless  they  are  segregated.  With  a  sujjply  of 
glass  jars  the  development  of  the  frog  alone  furnishes  a  four 
months'  ibye-course  of  Nature  Study.  Newts,  sticklebacks, 
water  beetles,  caddis  worms,  fresh-water  snails,  leeches,  larva; 
of  da-agon  flies,  and  other  insacts  as  they  come  to  hand,  may  all 
be  kept  and  studied.  Rocks  (granite,  sandstone,  limestone, 
chalk,  slate,  clay)  can  be  accumulat-ed,  dried  fruits  and  seeds 
garnered,  birds'  feathers  and  wings  saved,  skulls  and  leg  bones 
of  rabbits  and  iJoultry  cleaned  and  stored,  insects  (cabbage 
white,  currant  moth)  reared  and  preserved,  and  so  a  small  work- 
ing musetim  comes  into  being. 

If  there  is  a  school  garden  it  can  be  made  suljserviein  to 
Nature  Study  and  may  influence  the  course  considerably. 

School  excursions  present  too  many  difficulties  to  be  diseu-sefl 
here,  and  unless  a  school  is  favourably  situated  some  other  plan 
must  be  acopted.  But  the  Boy  Scout  movement  affords  a  very 
real  opportunity  of  promoting  a  love  of  Nature.  'Ihiough  it 
boys  who  would  otherwise  hardly  ever  escape  from  the  meaii 
streets  of  the  town  are  finding  their  way  into  the  ccuitry.  There 
they  need  the  helping  liand  to  direct  them  to  observation  of 
Nature.  Many  a  teacher  already  knows  that  the  stimulus  cf  tlie 
Naturalist  Badge  is  not  to  be  desjiised  as  an  aid  to  Nature 
iStudy. 

One  other  thing  the  teacher  will  do.  He  will  join  a  Natu- 
ralists' Society,  for  if  it  justifies  its  existence  at  all  he  will  get 
help  and  inspiration  for  his  work. 

(ii)    Whiit   flt<;   Education  AutliorU'n  .<   omjht    Id  do. 

Many  towns  already  iDossesiS  iiisiitutious  that  should  be  jh- 
valualble'  aids  to  Nature  Sttidy.  A  few  make  gooil  use  of  them, 
but  more,  frequemtly  libraries,  museums  and  parks  are  links 
that  still  remaini  to  be  forged  into  the  ch.ain  of  a  town's  educa- 
tional system.  Yet  museums  and  parks,  if  tliey  were  jiiit  to 
their  full  use,  would  remoive  most  of  the  difficulties  tJiat  beset 
th3  'Study  of  Nature  in  town  schools. 

There  are  three  urgent  needs  :  — 

(a)  The  provisiom.  of  training  for  teacher-  in  Nature  Study. 

(b)  The  supply  of  materiial  for  study  in  sehonls. 

(c)  The  provision  of  wild  gardens,  or  city  "  nature  iv-erves," 
accessible  to  schiools. 

In  suggesting  how  these  'needs  nuty  bo  met  l)y  the  aid  n." 
m,useums  amd  parks,  it  is  well  to  reeogniso  that  local  circum- 
stances must  be  coii«idered  in  deciding  the  cour.se  to  be  adopted 
in  a.uy  locnl'tv.  Wiliere  a  town  nm^cnni  exists  already  it  seems 
marked  out  as  the  obvious  centre   for  Nature  Stii(h-. 
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(a)  The  need  of  some  regular  class  or  course  in  Nature  Study 
for  the  benefit  of  teachers  caiiiuiot  be  overlooked.  Some 
Autlw>rities  already  make  such  provision  ;  others  do  nothmg. 
Keighfey  may  be  selected  as  a,n,  example  of  an  industrial  to\v;i» 
bhat  has  solved  the  problem  aiImo(>t  in.  an  ideal  way.  To  begin 
with,  Keigliley  possess^e's  a.  museum  that  puts  local  natural 
histoiry  ia  the  foreground,  a;nd  t-hatt  lias  been  built  up  by  "live"' 
tnia^turalists.  Then  Keighley  believes  that  a  muiseum  needs  a 
curator,  and  one  who  oain.  explain  as  well  as  care  for  the  collec- 
tions. So  the  museum  has  become  the  centre  of  Nature  Study 
in  the  towm,  and  the  curator  conducts  Nature  Study  classes  all 
thiB  winter  aiUid  orgainises  excxvrsione  in  tlie  i^umnier.  There  are 
forty  or  fifty  teachers  attending  these  classes  each  yeair ; 
many  continue  to  <lo  so  year  after  year,  and  become  enthu- 
siastic students  of  maiure.  The  method  pursued  by  the  curator 
(Mr.  Rosse  Butterfield)  cau  be  gathered  from  a  s\"llabu.s  of  a 
winter  course,  such  as  is  appended  to  this  paper.  It  seems 
exactly  calculated  to  meet  the  .n(eeds  of  teachers. 

(b)  A  mmseum,  such  as  that  at  Keighley,  aUso  serves  excellentiv 
as  a  cenitre  for  the  distribution  of  material  and  si>eci,mens  for 
class  use.  In  fact,  a  museum  is  the  only  pos>sible  a.gency  to 
undertake  tlie  distribution  of  j)repared  s^pecimens,  correlated  to 
illustrate  a  defi.niite  theme.  A  modern  museum  will  do  more 
tlian  tliis  ;  it  will  lend  jiving  animals.  But  as  a  rule  a  museum 
can  oinly  lend;  it  cannot  sujpply  much  materia!  that  will  be  de- 
stroyed by  class  u'e.  It  shoiuld  be  the  function  of  the  Parks 
Committee  to  grow  and  supply  to  the  schools  of  the  townii  the 
botanical  material  that  ought  to  be  available  i,n  abn:ndance  so 
as  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  child.  It  would  be  a 
great  boon  in  any  town  if  a  teacher  could  obtain  cin.  application 
■it  a  park  a  score  of  twigs  of  beech,  or  ash.  or  horse-chestnut,  or 
flowers  of  canijjion.  or  hairbell.  or  broom.  It  is  high  time  that 
a  clieck  was  put  on  the  despoliatiem  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  Nature  Study,  and  the  .supplv  of  suitable  plants 
througli  the  ]jarks  ofFcirs  no  insuperable  difficulties  ;  it  is  fnily 
a  matter  of  orga^nisalion. 

(c)  This  leads  naturally  to  tlie  question  whether  some  of  our 
t  >'wn  nark-,  within  easv  reach  of  the  schools,  could  not  be  con- 
verted wlioHy  or  part  into  wild  gardens.  Let  us. — for  the  sake 
of  the  children— have  at  lea-t  in  seme  of  them  a.  corner  where 
buttercup-  and  diain/'elions  grow  in  the  grass,  where  marsli  man- 
golds amd  cuckoo  fl;:wer  blow,  where  ]>riniroises  and  violets. 
liairbelN  and  foxglove^-  can  tell  the  story  of  the  seasons.  Who 
would  not  welcome  gorse  or  heather,  wild  rose  and  honeysuckle, 
in  ))laoe  of  privet  and  poplar,  golden  eld(-r  and  rhndndendrr-n 
everj'where  and  always? 

There  are  even  greater  iiossibilirii.s.  Halifax,  for  example. 
lias  accepted  as  a  ;;ift  a  fine  rocky  wooded  slojie  riglit  withiii 
its  borders.  At  least  six  schools  could  ea^^ily  make  u^e  of  the 
wood  for  Nature  Study.  But  at  present  the  wood  suffers  from 
two  centuries  of  neglect  and  some  smoke.  It  is  barren  and  de- 
cadent :  l)ui  even  now  it  is  a  genuine  antiriue.  a  natural  ]rlant 
association,  that  only  needs  tending  to  lirinc:  about  its  re- 
juvenescence.  But  wlvat  Halifax  does  is  to  set  ahont  destroy- 
ing its  natural  char;i,citer  by  nlantiikg  alion  nnplars  and 
gardener-'  stuff.  If  Halifax  will  only  restore  the  woodland 
canopy  and  r'^pl  ice  t!ie  impoverished  ground  flora  it  can  re- 
create a  healthy  oak  wood — a  iialure  reserve  for  the  use  C)f  its 
school-.     Why  not?     It  may  be  a  dream,  but 

Each  aL;(«  is  a   dream  that    is  dviiiL;. 
Or  one  that   is  comiu'ir  to  birth. 
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APPENDIX. 

BOROl  GH   OF    KeIGHLEY    EDUCATION    COMMITTEE  : 

Nafcure  Study  Class  at  tlie  Keighley  Museum. 
Syllabus  of  Lessoms  for  Teachers. 

Winter  Season,  1911-12. 
1911. 
Oct.        6. — Autumn.  Leaves. 

13.— Ivy.      An    Introduction    to    the     Study    of    Autumn 

Flowers. 
20. — Ruddy  Warty-caps.     Edible  Fungi. 
27. — The  Zebra  Mussel.     Bivalve  Mollusca. 
Nov.        3. — Peiat.     Decaying  Vegetation. 
10.— Grey  Palings.     Liehens. 
17. — Thie  Redlbreast.     "  Resident  "  Birds. 
24. — Connmoni  Hair  Moss.     Mo:sses. 
Dee.        1. — Winter  Cbrysialids.     Butterflies  and  Moth^. 
8. — WaliniUits  aind  Filberts.     Fruits. 
1912. 
Jan.       12. — Snow  Crystals.     Crystallisation. 
19. — Scots  Pine.     Evergreen  Trees. 
26. — The  Herring.     Marine  Fishes. 
Feb.        2.— Cherry  Galls.     Gall  Insect-s. 

9. — Fieldfares  and  Redwings.     '•Winter  Immigrant;^." 
16. — Bouikier  Clay.     Glaciial  Geology. 
23. — The  Snowdrop.     Early  PMowcrs. 
March     1. — Mole     amd     Squirrel.       Burrowing     and     Climbing 
Animals. 
8. — A  Flint  Arrow-head.     Prehistoric   Man. 
15. — Queen,  Humible  Bees.     Social  Bees. 
22.— The  Wvch   Elm.     Bisexual  Flowers. 
29.— The  Celandine. 
The  lessomis  will  be  given  in,  the  Lecture  Room,  Museum,  on 
Thursdays  and  Friday>s  from  6  to  7.15  p.m. 

TeachefTS  outside  the  Borough  of  Keigihley  may  join  the  class 
oin  ]>aymein.t  of  a  fee  "of  2s.  6d. 

The  work  of  the  cciurse  wiill  be  largely  of  a.  jjractical 
character,  and  abundance  of  miaterial  will  be  furnished. 

Each  lesson  will  be  illustrated  with  blaekboai'd  drawings  ancl 
Sipecimens.  Ample  time  will  be  allowed  for  making  notes, 
exaimining  specimens  aind  asking  quesiticns. 

The  instruction  will  be  conrUicted  Ijy  the  Curator  of  the 
Museum  (M;r.  Rosse  Biiiterfield)  to  whoiiu  all  comniun.icationd 
should  be  addressed. 
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SOME   POSSIBLE   EFFECTS   OF   THE   COMING   COMPULSORY 
CONTINUATION    SCHOOLS    ON    ELEMENTARY    DEPARTMENTS, 

By  MR.   W.  A.  FINCH   (Birstall). 

It  Avas  iai  the  siiniiiier  of  1903  that  I  heard  Professor  Patrick 
Geiddes  declare  that  the;  spectacle  pi-eseiiited  im  every  Edxica- 
tion  Bureau  in  Europe  and  America  wa«  of  a  despairing  chief, 
vi  ith  his  hands  in  liis  liair,  exclaiming,  "  Who  will  show  ut? 
any  .good?  "  The  ten  years  have  raced  by  and  now,  whatever 
the  spectacle  within  the  bureaux,  within  thei  schools  there  has 
l>©eTi  shown  us  muichi  good,  wte  ]i,a.ve  learaied  to  view  tliei  school's 
function  more  broiadly,  and  we  realise  more  acutely  the  ob- 
f^tacles  to  progress. 

As  it  is  of  some  of  tliese  ubstacles  and  of  the  coming  oppor- 
tunity for  their  removal  that  I  wish  to  speak,  perhaps  1  cannot 
more  readily  get  under  way  than  by  referring  to  those  "  two 
currents  in  English  educational  opinioas,"  which  ^Ir.  Sadler 
recently  tokl  us  "are  apparent  at  present.  First,"  he  says, 
■■  there  is  ,a  strong  current  of  conviction  that  sooner  or  later 
the  logic  of  facts  will  require  us  to  make  attendance  at  Con- 
tinuation Schools  compulsory  for  boys  and  girls  during  the 
years  of  adolescence.  The  second  current  of  conviction  is  that 
there  is  something  to  be  done  in  another  field  of  education, 
preparatory  to  such  a  measure — the  systematic  though  gradual 
reform  of  the  Elementary  School."  If,  as  Mr.  Sadler  avei-s, 
'■  w«  are  gradually  settling  down  to  the  belief  that  in  the  end 
attendance  at  the  Continuation  Schools  will  be  obligatory,  and 
on  the  otiier  hanul  are  bringing  ourselves  to  the  conclusion 
tliat  a  great  deal  more  money  will  have  to  be  spent  tipon 
Elementary  Education, "  then,  doubtless,  onr  Eduieatio,nist> 
have  considered  and  agreed  upon,  though  not  yet  disclosed, 
some  guiding  principles  of  procedure.  Already  Lord  Hakkxine 
and  Mr.  Pease  are  wearying  us  witli  assurances  of  the  Govern- 
ment's cash  sympathy,  so  that  before  long  the  opportunity 
and  the  necessity  will  be  upon  the  Authorities  to  take  the  first 
steps  on  the  road  toward^  the  reform  of  the  Elementary  Depart- 
ments and  the  provision  of  Continuation  Schools.  "  A  great 
deal  more  nn^ney  will  have  to  l)e  spent,"  and  as  economy,  be- 
sides a  firm  piu'iKjse  of  frugality,  implies  looking  ahead,  our 
loaders,  I  re]>eat,  must  have  already  faced  this  double  ])ro- 
blem  and  sketched  out  a  general  course  lof  action  to  be  urged 
upon  Authorities,  \\lierel)y  structural  reduplication,  over-lap- 
ping of  curricuhi.  and  wias^te  of  teaching  ]K>wer  nuiy 
1)6  avoided.  But  wliile  they,  as  prudent  men,  keep 
this  to  themselves  for  the  pi-esent,  hci-o  am  I,  not 
otdy  essaying  to  forecast  some  effects  on  the  EleiiuMitary 
DepartiiKMits  of  the  coming  C'ontiiinatioii  Schools.  l)ut 
projjosing  also  to  :n>h  in  and  sugLCest  an  airangement  whicji. 
while  involving  considerable  exi)eiiditur(>  in  one  direction,  would 
secure,  some  educational  advantages  and  ccouomi's  and  obviate 
a  wa.steful  alternatixe  outlay. 

It  ajjpears  to  me.  tlien.  that  \\\o  coming  of  the  ohligatorv  Con- 
tinuation School  calls  for  a  new  defining  of  "'  Elementary  " 
work,  a  closer  adjustment  of  the  Eleinentarv  oi-  Piiniai-y  Scliool 
to  its  true  functions   within  its  natural  limits.      So  hini;  as  it  has 
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l;eeii  tlie  custom  fur  four-fifths  or  nine-tenths  of  our  children  to 
pass  from  school  influence  for  ever  at  thirteen,  there  has  been  a 
natural  but  a  mistaken  endeavour  to  "speed  up"  at  all  stages. 
Under  the  pressure  of  "  now  or  never  "  motives  certain  work  has 
been  attempted,  has  found  a  place  in  the  curriculum,  without  due 
inquiry  made  as  to  its  suitability  for  the  child  at  his  stage  of 
development.  We  may  no  longer,  as  formerly  under  Code  com- 
pulsion, waste  time,  temper,  and  energy,  dbfuscating  nine  year- 
olds  with  abstract  nouns  and  adverbs  of  degree ;  but  enthusiasts 
for  the  culture  of  our  top  classes — children  of  the  advanced  age 
of  twelve — have  been  known  to  devise  for  them,  because  it  was 
"  now  or  never,"  literary  or  historical  courses  far  more  suitable 
for  fifteeiis.  Yet  that  is  not  so  bad  as  trailing  young  children, 
still  delighted  with  a  "  Saturday  penny,"  through  the  intricacies 
of  Stock  E.Kchange  transactions — and  we've  all  had  to  do  that. 
Indeed,  to-day  I  find  the  British  Association  (!ommittee's 
"Syllabus  of  Work  in  Elementary  Experimental  Science,"  in- 
cludes such  items  .a-s   : — "  Definition  of  Unit  of  Heat 

distinction  between  heat  and  hotness  ....  calculation  of 
heat  lost  and  gained  by  quantities  of  water  wlieii  cooled  or 
warmed.  Tlie  heat  absoibed  by  a  copper  vessel  in  whicli  hot  and 
cold  -water  are  mixed.  .  .  .  Heat  energv,  like  matter,  inde- 
structible." Now,  of  course,  it  is  quite  possible  to  teach  these 
tilings  to  seventh  standard  children :  the  point  is  wliether  at 
twelve  our  boys  and  girls  are  best  emphjyed  in  pursuing  such 
inquiries. 

Again,  at  least  one  Northern  Education  Authority  prescribes  a 
Training-in-C'itizeiiship  course  from  sections  of  which  I  select 
tliese  lesson  tojiics;  "Society  as  an  Organism":  "Tlie  Claims  of 
Conscience  (individual  and  social  )  "  ;  "'  The  Value  and  Beauty 
of  an  Ideal  for  Life  "  ;  •'  The  need  to  Know  Ourselves  and  to  Test 
Our  Moral  I'rogress  " — at  12! 

Tlieii  for  Religious  Instruction  in  Council  Schools  under  the 
same  Authority,  for  one  item  Standard  III.  has,  "The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount."  and  Standard  VI.  for  another,  "  Tlie  Book  of 
Isaiali."  I  fancy  tlie  "  now  or  nt'\er  "  motive  must  have  pre- 
vailed when  these  syllabuses  were  drafted. 

And  to  tliis  same  motive,  I  suj)j)(>se.  must  be  attributed  tliat 
urgency — no  mere  sanction  but  svstematic  jiressure — of  some 
Authorities  for  double  quick  promotions  of  cln'ldren  tiirough  the 
standards.  For  the  jirecocious  fi\e  ])er  cent.  e\'ery<)ni'  admits 
these  rapid  transfers  are  adniirabh'.  and  a  liastening  once  in 
their  career  may  be  desirable  for  anotlier  ten  ))er  cent.  But  any 
attempt  to  foico  the  ])ace,  to  insist  that  tadpoles  shall  function 
as  frogs,  results  in  disaster  later  on,  F''or  just  as  the  "  now  or 
never  "  subjects  are  exactly  tliose  we  find  ourscl\es  coiniielled  t<i 
teacii  in  the  worst  way,  by  doing  practically  all  tlie  work  our- 
selves, so  to  the  imniatiiie  puj)i].  advanced  before  he  is  ready, 
the  tilings  studied  in  the  higlier  class,  instead  of  stimulating  and 
exercising  his  mental  jiovvers,  Ijcconic  mere  authoritative  imposi- 
tions of  material  he  has  no  means  of  assimilating.  He  sits  and 
looks  and  listens,  retains  for  a  time  the  words  he  hears  and  the 
new  forms  jiresented.  But  as  these  awake  within  liini  no  images 
of  i-elated  expei'iences,  linking  up  is  inqiossible.  no  i(>al  gain  is 
made,  and  he  has  to  bear  up  under,  and  haixlen  liiiiisi'lf  against, 
his  teacher's  reju-oachful  anxietv   and    ultimate  des))aii'. 

When,  howevei',  all  our  children  remain  iindei'  (part  time) 
instruction  till  sixteen  oi-  seventeen,  and  the  I'^lenientary  Dejiart- 
nient.  ceasing  to  be  l]i<'  school,  tai^cs  its  new  |)lace  within  a 
widei'  organisation,  the  "  now  or  iie\er  "  nioti\i'  will  naturally 
recede  and  the  time  now  wa-ted,  <  r  worse,  brt'oine  available  for 
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more  profitable  activities.  We  shall  be  free  then  to  adhere  more 
strictly  to  the  task  proper  to  the  elementary  teacher,  of  directing 
and  promoting  the  child's  ewn  activities,  physical,  emotional,  and 
intellectual,  of  fostering  and  sustaining  his  passion  to  do — to 
imitate  and  inquire ;  to  win  healtli  by  vigorous  exercise ;  to  co- 
ordinate his  movements  till  ease  and  skill  arrive ;  to  use  hands  and 
tools,  and  measure  and  weigh;  to  construct  and  count  the  cost; 
to  find  information  and  the  use  of  books ;  to  record  and 
express  in  various  media  and  with  pen  and  pencil  ;  to  live  in 
hi>  imaginary  world  as  well  as  in  tliis,  in  the  past  and  in  tihe 
distant,  and  even  to  begin  to  t^ee  the  near  that  is  so  far.  And  in 
aJl  this  we  shall  bei  helping  him.  to  build  up  strcmg  initere6.ts 
through  work  done  and  knowledge  won,  to  discover  himself  a 
citizen  in  a  world'  of  fellow-workers,  and  to  secure  for  him- 
self unconsciously  "  the  necessary  and  the  wherewith "  of 
future  intellectual  and  sympathetic  advance. 

Meantime,  the  anticipation  of  a  clear  field  in  the  reformed 
elementary  department  for  work  of  this  description  may  indeed 
afford  an  attractive  prospect,  but,  though  actualized  to  some 
degree  in  exceptional  cases  here  and  there — as  boldly  perhaps 
at  Sompting  and  Mixeuden  a«  in  Rome — it  must,  for  the 
average  teacher,  faced  by  fifty  or  sixty  children,  cramped  in 
their  desks  and  within  their  ten  square  feet,  prove  merely  a 
tantalising  mirage.  His  conditions  force  him  to  place  self- 
repression,  silence,  and  uniformity  high  among  the  desirable 
school  qualities,  while  for  any  c|uixotic  attempt  he  may  make 
to  encourage  among  his  crowd  the  throbbing  enthusiasms,  the 
lively  inquiries,  the  jolly  displays  of  individual  powers,  and  the 
moralising  enterprises  of  co-operative  effort,  lie  must  pay  a 
high  price  in  nerve  rack  and  exhaustion,  and  be  prepared  to 
foot  still  another  bill  when  his  class  is  examined. 

Nevertheless,  we  not  only  admit,  we  insist,  that  teaching  of 
this  high  order  and  conditions  that  make  it  possible  sum  up 
the  desiderata  <>f  tlie  Elementary  School. 

For  those,  then,  who  are  agreed  tliat  our  Elementary  Schools 
are  to  become  the  arenas  of  multiplied  activities,  and  are  also 
Agreed  that  it  i>  folly  to  hope  for  this  where,  under  one  teacher, 
fifty  or  sixty  children  are  necessarily  kept  quiet  in  their  desks, 
it  follows  that  the  initial  reform  in  many  cases  will  have  to  be 
the  provision  of  more  room.  Now  the  classrooms  that  till 
recently  most  authorities  have  continued  to  build  have  been  for 
sixties,  though  all  teathers  are  atone  with  Mr.  Sadler,  "  him-elf 
an  old  teacher,  that  they  cannot  really  get  to  know  more  than 
thirty  children  in  their  classes  at  the  same  time,  thirty  being 
a  larg<>  number  when  they  are  individualising  their  work." 
Yet  perhaps  it  may  turn  out  that  after  all  these  authorities 
liave  ■' builded  l)ctter  than  they  knew."  For  these  "sixty- 
rooms."  cleared  of  half  their  desks,  and  these  replaced  by 
trestle  tables  or  work  benches,  may  prove  well  adapted  for  the 
activities  of  thirty.  Since  frequent  change  and  much  free 
movement  aiv  indispensable  to  the  healthy  and  happy  develop- 
ment of  young  children,  class-rooms  so  arranged  would  offer 
great  advantages  over  the  single  work-room  some  advocate  for 
the  use  of  all  the  classes  in  turn.  Though  for  older  pupils, 
needing  more  elaborate  equipment  and  able  to  spend  an  hour 
or  two  at  <a  time  at  the  lx>neh,  a  common  work-room  is  the 
right  and  economical  arrangement,  young  children,  up  to  the 
fourth  standard  at  least,  shoidd  be  able  to  move  readily  and 
frequently    from    df-k    to    bench    and    back    again.         Besides, 
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these  "  sixty -rooms "  are  already  with  us  and  will  continue 
with  us  for  a  long  while,  they  will  not  accommodate  two 
teachers  and  two  classes  of  thirty,  and  economy  demands  that 
they  shall  be  put  to  the  best  possible  use. 

"  But,"  some  one  will  saj*,  "what  is  to  become  of  the  children 
displaced  in  the  process  of  reducing  these  classes  to  thirty? 
There'll  be  cases  where  you'll  need  almost  to  double  your 
aocominodation  !  "  Yes,  it  is  evidently  going  to  be  no  mere 
question  of  room,  but  of  rooms,  and  unless  some  way  can  be 
devised  whereby  the  number  of  additional  class-rooms  can  be 
reduced,  we  shall  have  to  be  prepared  to  sink  here,  in  struc- 
tural alterations  alone,  a  big  share  of  that  money  it  is  admitted 
will  have  to  be  spent  on  Elementary  School  reform.  Too  big  a 
share  when  we  remember  that  smaller  classes  necessarily  imply 
more  teachers.  Some  relief,  no  doubt,  might  be  found  in 
many  cases  by  keeping  the  first  standard  children  in  the  Infant 
Department — ^where  I  suppose  they  ought  always  to  continue 
till,  at  about  seven  and  a  half,  they  begin  to  approach  "  the 
period  of  stability."  But  the  problem  remaining  is  still  so 
formidable  that  instead  of  attacking  it  at  once  I  will  ask  leave 
to  shelve  it  for  a  time  while  we  turn  to  consider  one  feature  of 
any  rightly  constituted  iCentral   Continuation   School. 

If  the  Continuation  Schools  are  to  accomplish  only  the  com- 
paratively narrow  task  the  Preparatory  Trades  Schools  appear 
-to  have  set  themselves  "  of  liberating  and  developing  the  qiuali- 
tative  abilities  of  our  future  artisans,"  they  should  be  no  mere 
congeries  of  classes,  but  true  schools  with  the  usual  corporate 
functions.  But  more  emphatically  is  this  desirable  if  they  are 
to  become  effective  instruments  for  the  production  of  robust, 
intelligent,  and  morally  enlightened  citizens.  Again,  a  close 
knowledge  of  the  individual  attainments,  capacities,  and  voca- 
tional fitnesses  of  the  pupils  must  be  gradually  ascertained,  so 
that  in  the  later  stages  training  may  be  differentiated  accord- 
ingly and  to  suit  the  main  industrial  requirements  of  the 
locality.  The  pupils,  therefore,  should  enter  the  Oontinuation 
Schools — ^drafted  to  the  centre  from  the  group  of  elementary 
departments  that  feed  it — a  year  or  two  before  they  commence 
part-time  employment.  And,  for  several  reasons,  the  best 
moment  for  transfer,  I  am  convinced,  would  be  at  the  stage? 
of  completed  Standard  V. — stage  of  development  rather  than 
age  reached  being,  of  course,  the  ([ualification.  In  average  cases, 
when  double-quick  jiromotions  of  normal  children  have  ceased, 
this  end  of  Standard  V.  will  approximate  to  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  year.  This  I  find  is  the  age  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  selects 
as  the  best  in  most  cases  for  the  transference  of  t^cholars  to 
Secondary  Schools.  It  is  also  the  average  ago  of  tiie  boys  ad- 
mitted to  the  Day  Preparatory  Trades  Schools  of  Leeds. 

At  this  stage  it  is  no  longer  specially  desirable,  as  before,  that 
they,  having  completed  the  fifth  standard,  should  carry  on 
most  of  their  work  under  one  and  the  same  teacher,  nor  that 
their  lessons  should  all  be  brief.  The  Central  School  to  which 
they  are  drafted  will  have  a  departmental  basis,  and  there, 
under  teachers  qualified  by  specialisation  to  deal  without  undue 
strain  with  their  more  advanced  reqin'rements,  relays  of  boys 
and  girls  will  alternate  the  usual  English  subjects  with  spells 
in  the  common  workshops,  laboratory,  art  room,  garden,  kitchen, 
sewing  room,  laundry,  and  gymnasium;  and  Ruskin's  j)ropliecy 
in  "  Fors  Clavigera"  be  economically  fulfilled.  At  eleven  and 
a  half,  too,  the  end  of  that  "  period  of  stability  "  wo  sipoke  of 
children   approaching  soon   after  seven  and  a  half,  is  drawing 
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near;  consequently,  before  they  liave  been  long  in  their  new 
environment  the  dawn  of  the  briefer  period  of  pre-adolescence 
<\'ill  be  upon  them,  when  it  is  salutary  to  be  juniors  and  have 
big  fellows  to  look  up  to,  and  when  new  methods  of  teaching 
and  of  discipline  are  called  for. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  our  shelved  problem,  the  provision  of 
rooms  for  the  many  small  classes  and  the  multiplied  activitiew 
of  the  reformed  Elementary  School.  Do  we  not  find  in  that 
i/npofSc  a  strong  additional  ground  for  making  this  early  trans- 
fer? For  once  conceive  the  removal  eri  bloc  of  all  Standards  VI. 
and  VII.  from  tlie  e'.emei;tary  departments  and  in  many  a  ea««, 
impracticable  before,  a  way  out  begins  to  appear.  In  some  in- 
stances, indeed,  this  relief,  together  with  the  detention  of  the 
first  standard  in  the  Infant  Department,  would  almost  suffice, 
while  in  all  it  would  gi'eatly  reduce  structural  outlay.  "  But," 
you  at  once  object.  "  at  what  a  cost  in  the  way  of  Continuation 
School   provision  !  " 

I  submit,  however,  that  it  is  indifferent  whether  the  increased 
outlay  mainly  focuses  at  a  Central  School  or  is  s^jread  over  a 
group  of  contributory  dei)artments.  The  one  consideration  is 
the  return  obtained  on  the  money  spent.  And  I  think  few  can 
fail  to  see  the  economy  as  well  as  the  advantages  to  follow  from 
a  concentration  of  pupils — some  full-time  attendei"6  and  others 
part-timers — sufficient  to  give,  in  well-found  premises,  full  em- 
ployment to  a  competent  staiT.  While  to  those  who  would 
rigidly  calculate  the  costliness  of  sucii  a  Central  School  as 
against  a  jsysteni  of  retained  ''  tops,"  I  would  recomnu'nd  tlie 
following  points  to  be  kept  clearly  in  mind:  — 

First. — That  if  individual  schools  retain  their  "  top>  "'  we  must 
allow  accommodation  and  oquiiJinent  co^ts  for  the  increased 
numbers  ;;,iid  tlie  more  adv.'iiiccd  work  a  longer  school  age  im- 
plies. 

Second. — That  the  retention  of  these  "  tops  "  itself  increases 
the  number  of  additional  rooms  re((uire(l  for  the  accommodation 
(if  clashes  of  reduced  size  ;   and 

Third. — That  there  would  still  remain  the  problem  of  finding 
flce(;mmodutioii  and  eciuipment  for  the  Continuation  School  wfirk 
we  assume  to  be  coming. 

In  order  to  give  some  defiiiitene.-s  to  thi>  (|Uestion  !if  com- 
parative co'^tlines-.  or  <if  my  notion  of  it.  I  will  now  ■>uppose  a 
certain  area-  to  com|avse  eight  schools  and  ili.at  on  an  average 
these  woidd  rci|uire.  to  fit  them  to  the  new  conditions  and  with 
retained  -  lop-.""  an  outlay  of  £9C0  per  .school— £7.2C0  alto- 
getlier.  'ilien.  if  I  n:;iy  assume  that  £250  w<Hd(l  suffice  on  the 
average  if  all  the  ■"  top-  "'  <-or.ld  be  drafted  to  a  Central  School, 
it  follow  -  that  until  £5.0C0  has  1;eeu  expended  towards  the  i)r<i- 
vision  of  llii-  -<-lii>ol.  its  cost  for  my  present  purpo.--e  mu-t  be 
<-ounted  :is  nil.  And  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  three  points 
I  .--carcely  think  there  i-  any  e.xaggeration  hereof  the  <lifference. 

I  know  I  nniy  Ijc  sevi  rely  handled  for  not  providing  a  named 
area.  S!>  llrit  schools  and  estimat(>d  •outlav  might  be  checked. 
But  in  no  twf)  areas  would  the  figures  l)c'  the  same,  though  the 
general  nature  uf  the  problem  would.  So  my  purpose  is  better 
served  if  the  emrhasis  is  hiid  ratlnu-  on  the  ediK'ational 
advantage's  nf  istablisliins  a  plant  and  a  teaching  f-taff  ('esigncci 
at  once  to  meet  Continuation  School  re(|uirenu'nts  and  those  of 
d.xy  ];upils  who,  having  passed  the  fifth  standard,  are  ready  foi- 
works!)'  )).  laboi'-itory,  cookery,  i\u(]  other  insti-uction  onlv 
(conomicany  pos  :bl"  a.t  a"C(Miire.''  Srch  a  Central  School, 
on  a  ('I'Oart  mental  bas:>i,  ouc'^  in  IxMug  you  have  in  its  specialis- 
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iiig  staff  the  personnel  qualified  for  each  relay  of  boys  and  girls 
in  full  time  attendance,  and  likewise  competent  to  give  such  in- 
struction to  the  Continuation  Classes — whether  with  a  commer- 
cial, a  manufacturing,  or  a  rural  bias — ^as  will  fit  the  Ibetter 
pupils  to  proceed  later  on  to  a  Technical  or  Agricultural  College. 
Finally,  for  the  restricted  range  of  -standards  in  the  prepara- 
tory departments  we  may  anticipate  the  evolution  of  a  definite 
tj-pe  of  teacher,  specialised  as  happily  for  the  training  of 
children  during  the  '"  period  of  stability  "  as  are  our  Infa,nt 
Teachers  to-day  for  their  special  work.  And  should  this 
development  eventually  agitate  what  some  of  us  look  back  upon 
as  the  placid  waters  of  the  Training  College,  well,  even  there 
it  is  now  admitted  that  differentiation  is  the  hall  mark  of 
progress. 


To  summarise  strictly  from  the  preparatory  department's 
standpoint :  The  chief  Elementary  School  desideratum  to-day  i^^ 
the  arrival  of  the  obligatory  Continuation  School.  It  will  prob- 
ably modify  the  preparatory  curriculum,  allowing  economical 
postponements  and  affording  time  for  the  fuller  development 
of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  activities.  Opportunities  for 
each  type  of  teacher  to  find  a  congenial  sphere  will  be  increa.sed, 
and  if  the  properly  constituted  Continuation  School — whether  a 
new  erection  or  an  adaptation  of  existing  premises — also  sets 
free  one  ot  more  rooms  in  the  present  buildings,  smaller  classes 
may  then  be  accommodated,  so  that  at  a  minimum  structural 
outlay  most  of  the  desiderata  to-day  above  the  horizon  may  be 
trusted  to  come  almost  of  themselves,  given  a  sufficient,  a  well- 
educated,  and  a  more  highly  specialised  staff. 
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DESIDERATA    IN    ELEMENTARY    EDUCATION. 
RURAL    SCHOOLS. 

By  Mk.   JONAS  BRADLEY 

(Stau'bury}.. 

■In  iiuy  scheme  of  education  it  is  of  itlie  utmoist  importance 
that  the  child  sliou'ld  be  yulded,  not  pushed  or  crammed,  and 
that  he  should  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to  discotrr  for  himself. 
Hifi  lesson«  should,  therefore,  be  observation  and  object  lessons 
as  far  ais  possible.  From  his  immediate  surroundings,  which, 
of  cours'e,  are  very  different  from  tliose  of  a  tfjvvn,  the  country 
child  has  a  great  variety  of  objects  and  phenomena  upon  whicli 
such  l6Sr»ons  may  be  based.  Nor  need  these  lessons'  be  confined 
only  to  the  so-called  object  le.sson.  There  is  ample  opportunity 
for  applying  this  metliod  to  every  branch  of  the  school  cur- 
riculum. 

Taking,  then,  this  principle  as  the  bed-rock  of  our  scliool 
methud,  we  proceed  to  select  suitable  objects  and  prepare  a 
scheme  of  lessons  adapted  to  the  ages  and  capabilities  of  the 
children.  The  evcr-Cihanging  face  of  Nature — birds,  flowers, 
trees,  insects,  sky,  clouds,  laud,  water — will  furnish  infinite 
variety  of  subjects  (and  objects)  inion  .wiiich  such  lessons  may 
be  based.  In  small  schools,  where  two  or  three  groups  (or 
standards)  are  conibiiied  under  one  toacJier,  it  is  necessary  to 
prepare  a  three-year  scheme  in  order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of 
leyiSons  during  the  stay  of  any  one  child   in  that  chias. 

During  the  paist  few  years  there  has  been  a  welcome  felax.v- 
tion  in  the  stringency  of  the  regulations  a^s  to  grouping  ant! 
treatment  of  subjects.  Even  yet,  however,  it  is  advisable  thi>t 
more  freedom  sliould  be  given  to  the  individual  teacher  :  • 
formulate  his  .schemes  according  to  the  locality  in  which  he  lives 
— for  no  one  ought  to  know  better  than  the  intelligent  teacher 
who  lives  in  the  district  what  the  requirements  of  that  neighbour- 
invnd  arc,  and  wihat  will'  be  inoi-^t  conducive  to  the  development 
(if   till'  intelligence  of  the  child. 

'I'll II-  at  Stanbury  a,  few  examples  of  birds,  flowers,  stones, 
or  other  ijbjects  which  the  children  pass  daily,  at  one  time 
lof  the  year  or  another,  on  their  way  to  and  from  school,  are 
studied.  In  the  upper  division  of  the  school  each  child  has  a 
notebook  in  which  daily  records  are  made  of  the  objects  under 
observation  as  well  as  of  natural  i>heJioniena,  such  as  barometer 
)■,  adings,  thermometer  readings  (maximum,  minimum,  in  .school, 
outride),  rainfall,  direction  and  force  of  wind  (approximate), 
an.d  weatii'T.  T'r.vy  alo  imike  notes  oJ'  arrivals  a.n.d  <lep;irt.uire«  Oif 
l)ir(ls  akid  aiiiiuals,  first  appi'arances  of  flowers,  buds,  and  leaves, 
as  well  as  sjiort  entries  about  rurr(Mit  events  learnt,  from 
t!ie  daily  newspaper  -:i  summary  of  the  news  being  glanced 
over  each  day  and  the  places  named  being  ixdnted  out  by  the 
children  in  turns — yne  child  pointing  otit  the  places  named  on 
a  hirge  niap  of  the  v.crld.  another  on  maps  of  Europe:»n 
countries,  and  a  third  on  larger  scale  maps  of  the  Britisili 
Islands  or  the  County  of  York.  In  this  particular  I  would  most 
earnestly  plead  for  more  latitude.  I  have  found  nothing  that 
gives  the  children  a  more  intelligent  and  comijrehensive  grip 
of   the    bigger   w<irld   outside    the   child's   limited   horizon   tjian 
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this  cliat  about  tlie  newspaper  reports  of  current  events  and  the 
morning's  correspondence. 

This  is  done,  jt  will  be  observed,  in  such  n  manner 
as  to  teach  the  child  to  watch  and  think  about  these 
things — and  what  is  there  in  his  surroundings  tliat  more 
readily  arrests  attention  than  the  "wick"  things  about  him? 
Teach  him,  therefore,  to  know  something  of  each  object,  to 
watch  it  at  various  times  of  the  year,  and  make  drawings, 
measurements,  and  other  observations,  and  thus  let  him  dixcovpr 
for  himself.  If  you  begin  to  lecture  him  you  are  undone  ;  guid? 
him,  watch  him,  correct  any  incorrect  imwres-ions,  but  do  not 
on  any  account  pre-pare  a  liost  of  someone  else's  observations 
or  generalisations  and  make  him  swallow^  those  as  if  they 
were  so  many  sugared  pills.  It  will  be  necessary  to  formu- 
late your  schemes  and  spend  an  enormous  amount  of 
time  in  preparing  notes  of  lessons  a.nd  keeping  records  ; 
but  do  not  let  this  prevent  you  from  providiiig 
a  never-ending  variety  of  things  to  be  watched  and 
studied.  And,  above  all,  do  net  forget  those  delightful  con- 
versational lessons  which  crop  up  at  every  turn  and  oi^  every 
conceivable  subject.  A  few  minutes  daily  s))ent  in  this  manner 
will  be  revvarded  a  thousand  times  over  in  the  added  quickness  of 
mental  grasp,  alertness,  and  intelligence  of  the  child.  Again, 
when  .a  new  thing  is  noticed  or  a  new  word  found  give  the  child 
a  cihance  to  find  out  for  li'iniHcIf  what  it  is  and  what  it  means  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  decent  library 
of  reference  books  in-  each  school.  Local  Education  Authorities 
have  been  rather  slow  at  providing  the  necessary  books,  and  in 
my  own  case  I  have  to  thank  a  good  many  people  who  have 
either  seen  or  heard  of  our  weak  spots,  and  have  given  us 
willing  help.  .  Two  or  three  good  dictionaries,  a  decent 
encyclopajdic  dictionary,  elementary  books  on  botany,  foi'est 
trees,  insects,  mosses,  ferns,  and  birds;  a  good  reference  atlas. 
wr'll  indcx"d,  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones —one  for  eacli  child: 
Whitaker's,  or  some -other  good  almanack,  containing  u])-to-date 
stafsties,  a  good  geineinal  ,geogra)|:Jhy  ar/d,  giraonim.ar,  and  a 
gazetteer  of  the  Brifc'i^h^  Isla-ncb  siO'me.wha.t  aifter  th,ei  style  of  Biw- 
tlioilcimeiw's,  based  upon  tlie  laJteiSit,  censuis  retuirn.si.  Oirdinamci;' 
maps  may  now  be  ha/1  fairly  dheaiply  /ailtbioaigh.  like  moist,  cciin- 
moditieis,  prices  diiavei  gonei  i',p)  from  thi?i  Bci.i'rd  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries;  and  these  will  be  found  most  helpful  in 
teaching  local  geography.  Eacih  bird's  ne-t,  flower,  or  trc^ 
noticed  may  be  found  and  indicated  on  the  map  (the  6  in.  scale 
being  most  .'erviceabh;),  and  these,  witli  tlie  accompanying  note- 
books, apart  from  their  usefulness  in  the  education  of  the  child, 
form  a  \ei'v  interesting  record  of  the  natural  history  and  other 
lore  of  tlie  Iccalily.  Each  week  a  child  is  told  off  to  keep  thi^ 
"official"  rec(M'd  of  tem))eratures,  rainfall,  barometric  j)re.'ssure. 
children  jjresent,  wind,  and  (sunrise  (winter) — while  another 
makes  diagrammatic  representations  or  ,graphs  of  it  on 
ancther  and  larger  sheet,  both  of  wliicli  are  .suspended 
in  .school  and  always  accessible  to  the  children  fo'- 
verification.  It  need  not  be  thought  t!iat  this  involves 
a  bi.g  outlay  in  apparatus.  The  hartjineter  consists  of  a 
couple  of  pounds  of  mercury,  a  shrimj)  pot,  and  a  36  in.  glass 
tube  of  g  iti.  bore,  which  may  be  liad  foi-  a  fev,-  coppers.  Tlie 
graduations  are  made  in  tenths  of  an  inch  on  a  piece  of  paper 
gummed  to  the  top  end  of  tiie  inverted  tub;^.  'Hiere  i.s  no  att.Miipi 
at  graduation  and  correction  to  sea-level:  but  it  serves  to  indi 
cate  roughly  the  daily  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure.  The 
rain-gauge  is  equally  simple   and   inexpensive,   consisting   as  it 
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and  a  graduated  glass  measure.  The  collector  mrfy  he  a  sweet- 
bottle  or  other  cheap  bit  of  ajiparatus. 

In  geography,  history,  literature,  and  other  subjects  there  are 
plenty  of  available  objects  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Ancient  records  (often  'unfortunately  unpublished)  may  be  con- 
sulted, and  thus  form  a  basis  for  the  study  of  history  by 
beginning  at  liome.  Old  family  histories,  local  events  in  past 
ages,  old  buildings  with  dated  stones,  stirring  times  of  battle,  and 
the  no  less  important  records  of  the  development  of  industries, 
and  the  improvement  (or  otherwise — very  often  otherwise)  of  the 
social  condition  of  the  peojjle. 

In  Rural  Schools  I  would  also  plead  for  permission  to  visit  the 
various  su^bject-si  they  are  studying  in  their  native  haunts — or  in 
z'ifu.  A  bird's  nest,  a  tree,  or  a  flower  need  not  be  destroyed 
because  it  happens  to  be  the  subject  of  study  any  more  than  a 
castle  or  a  battlefield.  Obviously,  therefore,  it  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  children,  both  physically  and  mentally,  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  "  play  "  at  ovfdoor  xr/iool.  This  may 
often  be  done  also  with  reading  and  conver.sation  lessons,  that  is, 
they  may  be  taken  in.  the  open-air. 

A  somewhat  meagre  and  imperfect  outline,  this,  of  the  ideal 
one  would  like  to  see  attained,  but  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  indi- 
cate that  the  study  of  Nature  and  of  one's  surroundings  has  a 
diMinct  and  permanent  educational  value,  and  that  Nature  has, 
and  must  always  have  a  refining  and  elevating  influence. 
Lovingly  and  enthusiastically  undertaken  this  work  will  not  only 
aid  in  the  development  of  the  c^hild's  faculti'=s.  but  it  will  lead  him 
in  after  years  into  pleasant  paths  tlirough  fields  and  woods^ — not 
always  aglow  with  flowers.  j)erhaps.  but  seldom  lacking  some 
marvel  of  creation  that  will  arrest  attention,  gladden  the  eye, 
and  halve  its  hiumiamiising  influeiicei.  for,  a'<  Woird-iworth  .siays  : 

Nalure  never  did  betray 
The  heart  Wiat  loved  her ;  'tis  her  privilose 
Through  alil  the*\'ea'rs  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy. 
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